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PREFACE. 


Among the various Expeditions of Discovery liy 
land and sea, jione have l»een considered of greater 
importaiK e, or regarded with a deeper interest, than 
those iiilj the Arctic Refjions. Tlie navigator has no¬ 
where t'> contend with such formidable obstacles, nor 
does he «'!si .vhere behold an aspect of nature so p<*- 
culiar. The Kdinbohgh Cabinkt Libkary coin- 
menct!d with a volume descriptive of the Polar Seas 
and Countries ; and th<“ popularity of that work has 
afforded a gratifying proof, both of the interest felt 
by the public in the subject, and of its havuig been 
treated in a satisfactory manner. 

But there remained another branch of adventure 
equally arduous, whidi rV'quired to be compleU*d be¬ 
fore we could be said to have obtained a full and 
connected view of the various efforts made to ex¬ 
plore the extreme north by the nations of Europe, 
and particularly by Britain. We allude to the ex¬ 
peditions undertaken, partly by land and partly by 
coast and river navigation, to trace the limits of 
America, where that continent borders on the Arctic 
Circle. The scenery, it is well known, is of the 
same grand and impressive character; and the suc¬ 
cessive adventurers were exposed to vicissitudes if 
possible still more striking than those experienced 
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in the Polar Regions. The tracts^ also, over which 
they passed,—l)eing tenanted by animals of remark¬ 
able and varied form, adorned by nature with the 
richest and most beautiful furs,—yielded numerous 
objects not only of the highest interest to the zoolo¬ 
gical observer, but of great value as the materials 
of an extensive commerce. The present volume, 
therefore, which exhibits a view of all that is im¬ 
portant in our knowledge of the most remote ter¬ 
ritories of America, when studied in combination 
with the “ Polar Seas and Regions," of which it 
may l)e regarded as the sequel, will be found to sup¬ 
ply a complete account of the whole serks of North¬ 
ern Discoveries by land and water. 

Of this work the Historical and Critical depart¬ 
ments have l)een contributed by Patrick Fraskh 
Tyteer, Esq., the distinguished Author of the 
History of Scotland, and the Natural History by 
James W ilson. Esq.,—two gentlemen whose name's, 
the publishers are confident, will furnish a sufficient 
.security that the task committed to them has been 
executed with care. In the A[)pendix it has l)een 
the object of Mr Tytler, not only to vindicate from a 
late attack the reputation of an excellent writer, but 
if possible to set at rest the disputed point regarding 
the discovery of North America. In this investi¬ 
gation he has endeavoured to unite the patiimt re¬ 
search, which is absolutely requisite for the discwery 
of truth on such a subject, with a popular mode of 
(communicating it. The high qualifications of Mr 
Wilson our readers have already had ample opjxir- 
tunities to appreciate ; and we may add that, from 
his intimate acquaintance and correspondence with 
Dr Richardson, whose name stands so high among 
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the explorers of the Northern Regions, he has enjoy¬ 
ed peculiar advantages in preparing tfje interesting 
Sketches now submitted to the public. The stu- 
dent of natural history who has perused the sum¬ 
maries of African and Indian Zoology which have 
appeared in th(! former volumes of the Edinbukoh 
Cabinet Library, will not fail to perceive their 
increased value when examined in connexion with 
that now given, inasmuch as they afford the mate¬ 
rials of a comparative view of the animal kingdom 
in three principal divisions of our globe, and thereby 
throw a valuable light on the subject of zoological 
geograpliy, which Jias recently excited the attention 
of the scuTilific world. 

The Map has Ikm-Ii constructed with the greatest 
care; it lumprehends all the recent Discoveries on 
the northern Ixiundary of America, and fully ex¬ 
hibits the routes of the different travellers and 
nai igators whose adventures are recorded in the 
tt'xt. The Engravings by Jackson illustrate several 
striking specimens of natural history, drawn chiefly 
from nature, and other objects characteristic of that 
(juarter of the globe. There is also a jiortrait of 
Cortes after Titian,—executed in the first stylp of 
the art. 


Koisneiuiii, Avyust ItWJ. 
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{siifljAl tiM,|liidculations of man by bringing stuptm- 
ilmi nMilts out of the feeltlest human preparations; 
iai ft is one of the finest features in the character 
of Columbus, that he invariably acted under the con¬ 
viction of being selected by God for the task which 
he at length accomplished ; but tlie admiration witli 
which we regard this great man, and that bidongs, 
though in an inferior degree, to many of his contem¬ 
poraries in the field of discovery, is <'nhaMced ratlx'r 
than diminished by this union of simple and primitive 
faith with ardent genius and undaunted resolution. 

A former volume has lK*en devoted t<i the de¬ 
scription of the daring eflbrts which have been made 
to explore the Polar Seas ; and we now proceed to 
direct our attention to another, and a no less interest¬ 
ing and im|)ortant chapter in the history of human 
enterprise,—the discovery of North America, and 
the progress of maritime adventure on the more 
northeni coasts of this vast continent. Without de¬ 
tracting in any degree from the fame of t'()iumbus, 
it may be mentioned as a remarkable circumstance, 
that although the admiral landed in Hispaniola as 
early as the 4th of February he did not as¬ 

certain the existence of the i-onlinent of .South 
America till the .‘loth of illay 14011; whilst there is 
certain evidence that, almost a year before, an Kng- 
lish vessel had reached the shores of North America. 
As much obscurity hangs over the circumstances of 
this early voyage, and as I have arrived at a conclu¬ 
sion coinpleti’ly at variance with that adoj)te(l by a 
lattf acute writer,* it will lx; necessary to dwell with 
some minuteness on the history of this great event. 

* Ttu* autli.ir of llic Memoir of Sclttistiiui Cabot, pp. f>0, ul, au 
anonymous work (CoiKlon, 1831), wliicli contains much ing;cmou.s 
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Tlic attention paid to navigation Ity tiie eomoier- 
cial state.s "f Italy, and esj)ecially hy the rep«blict 
ofGc'noaund Venice, is familiar to all aequairiled 
with the history of Europe during the fifteenth 
centurv. Italian merchniits and agents of opulent 
commercial houses were found settled in every Eu- 
ropi'an state ; and the impetus communicated to 
the human mind hy the discoveries of the Portu- 
guese and the Spaniard.s rendered the sciences of 
cosmography and navigation the most popular .sub¬ 
jects of in-: uction which wen* taught in the schools. 
A devotion io them hecame Ikshionahle among the 
nol>li“ aii'l o.'dent youths, who associated with them 
all that V as romantic and delightful ; they were 
considered as 'he certain guides to daring and suc¬ 
cessful marilinn* adventure, and the handmaids to 
wealth and fame. It was alanit this momentous 
period, in the year 1 lit4, that we find a Venetian, 
named .John Cahot or (Jalsita, residing in the opu¬ 
lent city of Hristol. At what precise time he .set¬ 
tled in England is not now discoverable ; we only 
know that he left Italy for the piiqxise of devoting 
himself to the mercantile profe.ssion. He was one 
of tho.se enthusiastic sjiirits upon whom the career of 
Coluinbus made a deep iniiire.ssion ; and about a year 
after the return of the great Genoese from his first 
voyage, the merchant of Hristol ap]iears to have 
embraced the idea that new lands might be dis¬ 
covered in the north-west, ami a |)a.ssage in all pro- 

crilicisin and valuabto it'search. It is, lujwt'vvr, nnliujipiiy confused 
in its arnuigcmcnt, and writleii tlutmglioul in a tone of asj»entj 
wliich, in the disensKion itf u stil>jeet of l•en^o^e liioi^rapfiv, is unploa* 
snm an<l uncalled fw. The autiior has heon unjtistly si‘vere in his 
auiinadversions on the lalMiiirs of Hakluyt, of vhmn a brief Vindi¬ 
cation will bu found at llic end of this vohuno. 
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bability attained liy this course to India.'- Animated 
by such a project, Cabot addn'.sscil liimscifto Ili'iiry 
VII.. and found iinnn'diate encouraircuieiit from 
that monarch, who. tlious;h of a cold and cautious 
<iispnsition, was seldom slow to listen to any proposal 
whicli promised an increase of wealtli to his ex<'h( - 
<]uer. On the olli of I arch the kino granted 

his royal commission to John Cahot, citi/.i n of \'e- 
iiic(‘. and his sons. Louis. Sebastian, and Sanchez, 
committing to him and tln'in, and to their hi ir.s 
and deinities. full authority to sail to all countries 
and seas of th.' Cast. Vest, and North, under the 
banner of Knu'hind, with fne ships of whateAer 
luirden and .strenetli in mariners they nii:,ht c’lous'' 
to emiiloy. 'I'lie equipment of this s(|u;;dron was 
eautioiislv stijuihUed to be made "at their own 
proper costs and charL.a"' ; ' and its <ibjeet >tated to 
b(' the discovery of the isles, reeions. and pnnin- 
ees of till' Heathen and Inlidils, which hitherto 
had been uiiiuiown to all the nations of < liristen- 
dom, in whatever part of the elobe tiny inieht be 
placed. J5y the same deed the Cabots were eiii- 
jiowered to set U[> the banners and eiisiiins of Kim- 
land in the newly-disco\ ered countries; to subdue 
and pos.se.ss them as lieutenants of the kill"; and to 
enjoy the [)rivile"'e of exclusive trade;—the wary 
monarch, however, annexim; to these ]irivile"cs the 
condition, that he was to receive the fifth part of the 
capital eain uiion every loyaye, and bindine their 
ships to return to the jiort of IJristol.+ 


* TiralMt-t 111 , St'iriii Hclla l.cttfi. hal., \ul. \i. It. j. caj'. <». 5; iM. 
■f J iiavc nt’iirlN tlic \voi(Is oi ilns iinixirlaiit tlot iiini'iu, 

which4s btill |HcscrM‘(i. llviiici, l u'dcra Aii^lias \oh \ii. p. .’ilhc 
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Two liiijmrianl I'a'/ls an- usci rtaiiicd liy this aii- 
Ihcntic do' miiciit : ll jirovos that Joliii Cabot, a 
I'ili/oi of \’'<'nic'(', was the j)riii(i|)al ailtlio?' of, itnd 
a.hcnturcr in, tho project ; and that no voyaoo with 
a siniil.ir ohjcct .::id bet n undertahen [trior to the 
.nil of -Aiarcli 1 io.). 

'!T.e expetiition, liowevcr, diil not sail till the 
spi.iit; of 1 11>7, more than a twelvemonth snlise. 
ijiii ilf to the (late of the orieititil eomiiiissioii. M’hat 
oeeasioned this dehiy it is now didieult to deter¬ 
mine ; ht;' as the licet \v;is to lie etjuipjted at the 
sole exjtetn^ of tlie ad\eiitiiri rs, it is tail iinpro- 
hahie ti it 'ahot hasi retuffe.l tin' interval to rtnse 
the tieei,irv ec,[,ilal. It is iniiell to he reerelteil 
that in n . eontt'iiljutrarv eiironiele is there any (ie- 
ia.iled aeemn;! ot the \oyaae- ^\’e i-.tiow, however, 
lliat it was eoodneti .1 iiv .lohn* Cabot in person, 
vt'lio took with him his s in Seiiaslhiii, theti a \i'r_\ 
yoniie man. It'- risuit w:is ntuloiihtedly the dis¬ 
covery of Xorth -\tneriea : iind although the [larti- 
.•iilitrs of this creat e\ent are lost, its I'xaet date has 
hi'cn recorded by ati imexee|itionable witness, not 
otily to :i day hut even to an hour. Cn tin ancient 
maj), drawn by Sebastian Ctdiot, the.son, whose'name 
a|)])ear.s in the ciimtuission hy the kino, enora\t'd by 
Clement Adtuns, a eonteinporary, and published, as 
there is reason to Ik liiw e, uluh r the eye: of ,Sid>aslian, 
was written in Latin the followino brief hut clear 
and sati.sfaetory account of the discovery;—“ In the 
year of our Lord 1-J97, Jolin Cabot, a \'enetian, and 
hi.s son Seba.slian, discovered tiiat country, which 
no one before his time had ventured to aj)[)roaeli, on 
the 24th of June, about live o’clock in the luorniiift. 
He called the land T<>rra Priniuni ^’isa, because, as 
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I conjecture, this was the place tliat first met hiseyi s 
in lookinc from the sea. On the contrary, the islanil 
which lies opposite the land he called the Island of 
St John,—as I supposi', l)t“cause it was discovered on 
the festival of St John the Ba|)tist. The inhahitants 
wear iK'asts’ skins and the iiitestiiu's of animals for 
elothinp, esteeming them as highly as we do our 
most precious garments. In war their weapons are 
the l>ow and arnw, spears, darts, slinks, and wiKiden 
eluhs. The country is steril an<l uncultivated, [iro- 
dueino no fruit; from which eircumstaiue it happens 
that it is crowded with white' U ars, and stacs of an 
unusual height and size. It yields plenty of fish, and 
these very larce ; such as seals and salmon; there 
are soles al.so above an ell in lenetli ; hut e>pi'i'ially 
srreat abundance of that kind of lish called in the 
vulgar tongue llaecalaos. In the same island, also, 
breed hawks, so black in their colour that they \\on- 
ilerfully resemble ravens; besiiles which there are 
partridgi's and eagles of dark jilumage.” ' 

Such is the notice of the di.scovery of ^lorth Ame¬ 
rica ; and as some doubt has lately been thrown 
u[)on the subject, it may be remarked that the evi¬ 
dence of the fact contained in this inscription is 
(lerfectly une.\eej)tionable. It comes from (.'lenient 
Adams, the intimate friend of Kichard (Ihancelor; 
and (Jhaiicelor livi'd, as is well known, in habits of 
daily inb'rcourse with Scliastian Cabot, who iweom- 
(lanied his father on the first voyage of discovery. 
Unfortunately, Ixith the original map and the en¬ 
graving are lost ; but happily Purchas has preserved 
the information, that the cngravi'd map by Adams 
Imre the, date of l.'i4!);+ at which time .Sebastian 

HukItfU, vol. iii. It *1* P.irctiHs' J*il^riiiis, vol. iii, js 8tl7. 
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Cal)Ot wa-s in sucli great reputation at the court of 
Edward V’l., tliat for liis acrviws he had received a 
princely pension. 'I'liis young monarch, fis we learn 
from Burnet, .showed a peculiar fondness for mari¬ 
time affairs. He ei«sessed a wllection of charts, 
which were hiin;: up in his cabinet, and amongst 
them was the engraving of (ialwt’s map. The in- 
.scription, therefori', must have Ix'cn seen there and 
el.se\vhere by Sebastian ; and, when we consider that 
(he date of the engraving corres|Mmds with the time 
when he wa.s in high favour with the king, it does 
not seem ini| 'dbable that this navigator, to gratify 
his youthi i! and royal patron, einploywl Adams to 
engrave lioi ■ his own chart the map of North Ame¬ 
rica, and that tii<‘ facts stated in the in.s<'ri])tion were 
fiirnislu'd liy himself. The singular minuteness of 
its terms .seems to prove this; for who but he, or 
soini' one personally present, after the lapse of fifty- 
tw'o years, could have eommunicated the informa¬ 
tion that the discovery was made alniut five o’cliH-k 
in the morning of the 24th June? If, howi'ver, this 
is questioned as la'ing conjectural, the fact that Se- 
ha.stian must have seen the inscription is sufficient 
to render the evidence perfectly conclusive upon 
the important point of John Caliot lieing the dis¬ 
coverer of North America. That he had along 
with him in his ship his son Sebastian, cannot, we 
think, in theojiinion of any impartial |H‘rson, detract 
from or infringe upon the merit of the father. But, 
to complete the proof, a late writer has availed 
himself of an impiTfect extract from a record of 
the rolls, furnished by the industrious Hakluyt, to 
discover an original document which sets the matter 
altogether at rest. This is the second commission 
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liability attained by this eours(' to India."' AnimaU'd 
by such a project, C’ahot addressed liimselfto Henry 
VII., and found immediate encouraceini'iit from 
tliat monarch, who, t!ioui;li of a cold and cautious 
disposition, was seldom slow to li.sten to any projiosal 
which [iromised an iiicreasi' of wealth to his exclie- 
tjuer. On tl.e .otli of March Miir), the kiiif; eranti-d 
his royal commission to .John t’ahot, citizen of \'e- 
nice. and his sons, Louis, Sebastian, and Sanchez, 
committin;; to him and tlnnii, and to their heirs 
and dei>uti<'s, full authority to sail to all countries 
and seas of the Ka.st, V'est. and North, under the 
banner of Kn;_dand. with liv(' ships of whateiir 
hurden and slri-n<;th in mariners they inieiit clioose 
to employ. The ecjuipmelit of thi.'- s(ju:;dron Mas 
cautiously stifiulated to he made '• at their eivn 
proper costs and <’harees and its ohjeet stated to 
he the discovery of the isles, regions, and (iroviii- 
ces of the Heathen and InfoUls, Mliieh hitherto 
had hi’cn unknoMii to ail tlie nations of ( hrisleii- 
doni, in whatever fiart of the elohe tiny nii;;ht he 
|ilaced. J]y the same deed the Cahots ucre eil]- 
powered to set up the hanm rs and ensii.nis of Kne. 
land in the ncMly-discovered countries ; to subdue 
and [)ossess them as lieutenants of the kine; and to 
enjoy the ]irivile;;e of exclusive trade;—the wary 
monarv'h, however, annexine lo these priiileces the 
condition, that he Mas to receive the fifth part of the 
capital cain upon every voyace, and hindinc their 
ships to return to the port of Bristol.+ 


* 'rinihri-t 111, Storiij della I,otter, flal., v<.!. \i. h. i. caii. ♦>. 5 ’J J. 
I lia\e noarls Idllewod the VMtrtls llii.s iin|)tirtaiit tloeimteiit, 
uliicli ih stilt |Hes(‘r\o(l. ru-dera v<»l. \ii. p. 
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Two iiii|>oiiai)l I'acls arc ascertained hy this aii- 
tliciitie docuiileiil : It proves that Joint (lahot, a 
citi/.eii of \h'iiiee, was the prin(i|>iil author of, stnd 
adv eiiliirer in, the (trojecl ; and that no voyatje witli 
a similar ohjeet laid hei n llinh'rlalten {trior to the 
otli of Jlareii 11!to. 

Th.c ex[)e(lition, howexer, did not sail till tile 
siirni" of Tl!l7> moi-e than a twelveinontli sillise- 
(pient to tile date of tile oficiiial eominission. W'hal 
(■.•easioiied this delay it is now dillieult to ileter- 
mine ; hut, a.s the Meet was to lie etjllipped at tlie 
sole exiietise of the mheiitiirers, it is not illipro- 
hahie that ( allot had renuired die ilit.'l'val to raise 
the IK ee.vsa " ecpital. It is iiuieh to he reyrelted 
that ill no eon; aonore.r'c eiironicle is there any de¬ 
tailed aeeoiiiit of llie \oVKi 4 e. M'e know, Jiowexer, 
liiat It was eonductc,| hy John* ('allot fii person, 
who took with him his .son .S.iiastiaii, then a xer_\ 
yotine man. Its nsuit was uiulouhtediy the dis¬ 
covery of iVorth ^Vinerica ; and tilthoui'h the [larti- 
enlar.s of this cn at cxeiit are lost, its exact date hits 
I'eeii recorded hy an iinexeeplionahle wilne.ss, not 
only to a day hut even to an hour. On tin ancient 
intiji, drawn hy Sehastian t'ahot, the son, whose name 
aiijiears in the coniinis.sion hy the kin,it, encraved hy 
< Jmnent oVdams, a eonteniporacy, and puhli.shed, as 
there is reason to la lieve, tiiuh r llu' eye of Seha.stian. 
wins wrilteti in Jjatin the following hrief hut clear 
and satisfactory acetiunt of the di.scovery :—" In the 
year of our Lord l-l!)/, John Cahot, a \'enelian, and 
his son Seha.stian, discovi'red tinit country, which 
no one hefore his time had ventured to apjiroaeh, on 
the 24th of June, alHiut five o’clock in the niornint;. 
He called tlie land Terra I’riinuni ^’isa, because, as 
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I conjecture, this was tlie place that first met his eyes 
in looking frtini the sea. On the contrary, the island 
which lies opposite the land he called the Island ol' 
St John,—as I suppose, heeause it was discovered on 
the festival of St John the Baptist. The inhahitants 
wear beasts’ skins and the intestines of animals for 
clothing, esteemin'; them as highly as we do our 
most precious garments. In war their weapons are 
the Ik)w and arrow, spears, darts, slinks, and wooden 
clubs. The country is steril and uncultivated, pro¬ 
ducing no fruit; from which eircuinstanee it lia])])ens 
that it is crowded with white bears, and stags of an 
unusual heiglit and size. It yields plenty of fish, and 
these very large; such as seals and salmon: there 
are soles also above an ell in length : but especially 
great abundance of that kind of fish called in the 
vulgar tongue BaeCalaos. In the .same island, also, 
breed hawks, so black in their colour that they won¬ 
derfully resemble ravens ; besides which there are 
partridges and eagles of dark plumage.” ' 

Such is the notice of the dLseovery of North Ame¬ 
rica ; and as some doubt has lately been thrown 
uiwn the subject, it may be remarked that the evi¬ 
dence of the fact contained in this in.seription is 
p«>rfeetly une.xeeptionabie. It eonjes from Clement 
Adams, the intimate friend of Richard Clianeelor ; 
and Chaiieelor lived, as is well known, in habits of 
daily intercourse with Seliastian Cabot, who lurom- 
jianied his father on the first voyage of discovery. 
Unfortunately, both the original map and the en¬ 
graving are lost; but hapfiily Purehas has preserved 
the information, that the engraved map by Adams 
bore the date of 1.549 ;t at which time Sebastian 

Haklnvg'Xol. Hi. f>. (1. I’lcivlias’ I’ilgrinis, viil. iii. p. 807. 
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Cabot was in sucii i^eat reputation at the court of 
Edward \'I., that for liis services he had received a 
])rincely pension. 'I'liis young nionarcli, as we learn 
from llurnet, showed a pwuliar fondness for mari¬ 
time affairs. lie possessed a collection of charts, 
whieli were liuii:. up in his cabinet, and amongst 
tliem was the engraving of (.'alx)fs map. Tlie in¬ 
scription, tlierefori', must have been S(‘en there and 
elsewhere by Sel)astian ; and, when we consider that 
ihe date of Uie engraving corresiHnids with tlie time 
when he wa^ in higli favour with the king, it does 
not seem im irobable that this navigator, to gratify 
his youlhfiil and royal patron, employetl Adams to 
engrave froi i liis own chart the map of North Ame¬ 
rica, and I hat ilu' facts stated in the inscription were 
furnished by himself. The singular minuteness of 
its terms seems to prove this ; for who but he, or 
some one ])ersonally present, after the lapse of fifty- 
two years, could liave communicated the informa¬ 
tion that the discovery was made about five o’clock 
in the morning of the 2dtli June? If, however, this 
is ([uestioned as being conjectural, the fact that Se¬ 
bastian must have seen the inscription is sufficient 
to render the evidence piTfiTtly conclusive upon 
th(> important point of John Calwt being the dis- 
coveriT of North America. That he had along 
with him in his ship his son Sebastian, cannot, we 
think, in the opinion of any impartial person, detract 
from or infringe upon the merit of the father. But, 
to complete the proof, a late writer has availed 
himself of an imperfect extract from a record of 
the rolls, furnished by the industrious Hakluyt, to 
discover an original document which sets the matter 
altogether at rest. This is the second commission 
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for discovery, s™nted liy Henry \HI. on the ;M of 
February, and in the thirteenth year of liis reign, to 
the same individual who conducted tlie first exjR'di- 
. tion. The letters are directed to John KaNitto, Ve¬ 
netian, and permit him to sail with six ships “ to tin- 
land and isles of late found l>y tin- said .lohn in our 
name and by oiirconiniandineiit.’'' It presents a sin¬ 
gular picture of the inability of an ingenious ainl 
otherwise acute mind to estiinati' the weight of his¬ 
torical evidence, when we find the biographer of Se¬ 
bastian tlalait insisting, in the face of such a proof as 
this, that the glory of tlie first discowry of North 
Aineriea is solely due to Sebastian, and that it may 
actually Ik- doubted whether his father accompanied 
the expedition at all.t 

Immeiliately after the tli.seovi-ry the elder Cabot 
appears to have returned to England ; andon the Ithh 
of .August we find, in the privy purse expenses of 
Henry V'll., the sum of ten pounds awarded to him 
who found the New Isle, which was probaiily the 
name then given to Newfoundland. .Although nuieli 
eiigro.s.sed at this moment witii the trouliles which 
anise in his kingdom in conse(]uence of the Cornish 
relH‘llion, the war with Scotland, and tlie atti-nijit 
upon the crown liy Perkin Warbeck, the king deter¬ 
mined to pursue the enterprise, and to I'licourage a 
.schemt' for colonization under the conduct of the ori¬ 
ginal discoverer. To this enlerjirising navigator he, 
on the 8d of February 14!)7,+ granted tho.se .si-cond 
letters-patent just alluded to, which conferrejl an 
ampler authority and more favourable terms than 
the first commission. He empowered John Kabotto, 

• Memoir of Sebastiuti (’allot, }i. 7(». j-* 

Old style,—14118, new style. 
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Venetian, to 'ake at his pleasure six English shijw, 
with tlieir necessary apparel, and to lead them to the 
land and isles lately Ibiind hy him according to the 
royal coininaiid. tlcbot was also pi rmitted to receiv(' 
on hoard all such nr. lers, inariiuTs, i)agcs, and other 
subjects,as choseto ;.; coiiiiiaiiy him ; and it S' l-mspro- 
bablc. from someciilrii's In tin' pri\y |mrsce,\peiises, 
ilia! liC.uiicelot Thirkill of Loinlon, 'i’lnimas Jlrad- 
lev, and John farter, embarked in the advi'iiture. 

Win'll aiio: i to s('t sail on his si'coml\oyane, John 
fabot.whohad previously recei\ed iVoiii Henry the 
honour of'■ iii litliouti, appears, I'rom somecau.se not 
now disem e.-.dile, to hate been j/re\ eiitrd from taking 
the commaoe f ..ml tlnnieii the name of Sebastian 
was not ineindeii in thesei-ond royai et'iiiniissioii, lie 
was promoted to tl'. ■ situation left \ e.eaiit by his fatiier. 
lie must still inde'd have been a yon eg man ; but he 
had aeeom|ianied ihe lirsl ^oyag ■, and a! an early 
age de\eloped that genius for naval i nterprise whii'li 
al'tcrwards .so remarkably dislingtii.died him. We 
know from his aeeount of himself that, at the time 
hi.s |)arents carried him from X'eniee to Ijondon, he 
had attaiiK'd some know ledge of tlie s|)here; and 
when about this [leriod tin' grea.t disiowry oi’foltini- 
btis began to be talked of in Kiigland as a thing ulnio.st 
more divine tlnin hutiian, tlie efiei 1 of it tijioii hi.-, 
youthful imagination was !o excite " a mighty long¬ 
ing,” to use his own words, " and btirniiig desire in 
his heart that he loo should |ierform some illustrious 

* Sec lUr exceilellt celii'c'.iim cMlilleii l-'.\C(M'pta 111— 

Ittrica, |)i>. I lf», 117 * 

-f 'i'lic Iii‘ hi>< dfath ; l»'it liiis i'. finijfftHif,— dI’ tlif 

l.tfl tluTf i.-Mliu'ft jinjol'; of'(I k* il is not ptisMible fo 

(loiilM. ill ilif td ili'Aiuvl, the ivni.itk’- on flu* i‘i- 

itirs of tiu' liiof^rajiluM' ot'Calvil iu his cliiinler on liiis suhjoft. 
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action.”* With such disjxisitions we may easily 
imagine how rapid must have l(een his pn)gress in 
naval science, with the lieiu'fit of his father’s ex¬ 
ample and instructions. It is not matter of sur¬ 
prise therefore, that, though probably not more than 
twenty-three years old, the eonduet of the enter¬ 
prise was intrusted to him. lie accordingly sailtvl 
from England with two ships in tiu' summer of 
Idyll, and directing his course by Ie<‘h:nd soon reach¬ 
ed Newfoundland, which he called Terra de llacca- 
laos, front the great quantity of fish of that name. 

Of this reniarkabh-\oyage a short account is |>re- 
served by Peter JVIartyr, the historian of the Nev 
World, a writer of high authority, and so intimate 
a friend of the navigator, that, at the time In' wrote 
the passage which we now give. Sebastian was in tin- 
habit of paying him fre<)ueut \isits at his housi'. 
“ These northern seas,” says this writer, '• have Is'cn 
navigated and exploreil by S<'bastian C'alM)t, a \'ene- 
tian by birth, whom his j)an‘nts, when they wfre set¬ 
ting out to .settle in Britain, according to the common 
<'astom of the V'enetians, v\ho f(»r the .sake of com- 
niercial adventure become citizens of every country, 
carried along with them when he was little more than 
an infant.t He fitted out tw'o ships in England at 
his own charges, and first with three hundred men 
directed his course .so far towards the North Pole, 
that even in the month of .Inly In' found great 
heaps of ice swimming in the .sea, and almost con¬ 
tinual daylight. Yet he .saw the land free from ice, 

* lliuiiiisio) vol. i. |). 414. 

+ (Julnit was Iwrii in and carruMl l>y his I'allirr Italy 

wlien/our u*ars nhl. Hc‘ was altPi v^ards ImMiBlit hack t<> l\ii|rlnii(l 
when u youth, a-ssai g^iovane.”—UainuHio, \<»U L |>. 414. Menum 
of* Cabot, 6y. 
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which had hc( n incited by the licat of the sun. Thus, 
observing such ina.sses of iee before him, lu; was 
compelled to turn his sails and follow the west ; 
and, coasting still I'V the shore, was brought .so 
far into the south, ny rea.soii of the land bending 
much to tli<‘ southward, that it was there alnio.sl 
i-qual in latitude w ith tli<‘ .sea called Fretum Her- 
culeum. He sailed to the west till he had the Island 
of ('uba on his left hand, almost in the sanu' longi¬ 
tude. As I'l passed aloni; those coasts, called by 
him Baccalao.s he alliriued that he found the same 
current of tie waters towards the west which the 
Spaniards es t with in the soutliiTii navigations, 
with the sine;, dilferelice that they llowed more gent¬ 
ly. From this cin unistance it appears to me,” .says 
niartyr, “ not only a prohahle, but an almost lu-- 
eessary conclusion, that then' must exist, iK’tween 
both the continents hitherto unknown, great gaps or 
open places, through which the waters continually 
pass from the cast to the west. * .Sebas¬ 

tian Fabot himself named these lands Uaecalaos. 
hecau.se in the seas thereabout he found such an 
immense multitude of large fish like tunnies, called 
hacealaos by the natives, that they actually imped¬ 
ed the .sailing of his ships. lie found also the in¬ 
habitants of these regions covered w ith bea.sts’ skins, 
yet not without the u.se of reason. He akso relates 
that there are plenty of bears in these parts, which 
Iced upon fish. It is the practice of these animals 
to throw' them.selves into the midst of the shoals of 
fish, and, each seizing his prey, to bury their claws 
in the scales, drag them to land, and there devour 
them. On this account lie says, that these bt'ars 
meddh' little with men. C’abot is my 
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intimate friend^ and one wlioin it is my delijjlit to 
June frequently under my roof; for, lieing called out 
of England by the command of the King of Castile 
after the death of Henry he was made one 

of our council and assistants relating to the allairs 
of the new Indies ; and he looks daily for ships to he 
fitted out for him that he may discover this hidden 
secret of nature. I exjiect,” concludes Peter iMartyr, 
“ that he will he able to set out on his voyage during 
the course of the next year, lo]t!, and it: the month 
of March.”'-' When it is known that Sebastian Ca- 
iKtt’s second voyaget from England to North ..\me- 
rica did not take place till ldJ7, it h(‘coines certain 
that the above passage, written in Idl."), must ndate 
to the expedition of and renieii!h{'ring that 

the author was personally intimate with this iia\ i- 
gator, and wrote only seventeen yec.rs after the a ov- 
age had taken jilace, we ari' inclined to set a high 
^alue on such an authority. It is deeply to lie re¬ 
gretted that the original maps drawn hy so einineiit 
a discoverer, and the discourses with whii'h he il¬ 
lustrated them, are now- lost hut in this delieiency 
of original materials the work of Hamusio,—a collec¬ 
tor of voyages who was a contemporary of tiahot,— 
supplies some valuable information. 

In the first volume of his Vhiyages this amusing 
writer has introduced a discourse upon Ihedin'crenl 


• Petf*!- Martyr, Do Orl)o Novo, I?<1 dcciifl. cfij). t». bv 

Hakhivt, !>. 2IJ2 .—IuUmiV 'iVanslatiim in Willt'^’ lli-.t. ot''ria\a\l(‘, 
p. —The hidden secret, t>r natural plieiunneiion, ot whic)! Calittl 

was exjiccted to [K’nctrale tlie cause, .slated In Mart\r nt ]). 

—it was to resolve the (juestioi;, Wiys the seas in tiu'sc parts run 
witli so swift a eurrenl from tlie east to (lie west:’’ 

d* Although thf son accoinpaui(*d tlu‘fpllier, I consider the \ity 
ajrf* of 14lt7 as Holcly eondut ted by Jolin (’ahot. 

;J: Memoir of Cabot, j) .41. 
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routes 1)V wliicl) tlio spices of tlie East were eon- 
veyei! ill ancient times to Europe ; and towards the 
eonclusioii of the essay he brines in a snliject wliieli 
tlien (leejiiy oeenjtied tlie attention of learned men, 
—the project, namely, for diseoverine a passage to 
ilie kinedoin of Cathay and the coasts of India, by 
(!a‘ north-west. In the discus.sion of this point, 
iianuisio niinafe'y describes a conviTsation, which 
look place at the \ ilka of the ceh'brated Italian j)hysi- 
ciaii ami peet Fracastoro, between Jlamusiohimself. 
Kraco.stoi'o an architect named St Itlichael, and a cer¬ 
tain phii'c ipher and inathemalieian, who gave them 
an iiccrin ' of an intiTview wliicli he once had with 
Schaslian Cai it in tin city of .Seville. The whole 
jias>a:;e is interesting, whether we look to the in- 
lormalion regariiini; Cabot, or to the [ileasing jiicture 
it brines before ns I'f the ereat Fracastoro in his 
[ihilosojiliic and chissical retreat at Caphi. No apo¬ 
logy, llK refore, need be imuie for [ireseilting it to the 
reader. '■ Having thus given yon," says tb.e Italian 
writer, " all that I could extract from ancient and 
modern authors upon this .subject, it would be iii- 
excu.sablc in me if 1 diil not relate a high and ad¬ 
mirable di,scours,’, which somi' few months ago it 
was my gi,ed fortune to hear, in companv with the 
cxcellenl a.rchitcct itlicl.ai l di’ St itliclnud, in the 
sweet and romantic country-scat of llieronvmo 
Fracastoro, named Caphi, situated near \'erona, 
w hilst we sat on the to|) of a hill commanding a 
\ icw of the whole of tiu' Lago di (larda. Being 

then, as I .said, at Caphi, where we had gone to 
visit our excellent friend IIicronymo, wi'found him 
on oiir arrival sitting in company with a certain 
gentleman, who.se riaiue, from motives of delieaey 
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and respect^ I conceal. He was, liowever, a pro¬ 
found philosopher and mathematician, and at that 
moment engaged in exhibiting to Fracastoro an in¬ 
strument lately constructed to show a new motion 
of the heavens. Having rca.som^d n]»oii this point 
for a long lime, they by way of recreation caused a 
large globe, upon which tin' world was minutely 
laid down, to b<> brought ; and, having this before 
him, the gentleman I have mentioned began to 
speak to the following purpose.” Hainusio, after 
this introduction, give.s us, as proceeding from the 
stranger, a great nia.ss of geographical information, 
after which he introduc<s him discussing with Fra¬ 
castoro the probability of a north-west passage to 
India. “ At this point of his conversation,” says he. 

after the stranger had made a pause for a few mo¬ 
ments, he turned to us and said,—‘ Do you not 
know, regarding this project of going to India by the 
north-west, what was formerly achieved by your 
fellow-citizen the VeiU'tian, a most ('xlraordinary 
man, and so deeply conv(‘rsant in <‘very thing con¬ 
nected with navigation and tiiescicTice of cosmogra¬ 
phy, that in these days In' hath not his equal in 
Spain, insomuch that for his ability he is preferred 
alK)ve all other pilots that sail to the West Indi<'S, 
who may not j)a.ss thither without bis license, on 
which 8C(»unt he is denominated Piloto iMayor, or 
Grand PilotWhen to this question we replied 
that we knew Jiim not, the stranger f)roceeded to 
t<‘ll us, that being some years ago in the city of 
Seville he was desirous to gain an acquaintance 
with the. navigations of th<^ Spaniards, when he 
learnt that there was in the city a valiant man, a 
Venetian born, nan)ed Sebastian Cabot, who had 
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the ehargo of those things, being an expert man in 
the science of navigatictfi, and one who could make 
charts for the sea with liis own hand. ‘ Upon this 
report of him,’ cuntinued he, ‘ I soiiglit his ae- 
(piaintance, and found him a pleasiint and courteous 
person, wlio loaded me with kindiK'ss, and showed 
in<‘ many tilings ; among the rest a large map of 
the world, with the navigations of the Portuguese 
and the Spaniards minutely laid down upon it ; and 
in exhibiting this to me, he informed me that his 
father, man> years ago, having left V’enice and gone 
to s(‘ttle as merchant in England, had taken him 
to London \ hen he was still a youth, yet not so back¬ 
ward but he h id tlu'ii acijuireil the knowledge of 
the Latin toiigui'. and some acquaintance with tiu' 
sphere. It so Inqipeiied, lu' said, that his father 
died at that time when the news arrived that Don 
Uhristopher Columbus had iliscovered the coast of 
the Indies, of which there was much talk at the 
court of IJenry ^'I1., who then reigned in Eng¬ 
land.’ ” 'I'he elfcet of this di.scovery upon Cabot’s 
youthful ambition, which we have already alluded 
to, is next described by Itamusio from the report 
of the stranger, and he then jiroceeds in these re-, 
markable words:—“ ‘ Being aware,’ saidUabot to 
me, ‘ that if I sailed with the wind bearing me in 
a north-westerly course, 1 should come to li*dia by 
a shorter routi', I suddenly imparted my ideas to the 
king, who was much pleased with them, and fitted 
out for me three caravels with all necessary stores 
and equipments. This,’ he ailded, ‘ was in the be¬ 
ginning of the summer of the year 1496, and I 
began to sail towards the north-west with the idea 
that the first land I should make would be Clathay, 
from which 1 intended afterwards to direct my 
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course to the Indies ; but after tlu' lapse of several 
(l.iys, haviiig discov<'red itji^fouml tliat tb(‘ coast 
ran towards (lie iiorlli to ercat disappointniciit. 
From thence saiiini: aloiu; it. to aseiTtain if I could 
find any {jnlf to run into, 1 could discoviT noin', 
and thus having procccdcil as far as btJ under the 
I’oic, and .sciiiu; that here the coast trended to¬ 
wards the cast, I despaired of discovering any 
passage, and after this turned liaek to examine the 
sa.nie coast in its direction towards (lie ei|uinoctial, 
—always witli the .se.inc olijcct of tindino a ^ss- 
age to tlie Indii s, and thus at last I reached the 
country at present named Florida, wln rc, since ni_\ 
provisions hegan to fail n.e. 1 took the rc.solution of 
ri'turnine to J'ineland. On ai'ri\ini:in tliat coun¬ 
try i found great tumults, oi'casioned by the rising 
of the common people and the war in Scotland; 
nor was tln rc any more tidk of a voyage to these 
parts. For this nason 1 di'jiarted into Spain to 
their ino.st t’atiiolic itlajesties, F'crdinainl and Isa- 
hclla, wlio, having learnt wliat 1 had accomplished, 
ri'ceivcd me into their si r\ ice, jirovidcd for m<‘ hand- 
■somi'ly, and despatched me on aioyagc of discovery 
to the coast of Jtrazil, where 1 found an exceeding 
dc< |) and^mighty rivi'r, called at prc.scnt l.ia I’lata. 
into which l sailed and explored its <-our.se into the 
eonlinvitpiion* tlian .six .score leagues. * ' ■ 'I'Jiis,' 
eonlimied the strangi r gentleman, addressing him¬ 
self to us, ‘ is^e suhstaiiee of all that I learnt from 
till' Signor Sefwstiaii Cabot.’ 

Such is the pas.sage from Uaniu.sio; and from it 
we have anotlier proof, that of this second voyage, 
w'hirh probably took jilace after the death of the 


(lei Uainu»io, tom. i. |)|). 4111, 414. 
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original di 8 ( ovcrcr, Sebastian Cabot had the sole 
eoniinand; that its <^j&ct was to find a north-w'est 
passage to India, ana that the highe.st latitude 
which he reacli(!<I was d(l'. I am quite aw'are some, 
of tlie statements in this extract are erroneous, and 
that (ioniara, an author of good authority, carries 
Sebastian as far as aii' north but, considering the 
particular circumstances under which tin' informa- 
tio)i is coin eyed, there is no reason to doubt that 
the general ..ketch of tlie voyage is correct; and it 
establislio the important fact, that as I'arly as 1498, 
the coast of \ortli America, from the latitude of 56^-' 
or 08 noriii to tin* coast of Florida, had been dis¬ 
covered by the English. The domestic affairs of 
Henry, howevei, anil the involveil political nego¬ 
tiations with France and the continent, undoubted¬ 
ly pret ented the king from holding out to Sebastian 
that encouragement with which so great a di.scovery 
ought to have been n'tvarded ; aitd tifter an intt'rval 
of fourteen years, of which we have no certain ac¬ 
count, this great navigator left England and en¬ 
tered into the service of Spain. 

The Portiigue.se, a nation to whose genius and per¬ 
severance the sister scienct's of geography and navi¬ 
gation ow<‘ .some of their highest triumpljs, were at 
this period in the zenith of their fame, animated with 
an enthusiastic .sjiirit of eiiterjirise, andortady to 
consider every discovery not conducted by them¬ 
selves as an encroachment upon tli^i^ monoiioly of 
maritime glory. Inspired with thisf jealousy, (Cas¬ 
par de Cortereal of whose expedition notice has 
already been taken in this Library,+ determined 

• Mcnioir oi' Ciilwit, j>. 87. 

Discovery and Adventiin* in the Polar Seas, 3d edition, 184, 
and Lives and Voyaj^es oi’ Drake, Ca%cudtsh} and Dumpier, 24. 

C 
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to pursue the track of discovery opened by Cabot in 
the north-west, and in ISOiksailed witli two ships 
from Lisbon, animated by the desire of exploring 
this supposed new route to India.* Cortereal touch¬ 
ed at the Azores, where he completed his crews, and 
took in provisions. He then steered a course never, 
as far as he knew, traced by any former navigator, 
and came upon a country to which he gave the name 
of Terra Verde, but which is carefully to be distin¬ 
guished from that called Greenland. This was in 
trutli the coast of Labrador, denominated in an-old 
map published at Rome in 1508, Terra Corterealis. 
It lay between the west and north-west; and, after 
having explored it for upwards of 600 miles with¬ 
out reaching any termination, Cortereal concluded 
that it must form part of the mainland, which was 
coimected with another region discovered in the 
preceding year in the north,—evidently alluding 
to the voyage of Sebastian Cabot in 1498.t The 
most curious and authentic account of this remark¬ 
able expedition of the Portuguese navigator is to 
be found in a letter, written by Pietro Pasquiligi, 
the Venetian ambassador at the court of Portugal, 
to his brothers in Italy, only eleven days after the 
return of Cortereal from his first voyage. “ On the 
8th of October,” says he, “ there arrived in this 

* CortA"^ had been educated in the housetiold of the King of 
PortOj^ before he came to the throne^ and when he still bore the 
title Duke de Bc^—Damiano Goes; Chronica del Bey Donu 
Manuel, 66, ca^^i, p. 167» His cliaractcr, as given by this 
ancient and conternii^ry chronicler, is brief and forcible. ^ Caspar 
(le Cortereal, son oi John Vaz Cortereal, was a man of an enter* 

n and determined character, ardently thirsting after glory; 

reason he proposed to set out on a voyage of discovery, 
seeking countries iu oorutem latitudes, we (the rortuguese) having 
at this time discovered many in southern parts.” 

^ Memoir of Sebastian (Jabot, 241. 
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port one of the two caravels, which were last year 
despatched by tl»e King of Portugal for the discovery 
of lands lying in the north, under the command 
of Gaspar Ck)rtcrral. He relates that he has dis¬ 
covered a country situated between the west and 
north-west, distant from this about 2000 miles, and 
which before the present time was utterly unknown. 
They ran along the coast between 600 and 700 miles 
without arriving at its termination, on which ac¬ 
count they concluded it to be the same continent that 
is amnected with another land discovered last year 
in the north, which, however, the caravels could not 
reach, the sea being frozen, and a vast quantity of 
snow having fallen. They were confirmed in the 
same opinion by finding so many mighty rivers, 
which certainly were too numerous and too large to 
have proceeded from an island. They report that 
this land is thickly peopled, and that the houses are 
built of very long beams of timber, and covered with 
the furs of the skins of fishes. They have brought 
hither along with them seven of the inliabitants, in¬ 
cluding men, women, and children; and in the other 
caravel, which is looked for every hour, they are 
bringing fifty more. These people, in colour, figure, 
stature, and expression, greatly resemble gipsies: 
they are clothed with the skins of different beasts, 
but chiefly of the otter, wearing the hair outside in 
summer, and next to the skin in winter. These 
skins, too, are not sewed together, ijqr shaped to the 
body in any fashion, but wrapt artiknd their arms 
and shoulders exactly as taken from the animals; 
whilst they conceal the parts which nature forbids 
us to expose with strong cords made of the sinews 
or entrails of fishes. On this account their appear- 
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ance is completely savage; yet they are very sen¬ 
sible to shame, gentle in their manners, and better 
made in their arms, legs, and shoulders, than can la- 
expressed. Their faces are punctured in the sam«‘ 
manner as the Indians;—some have six marks, 
some eight, some fewer; they use a language of their 
own, but it is understood by no one. Itloreover, I 
Iwlieve that e\ery possible language has been ad¬ 
dressed to tliem. They have no iron in tlieir coun¬ 
try, but manufacture knives out of certain kinds of 
stones, with which they point tlieir arrows. They 
have also brought from this island a piece of a broken 
.sword inlaid with gold, which we <-an pronounc*- 
undoubtedly to have bei-n rnadi- in Italy; and one 
of the children had in his ears two pieci-s {todini) 
of silver, which as certainly appear to have- U-en 
made in Venice,—a circumstance inducing me to 
lielieve that their country belongs to the continent, 
since it is evident that, if it had been an island 
where any vessel had touched licfon- this time, we 
should have heard of it. They have gn-at jilenty 
of salmon, herring, stockfi.sh, and similar kinds of 
fish. They have also abundance of timlier, and 
principally of the pine, fitted for the masts and 
yards of ships; on which account his Serene IVIa- 
jesty anticipates the greatest adiantage from this 
country, both in furnishing timber for his shipping, 
of which he at pre.sent stands in great need, and 
also from the men who inliabit it, who appear ad¬ 
mirably fitted to endure laliour, and will probably 
turn out the l>est slaves which have been discovered 
up to this time. This arrival appeared to me an 
event of wliich it w-as right to inform you; and if 
on the arrival of the other caravel I receive any 
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additional information, it shall be transmitted to 
you in like manner."* 

Nothing could be more cruel and impolitic than 
the conduct of Corls real in seizing and carrying into 
captivity these unfortunate natives ; and it is diffi¬ 
cult to repress our indignation at the heartless and 
calculating spirit with which the Portuguese monarch 
entered into the adventure, contemplating the rich 
supplies of .slaves that were to be imported from this 
new country, t It is an ingenious conjecture of 
the biographer of Cabot, to whose re.search we owe 
our acciuaiiuance with this letter, that the name 
Terra de La'sinoior was given to the coast by the 
Portugu<‘se slave-merchants in consequence of tin* 
admirable qualiijes of the natives as lalxiurers, and 
in anticipation of the profits to be derived from a 
monopoly of this unchristian traflic. 

But distress and disaster pursued the specula¬ 
tion ; On the loth iMay IdOl, Cortereal departed 
on a second voyage with a determination to pursue 
his discovery, and, as we may plausibly conjec¬ 
ture, to return with a new eargo of slaves and tiin- 
l)er; but he was never again heard of. A similar 
dark and unhappy fate befell his brother, Alichael 
de Cortereal, who sailed with two ships in search 
of his lost relative;, but (if whom no accounts ever 
again reached Portugal. The most probable con¬ 
jecture seems to lx-, that they both fell victims to 

the just indignation of the natives, whose wives, 
- 4 - 

“ Memoir of'Selnusliun C:il)ot, |i|). 24fK 

•f I tfbsorve tluit in the Ilistorv of l)lse4»very and Adveniure 
in. the Seux, JJd edition, jip. Idff, Mr Murray has que*- 

lioiiefl the aeeuraev of llie opinion stated hy the liiog-rapher of Ca- 
l>ot, “ tliat tile oiqeets of Ctirterears second voyajje were timber 
and slaves.” The letter, however, of I’asquiligi seems tt> me deci¬ 
sive that, if not the sole, Uiey were at least very princijial objects 
in the second voyage. 
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children, and fathers, had been stolen away during 
their first visit to the coast. “ The king,” says Goes, 
“ felt deeply the loss of these two brothers, so much 
the more as they had been educated by him; and 
on this account, mov<A by royal and gracious ten¬ 
derness, in the following year, 1503, he sent at his 
own expense two armed ships in search of them ; 
but it could never be discovered where or in what 
manner either the one or the other was lost, on 
which account this province of Terra Verde, where 
it was supposed the two brothers perished, was call¬ 
ed the Land of the Cortereals.”* The description 
of the inhabitants, as given by this contemporary 
chronicler, contains a few additional particulars to 
those mentioned by Pasquiligi. “ Thte people of 
the country,” says he, “ are very barbarous and 
uncivilized, almost equally so with the natives of 
Santa Cruz, except that they are white, and so 
tanned by the cold that the white colour is lost as 
they grow older, and they become blackish. They 
are of the middle size, very lightly made, and great 
archers. Instead of javelins, they employ sticks 
burnt in the end, which they use as missiles to as 
good purpose as if they were pointed with fine steel. 
They clothe themselves in the skins of beasts, of 
which there are great plenty in the country. They 
live in caverns of rocks, and in houses shaped like 
nests {choupanas). They have no laws, believe 
much in auguries, live in matrimony, and are very 
jealous of theft wives,—in which things they much 
resemble the Laplanders, who also inhabit a north¬ 
ern latitude under 7(y to 85“, subject to the kings 
of Norway and Sweden.”t 

• Damiann Goes, Chronica del Hey Dom, Manuel, part i. c. 6C. 
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Upon tliese voyages of the Cortereala the Portu- 
piese attempted to establish a claim to the discovery 
»f Newfoundland and the adjacent coasts of North 
\merica, though there is ample historical evidence 
;hat both had been visited,by the two Cabots three 
■rears prior to the departure of Cortereal from Lisbon. 
Maps appear to have been forged to support this 
onfair assumption ; and in a volume published by 
Madrignanon at Milan in 1508, which represents 
itself to lie a translation of the Italian work entitled 
“ Paesi Nuoiamente Ritrovati,” the original letter 
of Pasquiligi, describing the arrival of Caspar Cor¬ 
tereal, is disgracefully garbled and corrupted,—for 
the purpose, as ii would seem, of keeping the prior 
discoveries of the Calnits in the background, and ad¬ 
vancing a fabricated claim for the Portuguese.* It 
is unfortunate that this disingenuous process of poi¬ 
soning the sources of historic truth has succeeded, 
and that many autlmrs not aware of its apocryphal 
character, which has been acutely exposed by the 
biographer of Cabot, have given a pernicious cur¬ 
rency to the fable of Madrignanon. 

About fourteen years after his return from the voy¬ 
age of 1498, we have seen that Sebastian Cabot was 
induced to enter the service of Spain; but, though 
liighly esteemed for his eminent abilities, appointed 
one of the Council of the Indies by P'erdinand, and 
nominated to the command of an expedition to the 
north in search of a north-west passage, he appears 
to have been baffled and thwarted in his plans by 
the jealousy of the Spaniards, and was at last com¬ 
pelled to abandon them on the death of Ferdinand. 


• Memoir of Sebastian Cabot, pp. Ssi, 252. 
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He then returned to England ; and^ indefittip^le in 
the prosecution of that great ol)je<-t whicl^ Armed 
the prominent pursuit of his life, induced Henry 
VIII. to fit out a small squadron for the discovery 
of the north-west passage to India. Unfortunately, 
however, for tlw^ sueoess of the voyage, Sir Thomas 
Pert, at tliis time vice-admiral of Ihigland, was 
intrusted with the supreme command, vyhose want 
of courage and resolution was the cause of its ulti¬ 
mate failure. The object of (Jabot was to proceed 
by Iceland towards the American coast, which he 
had already explori'd as far as "»() ', according to Ra- 
musio, or, if we follow (lomara, oH north. This 
w'ould lead him, to use theexpre.ssion of Thorne,* by 
the back of IVcwfoundland, and from '.this point, 
pursuing his voyage farther to the northward, he ex¬ 
pected to find a passage to the kingdom of Cathay. 
The ships accordingly set sail, and on the 11th of 
June they had reached the ()74" of northern lati¬ 
tude. They here found the sea oiien, and Cabot im- 
tertained a cdhfidcnt hope of sailing through a bay or 
'• fret,” which they had then entered, to the shores 


* Letter of' Il(»hert Tbonie. —llalvluyt. edition of lolt'd, p. 

—^ And If they will ftL* il’eir course, after t)ie> Im‘ piu i the l*ol(\ 
towards tlie Oeeidcnt, tfiey .siiall j;oe in the hack side t»» ti-c N'ew- 
foiHidland, wliicli late wtis discovered by yonr (»race s snhjecf.s, 
until tlicy come to tin; back lade and stnitl^ «>f the Indies Occi¬ 
dental: And so, contiiming'tlielr voyaj^e, tliey may return tliorow 
the Straight of Magellan tt» tins ccmntrv, and so they eompasK also 
tlie w<»rla by that vray; and if lliey ^>e tlii.s third wa\, and after 
thev l)e past the Pole, liu-lit toward the Antarticke, and 
then decline towards the land.'' and islands situated hetween the 
tropicks and under tiie oiniitKK'tial, without douht they shall find 
tliere tlu^ richest lands and islands of tlie world, of ^old, preciou.s 
stones, Imhni.s, spice.s, and <)th(*r thinj^es that we here esteem most, 
which come out of stranj^'‘e countries, and may ndurnthe same way.'’ 
See also Goinara, as (pioted in tlie Memoir of Seba''tian (.’ahot, 

p. 21. 
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f the EasiCTii Cathay, when a mutiny of the mari- 
lers, the faintheartedness of Sir Thomas Pert, 
ompclled liiin, much against liis ineliriatiun, to desist 
roni the farther prosecution of th(,‘voyage,and return 
lome.* ,J<’roni tile high latitude reached by this 
iiiterprising seaman, as well as from the expressions 
‘tuployed by Sir Humphrey (Jilbert in .s|K‘aking of 
the voyage, it appears certain that Cabot had entered 
tin great bay afterwards I'Xfilored by Hudson, and 
since known i v his name.+ Tt is an extraordinarv 

• ll iv to thi-N thin! sov”i::e‘ that t!ii' passao'c in lln- 

intwiir, vol. li! ji ot' I’c •• Di'scoiM) v.ijH.i il io(/it\olnTne,'*apprios. 
.Mftfioir of ( 'In ’. p. 117 . I( is val«iiihl<“, if'ihi-'autlior, tliouH'lt ho 
.ipIMMi"' 1)\ uhhI.,...' i.> Hill till' n;imo of llonry VII. ior tliat of 

Ili-mt VIII. tjiioii*'- 1 . '1 I IfiitT wiiifh inanv voar'' Ix'lon* !u* luifl 
rtvtMVfd ftoit. , j ( :,hot lir.iisfUi Hr niaimisiti) in s|K*akin^ 

of'tlio ili-sfovciit". stilt .. ijii.'iitls iii.uir l)\ \’^ria//;iiio, inul of the 
ctHintrv oi Nru I'raiu i*, t»‘mai ks, (lint of this lantl it is not ct*rtam 
ti'< set tt hrlhiTit is joiiu-d to the rontincnl ot h'londa and SjNiiU) 
or tvlirtiirr H is srji.ii.drd into islmids and mav tlius admit of a 
passap* ti» t!n“ kingdom >1 ( atti.is. “• (Stmts’'hr })HM*iH*ds, “ comt* 
mi t\i sl•l^^i^^■ia imdii amii .soim^dal Sij-uor Sohastitiii (iaUiltt* iKKtrii 
Vinitiaiio iiutiniodi ^ian*h <■ p • jcii/a rt rat<« mdl' arte did iiavi^aro, 
«• utDa sid'Hiza di r08mo:,;rali,; : il tpiah* avt'a n<i\l(’ato tlisopra d> 
tHirsla terra (hdia fsuosa ^•’^.lm■ia a spese del lie Ilenrieo \’I1. 
ti'hif,,. iiten a t mo dieisa, etime essemlo e^^li andalo hm^.Uiamto alia 
M»lta <le poneiH'" e (jiiarta dt Maesii o diotr<Kjat‘''(e I sole poste 
la delta terra fiin a^r.itli sessanta sette e incz/<» ssi^lo il inistro [Hilo 
a \i. rli (iui>;no e trtoaadosi il mare apiirtci e .senza hnjK‘diineiUo 
.detmo pensava fermamente jkt (juella sli })«>ter passare alia 
solta (ltd ' ttaio Orieniaie, e ra\rtd)l>t‘ futto, st* la niaiit:;uita thd 
jo'ton' Mi.irim*! i soll<*vati lion rh.n ' sfro fatto toniare a die- 
tro.” '1 HI'- dise«>iirs(‘ is dated 2thh June looJ. 

•f Hakluyt, v.d. iii. p. Id. It mnsi lx* reeo!leeti*d that Sii llum- 
phres (iillieiT liad tin* advantage of liasinj;- e\amiiu‘d the idnirtii of 
Sidxtslian (./uhot, svlutdi, li<‘ ttdis us, were tlien to Ix' seen in tlK> 
Queen’s ptivy pillerv at Whitehall. It has also Ix^cn acutely iv- 
marked by a late writm* (Miunoir of ('abol, n. 2!l), that Ortelius, 
who died nim* yi'ars htdiux* Hudson nnd(‘rti>»>K his first voyage, in 
tlie raap of Anu^riea, puhlisiuMl in his peat p'o^mjdiieal work, tiu- 
‘‘Th«‘atrum Hi his Terrarmn," h;is laid down the form of Hudson’s 
Bay with siiij^ular tuveision. Now we know by the list of authori¬ 
ties eit(sl hy Orltdius, tliat li<“ was in jKissossion of a majj of tlie 
world by Sebastian (.'alM>U Tlie source, therefore, from which lie 
derived Inis information is evident. 
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factj therefore, but it rests upon evidence which it 
would be difficult to controvert, that ninety years 
before the first voyage of Hudson he had been aitti- 
cipated in his principal discovery by an early navi¬ 
gator, to whose merits the world have done little 
justice. 

Whilst the Portuguese, the Spaniards, and the 
English, had early entered upon the career of dis¬ 
covery, the French, a people undoubtedly of the 
highest genius and enterprise, evinced an unaccount¬ 
able inactivity upon this great subject, and appeared 
to view with indifferenct; the brilliant successes of 
other nations. At length Francis I., a monarch 
who was deeply smit with the love of glory, caught 
the enthusiasm for maritime discovery^'tind eager 
to cope upon equal terras with his great rival 
Charles V., fitted out a squadron, of four ships, the 
command of which he intrusted to Giovanni Veraz- 
zano, a Florentine navigator of great skill and cele¬ 
brity. The destination of the armament, however, 
appears to have embraced the purposes of plunder 
as well as of discovery; and in a cruise three of his 
vessels were |o mpeh damaged in a storm, that they 
were compelled, ft»^,.the purpose of refitting, to run 
into a port in Bnttany, from which, impatient of 
the delay, the admiral, in a single vessel named 
the Dauphin, set sail with a determination to pro¬ 
secute discoveries. He first steered his course for 
Madeira, and thence sailed in a westerly direction 
for twenty-five days, making in that time 500 
leagues. A storm now attacked him, in which 
his litjle vessel had nearly perished, but he at last 
weathered the gale, and proceeding onwards for 400 
leagues, arrived upon a coast that, according to his 
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wn account, had never before been visited.* It is 
robable that this shore belonged either to North 
r South Carolina :+ and the appearance of many 
arge fires on the beach convinced him that the coun- 
ry was inhabited. Verazzano, however, in vain 
ought for a port; and after exploring the coast both 
0 the south and north without success, he was com- 
jelled to anchor in the open sea, after which he sent 
lis boat on sliore to open an intercourse with the na¬ 
tives. This he effected not without some difficulty; 
or as soon .as the French landed the savages fled in 
Jrcat trepidation ; yet they soon after stole back, ex- 
Mbiting signs of much wonder and curiosity. At 
last, being eonvinci'd that they had nothing to fear, 
they comptetely recovered tludr confidence, and not 
only brought provisions to the French, but assisted 
them in drawing their boat on shore, and carefully 
and minutely scrutinized every thing belonging to 
the vessels and the crew. They admired the white 
skin of the strangers, handled their dress, and 
exhibited the utmost astonishment and delight. 
They themselves were a handsome race of people, 
their eyes dark and large, their expression bold, 
open, and cheerful; their chests were broad, and 
they combined middle stature and symmetry of 
limbs with great nimbleness and swiftness of foot. 
Their colour was tawny, not unlike the Saracens, 
and they wore their hair, which was black and 
thick, tied behind their head in a little tail, and 
sometimes ornamented with a garland of birds’ 
feathers. Their bodies were not disfigured or tat- 


• Ramusio, toI. iii. p. 420.—“ Dovi scopgimtno una 

terra uuovay non pin da ^Pantidii iie da moderni vista*'’ 

+ “ Sta questa terra in gradi Ramusio, vol. iii* p. 420. 
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tooed in any way, and they walked about perfectly 
naked, except that they wore short aprons of furs 
fastened round their middle by a girdle of woven 
grass. In the immediate vicinity of the coast the 
country was sandy, rising into gentle undulations ; 
as they proceeded it became more elevated, and 
was covered by noble woods, consisting, not of the 
usual forest-trees, but of the palm, laund, cypress, 
ajid others then unknown in Europe, which grew to 
a great height, and diffused a delicious jterfunn' that 
was disceriK'd far out at sea. “ The land also,” says 
Verazzano in his letter to Francis I., “ is full of many 
animals, as stags, deer, and hares, which were seen 
sporting in the forests, and frequenting the banks of 
pleasant lakes and rivers ; nor were there wanting 
great plenty and variety of birds of games fitted to 
afford delightful recreation for the sjeortsman. The 
sky was clear, the air wholesome and tcmjx^rate, the 
prevalent wdnd blowing from the w'est, and the sea 
calm and placid. In short a country more full of aiiu'- 
nity could not well be imagined.”* An c.xcellent 
author and navigator thinks it probable that the 
spot where Verazzano first landed was on the coast 
of Georgia, near the present town of Savannah.t 
From this he proceeded along the shore, which 
turned to the eastward and appeared thickly inha¬ 
bited, but so low and open that landing in such a 
surf was impossible. In this perplexity a young 
sailor undertook to sw'im to land and accost the na¬ 
tives ; but when he saw the crowds which thronged 
the lieach he repented of liis purpose, and, although 
within a few yards of the landing-place, his cour- 

• Kamusio, vol. iii, p. 42(1. 

'f* Forster's Discoveries iu the North, p. 
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as;(> failed, and he attempted to turn baek. At this 
moment the water only reached his waist; but, over- 
come with terror and exhaustion, he had scarcely 
strength to cast his presents and trinkets upon the 
i)ea<'h, when a high wave cast him stupified and 
senseless upon the shore. The savages ran imme¬ 
diately to liis assistance, and carried him to a little 
distance from the sea, where it was some time be- 
fore he r(‘co^■e^ed his recolhrtion ; and great was his 
terror wlien he found himself entirely in their power. 
Stretching his hands towards the sliij), he uttered a 
piercing shriek, to which his friends of the New 
World replied by raising a loud yell, intended, as 
he afterwards found, to encourage him. But, if this 
was sufficiently alarming, their farther proceedings 
proved still more formidable. They carried him to 
the foot of a hill, turned his face towards the sun, 
kindled a large fire, and stripped him Jiaked. No 
<louht was now h'ft in the mind of the unhappy man 
that they were about to offer him as a sacrifice to 
the sun ; and his companions on board, who watch¬ 
ed the j)rogress of the adventure, unable, from the 
violence of the sea, to lend him assistance, were of 
till' same oi>inion. They thought, to use Verazza- 
no’s own words, that the natives were going to roast 
and (!at liim.* But their fears were soon turn(!d into 
gratitude and astonishment; for they only dried his 
clothes, warmed him, and showed him every mark 
of kindness, caressing and patting his white skin; 
and on observing that he still trembled and looked 
suspicious, they assisted him to dress, conducted him 
to the beach, tenderly embraced him, and, pomting 


* llarousio) vot. iii. {>. 421. 
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to the vessel, removed to a little distance to show 
that he was at liberty to return to his friends. 
This he did by swimming to the ship’s boat, which 
had been put out to receive him, followed by the 
kind gestures of the savages, who gazed after him 
till they saw him safe among his friends. The spot 
where Verazzano found this amiable jwjople is con¬ 
jectured by Forster to have been somewhere l)etween 
New Jersey and Staaten Island. 

From this the Florentine sailed onward, observing 
the coast trending to the northward, and after a rmj 
of fifty leagues came to anchor off a delightful coun¬ 
try covered with the finest forests. The trees, al¬ 
though equally luxuriant, did not emit the same per¬ 
fume as those before seen ; but the region was rich, 
covered with grass, and thickly peopled, although 
the natives appeared more timid than the last, and 
avoided all intercourse. The sailors, however, dis- 
c-overed and seized a family who had concealed 
themselves in the underwood, consisting of an old 
woman, a young girl of a tall and handsome figure, 
and six children. The two younger of the little 
ones were squatted on the shoulders of the old wo¬ 
man,, and anotlier child hung behind her back, 
whilst the girl was similarly loaded. On being 
approached both the females shrieked loudly; but, 
having succeeded in pacifying them, the sailors 
understood, by their signs, that all the men had 
escaped to the woods on the appearance of the ships. 
Much persuasion was now used to induce them to go 
on board; but although the elderly lady showed 
symptoms of acquiescence, and eagerly ate the food 
which was offered her, no entreaties cotUd soften the 
obstinacy and rage of the younger. She uttered 
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piercing cries, cast Hie meat indignantly on the 
ground, and rendered the task of dragging her 
through the tliick woods so tedious and distressing, 
that they were obliged to desist and leave her, only 
carrying with them a little l)Oy, who could make no 
resistance.* The people of this country possessed 
fairer complexions than those whom they had just 
left, and were clad with large leaves sewed together 
with threads of wild hemp. Their common food was 
pulse, but they subsisted also by fishing, and were 
very expert in catching birds with gins. Their 
Ik)ws were made of hard wood, their arrows of canes 
headed with lish-bone, and their boats constructed 
of one large tree hollowed by fire, for they appeared 
to have no instruments of iron or other metal. Wild 
vines crept up the trunks of the trees, hanging in rich 
festoons from the branches, and the banks and mea¬ 
dows were cov(‘red with roses, lilies, violets, and 
many sorts of herbs different from those of Europe, 
yielding a fresh and delightful fragrance. 

Verazzano now proceeded 100 leagues farther, to 
a sheltered and beautiful bay surrounded by gent¬ 
ly rising hills, and discovered a large river, which 
from its depth seemed navigable to a considerable dis¬ 
tance. Fearful, however, of any accident, they as¬ 
cended it in boats ; and the voyage conducted them 
through a country so full of sweetness and attraction 
that they left it with much regret.t Prosecuting their 
discoverfes fifty leagues eastward, they reached an¬ 
other island of a triangular shape, covered with rich 
wood, and rising into gentle hills, which reminded 
them of Rhodes both in its form and general aspect. 
A contrary wind, however, rendered it impossible to 
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land, and pursuing their course about fifteen leagues 
farther along the coast, they found a pprt where there 
was an excellent anchorage. Here they were soon 
A-isited by the natiA-es, who came in a scjuadron of 
twenty boats, and at first eautiously kept at the dis¬ 
tance of fifty paces. ObserA’ing, hoAvever, the friend¬ 
ly gestures of tlie strangers, tlieyA cntured nearer, and 
AA'hen tile French threw them bells, mirrors, and 
other trinkets, they raistd a loud and simultam-- 
ous shout expressive of joy and security, no longer 
hesitating to row their boats to the ship’s side and 
come aboard. They are described by V(‘raz/.ano, 
in his account of the voyage sent to Francis I., as 
the finest and hand.somest race, and the most civi¬ 
lized in their manners, of any he had yet met in 
America. Their colour Avas fairer than that of the 
more southern people, and in the symmetry of their 
forms, and the simplicity and gracefulness of their 
attitudes, they almost vied with the antique. They 
.soon became exceedingly friendly and intimate, and 
conducted the French into the interior of the coun¬ 
try, which they found variegated Avith AV(M)d, and 
more delightful than can be easily described. Adapt¬ 
ed for every sort of cultivation, Avhether of corn, 
vines, or olives, it was interspersed with plains of 
twenty-five or thirty leagues in length, optoi and 
unehcumlHired with trees, and of such fertility, that 
whatever fruit might be soaa'ii, Avas certain to pro¬ 
duce a rich and abundant return. They aflerAvards 
entered the woods, which were of great size, and so 
thick that a large army might have l)een concealed in 
them. The trees consisted of oaks and cypresses, be. 
sides other species tmknown to Europe. Tin y found 
also apples, parsley, plums, and filberts, and many 
other kinds of fruit different from those o'^ ’’tfb- 
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They saw likewise many animals, such as harts, 
roes, wolves, and stags, which the natives caught 
with snares, and destroyed with hows-and arrows, 
th('ir principal we.ipons of offence. The arrows 
were made with great n<*atness, and at the point 
inst(,‘iid of iron they inserted flints, jaspers, hard 
marl lie, and other kinds of cut stones. These they 
also made use of in felling trees, and in Excavat¬ 
ing their boai :, which, with great skill, were made 
of a single trunk, yet large enough to hold ten or 
twelve men ei mmodiously. Their oar.s were short 
and hroad at the extn'initT, which they plied in the 
sea w’ithout any accident hajipening, trusting solely 
to their strength of arm and skilful management, 
and seeming able to go at almost any rate they 
pleased. Their houses were constructed in a circular 
shape, tenor twelve paces in circuit, built of'-oards, 
and separattsl from each otlu'r without any atten. 
tion paid to architectural arrangement, covered 
with tiles made of clay, of excellent workmanship, 
and effectually jirotectcd from the wind and rain.* 
On one subject alone they showed suspicion, being 
extremely jealous of the least intercourse between 
the French and their women. These they W'ould 
on no persuasion allow to enter the ship, and on 
one occasion, while the king came on board, and 
spent some hours in curiously examining every part 
of the vess(‘l, his royal consort was left with her 
female att('ndants in a boat at some distance, and 
strictly watched and guarded.t 


• Tlanuisit), vol. iii. p, 422. 

t l’his country, accitrdin^ Vora/zano, was situated in 41?* 
alitude (Kamusio, vol. iii. j). 422X which, if correct, would {K)int 
it out as the present tlouiisliing' state ol' Mussacliusetts. 
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The French now bade adieu to this kind people, 
and pursued their discoveries for 150 l(‘a<:ues, ex¬ 
ploring a coast which extended first towards the 
east and afterwards to the north. Tlie country still 
presented an agreeable and inviting aspect, altliough 
the climate became colder, and the regions along 
which they passed more hilly. A progress of other 
fifty leagues brought them to a more mountain¬ 
ous district than any yet seen, covered with dark 
and dense forests, and {Ktssessed by a people whose 
habits and temper seemed to partake of the severer 
nature of their country.. On att(‘nipting to open 
an intercourse, \’'erazzano found them as fierce and 
sullen as those with whom he had lately dealt w'ere 
agreeable and gctierous. Twenty-five of the crew 
who landed, were received with a shower of ar¬ 
rows ; and although the exhibition of arlich>s of 
barter overcame their scruples, and tempted them 
to agree to an interchange of commodities, the man¬ 
ner in which this was t^ffected (‘vinced a striking 
mixture of avidity and suspicion. They came 
down to the beach, choosing the spot where the 
surf was breaking most violently, and insisted that 
the French boat should remain on tin* other side ; 
a rope was then passed from it to the shore, and 
the different articles were swung along it. Strings 
of l)eads, toys, or mirrors, they utterly despised; 
but eagerly received knives, fishing-hooks, swords, 
saws, or any thing in the shape of cutting-metal 
to be used in war or in the chase, though such was 
their savage tempter, that during the process of ex¬ 
change they expressed their aversion to the stran¬ 
gers by uncouth gestures of contempt and derision. 
It seems probable that the country, now for the first 
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jime visited by Europeans, was the present pro- 
/ince of Maine; as we are told by Verazzano, that 
1 farther run of fifl.v leagues along the coast brought 
iim to a cluster of tliirty islands separated by nar¬ 
row clianiiels,—a description which points out, in 
precise terms, the Bay of Pen<)l)scot.* 

P’roin this point he pursued his indefatigable course 
ibr 150 leagues farther, till he reached the land al¬ 
ready discovi ii'd, as he says, by the Britons, in the 
latitude of 5(t , which is evidently Newfoundland. 
Here his in-o-- isions began to fail, and thinking it 
prudent to sail for France,Jie reached home in safety 
in the month of July 1524. 

Verazzano hau thus completed the survey of a 
line of coast ext( iiding for 700 leagues, and em¬ 
bracing the whole of the United States, along 
with a large |)ortion of British America. It was 
undoubtedly an enterprise of great magnitude and 
splendour, and deserves to be carefully recorded, 
not only as comprehending one of tlu' w idest ranges 
of early discovery, but as making ns for the first 
time acquainted with that noble country whose 
history is so important, and whose destinies, even 
after a progress unrivalled in rapidity, appear at this 
moment only in their infancy. The Florentine gave 
to the whole region which he had discovered the 
name of New France; he then laid before the king 
a plan for completing his survey of the coast, pene¬ 
trating into the interior, and establishing a colony; 
and he appears to have met with encouragement 
from Francis I., who embraced his proposals for co- 

• Murray’s North America, vol. i. |). 7!h The veracity of the 
Florentine navigator, in his description of tlie ferocious habitii of 
the natives, is strikingly eorrobtuuted by the deteniiined and rancor¬ 
ous hostility evinced ai'terwards by the Indians of this district in op- 
;xisin<r every attemat at settlement. 
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Ionization. From this moment, however, liis liistory 
is involved in obscurity. Hakluyt aflinns that he 
performed three voyages to Korth America, and 
gave a map of the coast to Henry VIII. The bio¬ 
grapher of Cahot as.s(Tts, that he was the “ Pied¬ 
montese pMot” who WHS slain on the coast of Ame¬ 
rica in l.")27,* not aware that \’erazzano was a Flo¬ 
rentine and alive in 15117; and llamusio could not 
R.secrtain tlie particulars of his last e.\]>edition, or even 
discover in what year it took place. All that is cer¬ 
tainly known is, that it proved fatal to this great 
navigator. Having landed incautiously upon the 
American coast, he and his party were surrounded 
and cut to pieces hy th<‘ .savages; after which they 
barbarously devoured them in the sight of their eom- 
panions.t 

The death of "Wrazzano aji])ears to have thrown 

• Memoir p. 27^1 

*t* Six'll is the account oi' Kanni.sio in liis DiscourM- njMin New 
France, vol. iii. p. 4I7* But (’ardenn's, in a work enlitletl J'AisaJo 
(Vftnolo^icf) para la llisttiria de la Fknida." (|>. h), has committed 
an error sintilar to tliat of tlie writer of Cahot s life. lit* iM-lieves 
that A'erazzaiio wa.s tlx* same as .inan tlx* l-loriTitiix*, a pirate in 
the .service of France, wixt was taken hy tlx* Spaiiiaids in 1.524, 
and handed.” I'he evidence which «i\ertiirn.s the theories of hotli 
these authors is to he litiind in a letter ol’Aiinihal ('an*, (jnoted bv 
TiralM»schi, Stmia della Letteratura !tal., vol. \ ii. part i. m). 2hl, 2I»:J’, 
from wdiich it aj)|M*arH that Wrazzano was ali\e in lao/. Fetten* 
F’amiliari del. Coimn. AnnihnI Caro, vol. i. p. II. In his peat work, 
TiralMischi ha.s c<*lhH'ted all that is known rcpirdinj'; the lih* of lliis 
eminent discoverer; but this ail is little or nolhinp-. Ih* was Inuti 
alnnit the year 14115; hi.s father was Ficrandrea \ erazzano, a nohle 
Florentine, liis mother Fiametta Caf>elli. Of his youth, and for what 
rc*asons he entered into the service of FraiU'i.s I., nothin|f is km*wn. 
The only published work of Verazzano is the narrative in Uamusio, 
addressed to Francis I., wiitten with iiiucli simplicitv and elepince. 
But in tlie Strozzi l.,ibrarv at Flor<*nce is pre.serveil a niaiuiHcripl, 
ill which he is said to with p*eat mimiteix*sK, a desi'ription of 
all the ciil^ntriert which he had visited during-his voyap*, and from 
which, .says TiralMischi, we derive the intelligence that he had fiirmed 
the desipi of attempting^ a passap* tlirongh tliese seas t*» the Kast 
Indies. It is much to he de.sireil tliat .some Italian scholar would 
ifkvonr the world vv^i'*- the VS o"'* V.'*7V7-?';r-:in 
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i damp over (lie farther prosecution of discovery by 
,he court of France ; but at leiivtli, after an inter¬ 
val of ten years, iacques (hirtier, an enterprising 
and able mariner of St Main, was chosen by the 
Sit'iir de Midler.i;. •, Vice-Admiral of France, to 
conduet a voyaye (o Newfoundland, which, since 
its discovery by Fabot, had been seldom visited, 
and was imp rfectly known, (’artier departed from 
St Malo oil the 20th of April I’l.’ld, with two 
sliijis, each o! (iO tons burden, and havini; on board 
a well-appointed <Tew of si.vty-one men.- The 
voyage a|i|ii 'irs to have been limited to a survey of 
tlie northern ei isi of Xewfoundlandj of which he 
gives a minute description, dwelling particularly oil 
the zoological features of the country. He found 
tlu' land in most parts extremely wild and barren, 
“ in so much that he did not S(‘e a cartload of good 
(Sirtli ; and the inhabitants were of stout make, but 
wild and unruly.” They wore tlu'ir hair tied on 
the top like a bunch of hay, fixed with a wooden bod¬ 
kin, and ornamented with birds’ feathers. Like their 
companions whom (kibot had described, they were 
eJotlied in beasts’ skins, ..nd ornamented their bo¬ 
dies by painting them with roaii-eolours. They 
paddh'd about in boats made of the bark of birch- 
trees, in which they earned on a constant trade of 
fishing, and caught gri'at numbers of seals. After 
having almost eireuniiiavigated Newfoundland, Car- 
tier stood in towards the continent, and anchored 
in a bay which, from the extreme lu'at, was deno¬ 
minated Ba' e du Chaleur. The description of tlie 
inhabitants of this spot is striking and interesting. 
“ Taking our way," says he, “ along the coast, we 


liumu.'iio, vol. iii p. 41)5. 
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came in sight of the savages, who stood on tlie borders 
of a lake in the low grounds, where they had lighted 
their fires, which raised a great smoke. We went 
towards them, and found that an arm of the sea ran 
into the l^e, into which we pushed with our Iwats. 
Upon this the savagt's approached in one of their 
little barks, bringing along with tlu'm pieces of roast¬ 
ed seals, which they jilaced upon w'ooden boards, and 
afterwards retired, making signs that this was in¬ 
tended as a present for us. We innnc<liat<‘ly put two 
mi‘n ashore, with hatchets, kniv<‘s,»garlan(ls for the 
head, and such like wares. On seeing these articles 
they appeared much delighted, and crowded to the 
bank where we were, [)addling tlndr barks, and 
bringing skins and other articles, which they meant 
to exchange for our merchandise. Their number, 
including men, women, and childnm, was upwards 
of 300. Some of the women, who would not ven¬ 
ture nearer, stood up to the knees in water, sing¬ 
ing and dancing. Others, who had passed over, 
came to us with great familiarity, rubbing our arms 
with their hands, which they afterwards lifted up to 
heaven, singing all the while and making signs of 
joy; such at last was their friendliness and security, 
that they bartered away every thing they had, and 
stood beside us quite naked; for they scrupled not 
to give us all that was on them, and indeed their 
whole wardrobe was not much to speak of. It was 
evident that this people might be without difficulty 
converted to our faith. They migrate from place 
to place, and subsist themselves by fishing. Their 
country is warmer than Spain, and as beautiful as 
can tie imagined,—level, and covered even in the 
smallest spots with tnies, and this although the soil 
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is saiidy. It is full also of wild corn, which hath an 
ear similar to ryi;. We saw many beautiful meadows 
full of riel) grass, and lakes where there were plenty 
of salmon. The savages called a hatchet cochi, and 
a knife bacon.”* All the navigators who had hither¬ 
to visited Newfoundland, on reaching it^ northern¬ 
most point, ap|)ear to have sailed across the Straits 
of Belleislc to Ckipe Charles upon the eoast of La¬ 
brador; but the course of Cartier led him through 
the straits into the great CJulf of St Law rence, now 
for th: first tin^j visited by any European. His pre¬ 
decessor, Veraz/.ano, after reaching the shore of the 
Bay of Fnndy, had jirobably sailed along the coast of 
Nova Scotia until he reached Cajie,Breton. Car- 
tier, on the contrary, saw before him a wide and ex¬ 
tensive field of discovery to the west, which he pur¬ 
sued for some time, directing his course along the 
coast of the Bay of St Lawrence ; but, as the si'ason 
was far advanced and the weather became precari¬ 
ous, he determined to reserve a more complete exa¬ 
mination of this unknown country for a second voy. 
age, and returned safely to France, coming to an¬ 
chor in the port of St Malo upon the .'ith of Sep¬ 
tember 15d4.t 

Having been receiv(‘d with favour and distinc¬ 
tion, Cartier, after ii short interval, embarked upon 
a second voyage. His squadron consisted of three 
ships,—the Great Hermina, of which Cartier him¬ 
self was master, l)eing a vessel of about 120 tons, 
the Little Hermina of (iO tons, and the Hermiril- 
lon of 40 tons burden. The crews solemiily pre¬ 
pared themselves for their voyage by confession amd 
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the reception of tlie sacrament; after wliich they en¬ 
tered in a body into the choir of the cathedral, and 
stood before the bishop, wlio was clothed in his cano¬ 
nicals, and devoutly gave them his benediction. 
Having fulfilled these rites, the fleet weighed anchor 
on the 15fh of May lo.'l.'i, and the admiral steered 
direct for Newfoundland. His ships, however, were 
soon after separated in a storm, and did not again 
join company till the 2t)th of June; after which they 
proceeded to explore the large gulf which he had al¬ 
ready entered. It was,” to use th(^>vords of the na¬ 
vigator himself, “ a very fair gulf, full of islands, pass¬ 
ages, and entrances to what wind soever you pleased 
to bend, having a great island like* a cape of land 
stretching somewhat farther forth than the* eethers.” 
This island is evidently that named by the* English 
Anticosti, being mere*ly a ceerruptieni of Natisceetec, 
the appellation at this day givon it by the* natives. 
To the channel between it and the oj)pe).site ee)ast of 
Labrador, Cartier gave* the name of St Lawre*nce, 
which has since bee*n exteJide*d to the* wheile gulf. 

On reaching the eastern peeirit eef the island of 
Anticosti, the Fre*ne*h, who hael along with them 
two of the native*s of the country, whom the*y had 
induced in their former voyage to accomjeany them 
to France, requested their advie*e as to their far¬ 
ther progress. The savagt*s stated, that the gulf 
in which they now lay gradually e*ontrae:ted its 
dimensions till it terminated in the mouth of a 
mighty river named Hochelaga, flowing from a vast 
distance in the interior of a great continent. That 
two days’ sail above Anticosti would bring them to 
the kihgdom of Saguenay, beyond which, along the 
bank of the same river, was a populous territory, si- 
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tuated at its liigliest known ])oint, where the stream 
was only navigable by small boats. Having receiv¬ 
ed this information, Cartier sailed onwards, explor¬ 
ing both sides of the river, and openiiig a communi¬ 
cation with the inhabitants by means of the natives 
whom he carried along with him. The good effects 
of this arrangement were soon seen ; for at first 
they fled in great alarm uj)on the approach of any 
of the ships' crews ; but on hearing the interpreters 
cry out that they were Taignoagny and Domagaia, 
—names which jeemed toinsipre immediate ideas of 
friend! .ness and confidence,—they suddenly turned 
back ; after which they began to dance and rejoice, 
running away with great speed, and .soon returning 
with eels, fishes, grain, and musk-melons, wdiich they 
cast into the boats w itli gestures expressive of much 
kindness and courtesy.* This soon led to a more 
intimate and inten'sting intercour.se; and on the fol¬ 
lowing day the lord of the country, who was named 
Donnaconna, made a formal visit to the admiral’s 
ship, accompanied by twadvi; boats, in wdiich were 
a great multitude of his subjects. On approaching 
tile vessel he ordered ten of these boats to ship their 
paddies and remain stationarj', while he himself, 
with the other two boats, and attendt'd by a suite 
of sixteen of his subjects, advanced over against the 
smallest of the French ships, and standing up, com¬ 
menced a long oration, throwing his body into a va¬ 
riety of strange and uncouth postures, wdiich were 
afterw'ards discovered to be signs indicating glad¬ 
ness and security. Donnaconna now came aboard 
the admiral’s ship, and an enthusiastic interview 
took place between him and the twn savages who 
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had been in Prance.* They recounted witli much 
gesticulation the extraordinary things which they 
liad seen in that country, dwelling on the kind en¬ 
tertainment they had experienced, and after many 
expre-ssive looks of wonder and gratitude, the king 
entreated the admiral to stretch out his arm, which 
he kissed with devotion, laying it fondly upon his 
neck, and showing, hy gestures which could not lx* 
mistaken, tliat he wishc'd to make much of him. 
Cartier, anxious to evince an equal contidence, en. 
tered Donnaconna’s boat, carrying with him a col¬ 
lation of bread and wine, with which the monarch 
was much jdeased, and the French, returning to 
their ships, ascended the riv(T ten leagues, till they 
arrived at a village where this friendly potentate 
usually resided, and which was named Stadacona, 
“ It was,” according to the original account of Car- 
tier, “ as goodly a plot of gromid as ])ossil)ly might 
be seen, very fruitful, and covered with nobh- trees 
similar to those of France, such as oaks, elms, 
ashe.s, walnut-trees, maple-trees, citrons, vines, and 
white thorns which brought forth fruit like dam¬ 
sons, and beneath these woods grew as good hemp as 
any in France, without its being either planted or 
cultivated by man’s labour.”!' 

From this time the intercourse between the 
French and Donnaconna continued wdth every i-x- 
pression of friendliness ; but on hearing that the 
admiral had determined to go to Hochelaga, a sud¬ 
den jealousy appeared to seize him lest he and his 
people should Ik; deprived of the advantages of 
an uninterrupted communication with the white 

* Kainusio, vo). iii. p. 443* Secunda Helationedi Jacques Cartier. 
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strangers, and every passible device was put in exe¬ 
cution to det(T them from their purpose. One of 
these stratag< ms was so ludicrous that we may be 
permitted to give CJartier’s account of it in an 
abridgment oi' the quaint translation of Hakluyt: 
“ The next day, being the iHthof September, these 
men still endeavoured to seek all means possible to 
hinder us from going to Ilochelaga, and for this 
purpose devised a pretty guile : They went and 
dressed three men lik«' devils, being wrapped in dogs’ 
skins, white and black, with tlieir faces besmeantd 
as black as a coal, and horns upon their heads more 
than :< vard long.” These figures they causwl to be 
secretly (lut into one of the boats, which they con¬ 
cealed witliin a winding of the wooded bay, waiting 
patiently for the tide. When tlu“ proper moment 
had arrived, a multitude of the boats, crowded 
with natives and conducted by Taignaogny, sud¬ 
denly emergeii from the creidv ; on a signal given, 
the boat in which were the counterfeit devils came 
rushing out of its concealment, and the middle¬ 
most devil standing nji made a long oration, ad¬ 
dressed to the French ships, of which of course every 
syllable was unintelligibh'. “ Then,” to resume the 
words of Hakluyt, “ did King Donnaconna with all 
liis people pursue them, and lay hold on the boat 
and devils, who, so soon as the men were come to 
them, fell prostrate as if they had been dead, upon 
which they were taken up and carried into the 
wood, being but a stoneeast off, at which time every 
one of the savages withdrew hinisidf into tlie wood, 
and when there began to make a long discourse, so 
loud that it was easy for the French to hear them 
even in their ships. When this oration or debate. 
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which lasted for half an hour, was ended, Carti: 
and his crew espied Taif(naogny and Doinaga 
coming towards them, holding tlieir hands joint 
together, carrying their hats under their upjx'r ga 
ment, showing a great admiration, and looking i 
to heaven. Upon this the captain hearing them, ai 
seeing their gestures and ceremonies, asked the 
what they ailed, and what was ha|)pened or chanct 
anew', to which they answered tliat there were ve 
ill tidings Itefallen, saying in their broken Frenc 
‘ Nenni est il l)on,’ that is to say, it was not goo 
Our captain asked them again what it was, ai 
tlien they answered that their god C'udraigny hi 
spoken in Ilochelaga, and that he had .sent the 
three devils to show unto them that there was 
much ice and snow in that country that whosoev 
went there should die; which words when t 
French heard tliey laughed and mocked them, sa 
ing that their god Cudraigny was hut a fool and 
noddie, for he knew not what he said or did. Th 
hade them akso carry their compliments to his nu 
sengers, and inlorni them that the god whom th 
served would defend them from all cold if they wot 
otily lielieve in him.”* 

Having thus failed in the object intended to 
gained by this extraordinary masijueraile, the sa\-aj 
offered no farther opjiosition, and the French procet 
ed in their pinnace and two boats up the river St La 
rence towards Ilochelaga. They found the coun 
on both sides extremely rich and Iniautifully vari 
covered with fine wood, and alwunding in vir 
though the grapes, from want of cultivation, w 
neither so large nor so sweet as those of France. 1 

• Hakluyt, vol. iU. p. 218; and Ramusio, vol. iii. [i. 444. 
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prevalent trees were the same as in Europe,—oaks, 
elms,walnut, eeflar,fir, ash,box,and willow; and the 
natives on (jach side of the river, who appeared to ex- 
ereise prinei|';dly the trade of fishermen, entered into 
an iiitereoursr with the strangers as readily and kind¬ 
ly as if they had been their own countrymen. One 
of the lords of the country did not scruple after a 
short acquaintance to make a j)res(>nt to (larticr of 
two of his cliildren, one of whom, a little girl of 
seven or eight years old, he carried away with him, 
whilst ii(> returned the other, a hoy, who was con- 
sideri'o too young to travel. Thi'v saw gri'at variety 
of birds, almost all of which were the same as those 
of EurojH (Iranes, swans, geese, ducks, pheasants, 
partridyej, thrushes, hlackhird.s, turtles, finehes, red¬ 
breasts, nightingales, and sparrows of divers kinds, 
were observed, besides many other birds. 

By this timi> tin' river had become narrow, and in 
.some jilaces dangerous in its navigation owing to the 
rapids; and the b'rench, who had still three days’ sail¬ 
ing before them, left their pinnaci’ and took to their 
boats, in which, after a prospi'rous passage, they 
reaeht'd the city of lloclu'laga. It consisted of about 
fifty housi's, built in the midst of large and fair 
corn-fields near a great mountain, which the French 
called Mont Royale, corrupted by time into Mont¬ 
real, tvhich name the place still retains ; whilst the 
original American designation of Ilochelaga has Ix'en 
long since forgotten. The city, according to Cartier’s 
description, was round, compas.sed about with tim¬ 
ber, and with three courses of ramparts, one within 
another, framed like a sharp spire, but laid across 
above. The enclosure which surrounded the towm 
was in height about two rood^ having but one gate. 
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which was shut with piles^ stakes, and bars. Over 
it, and also in various parts of the wall, were places 
to run along, and ladders to get up, with maga¬ 
zines or heaps of stones for its defence. The houses 
were entirely of wood, with roofs of bark very arti¬ 
ficially joined together. Each house had a court in 
the midst of it, and consisted of many rooms, whilst 
the family lighted their fin* in the centre of the court, 
and during the day all liv('d in common; at night 
the husbands, wives, and children, retired to their 
several chambers. At the top of the house were 
gamers where they kept their corn, which was 
something like the millet of Brazil, and called by 
them carracony. They had also stores of pe'ase and 
beans, with musk-melons and great cucumbers. 
Many large butts were obs, ,ve(l in their houses, in 
w'hich they pn'served their dried fish; but this, as 
well as all their other victuals, they dre'ssed and ate 
without salt. They slept upon beds of bark .spread 
on the ground, with coverings of skins similar to 
those of w hich their clothes wer(> made.* 

The reception of the French by the inhabitants 
of Hochelaga was in a high degree friendly; and 
indeed such was the extent of their credulity and 
admiration, that they considered the strangers as 
possessed of miraculous power, and their com¬ 
mander a divine person. This was shown by their 
bringing their king, Agonhanna, an infirm para¬ 
lytic about fifty years of age, to be touched, and, as 
they trusted, cured by the admiral, earnestly im¬ 
portuning him by expressive gestures to rub his arms 
and legs; after which the savage monarch took the 
wreath or crown which he wore upon his head and 
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gave it to Cartier. Soon after this they brought 
with them all the diseased and aged folks whom 
they could eolleet, and besought him to heal them; 
on which oeciision his eonduet aj)pears to have been 
that of a man of sincere piety. He neither arro¬ 
gated to himself iniraeulous powers, nor did he al¬ 
together refuse their earnest request; but read, 
from the Gospel of St John, the passion of our Sa¬ 
viour, and praying that the Lord would be pleased to 
open tli' hearts of these forlorn pagans, and teach 
tliem to t iiow the truth, he laid his hands upon them, 
and makim; the sign of the tiross, left the issue of 
their hi iiig healed or not in the hand of theirf’reator.* 
On inqu'ring into their religious tenets, he found 
that they were huried in the deepest ignorance 
and superstition, unaeiiuainted with the existence 
of the only true (hri, and substituting in his 
place a capricious and horrid being of their own 
imaginations, named Cudraigny. They affirmed 
that he often spoke to them, and told them what 
kind of weather they were to have; but, if angry, 
wouk! punish them by throwing dust in their eyes. 
They had a strange and confused idea regarding 
the 'mmortality of tin' soul, believing that after 
death they went to the stars, and descended like 
these bright sparks by degrees to the liorizon, where 
they wandered about in delicious green fields, which 
were full of the most precious trees, and profusely 
sown with fruits and flowers. Cartier explained as 
well as lie could the folly of such a creed, persuaded 
them that Cudraigny was no god but a devil, and 
at his departure promised to return again, and bring 
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some good and holy men/ who would instruct them 
in the knowiedge of the true and only God, and 
baptize them in the name of his Son,.w^ which 
they declared themselves well pleased.*^*,' There 
groweth here,” says Cartier, “ a eertftimitind of 
herb, of which during the summer they collect a 
great quantity for winter consumption, esteeming it 
much, and only permitting men to use it, in the 
following manner: It is lirst dried in the sun; 
after which they wear it about their necks, wrapped 
in a little skin made in tlu' shajte of a hag, along 
with a hollow piece of stone or of wood formed like 
a pipe; after this they l)ruis<‘ it into a powder, 
which is put ijito one of the ends of the said <‘ornet 
or pipe, and laying a coal of lire upon it at the other 
end, they suck so long that they fill their bodies full 
of smoke till it comes out of their mouth and nostrils, 
even as out of the tunnel of a chimney. 'J’hey say 
that this keeps them warm and in health, and never 
go without some of it about them." It is not impos¬ 
sible that the reader, perple.xed by this lalniriously 
minute description, may ha^•e failed to recognise in 
it the first acquaintance made by the French with 
the salubrious and far-famed plant of tobacco.f 
Not long after this the ships’ crews were 
with a loathsome and dreadful disease, caugitt/ 
they supposed, from the natives, which carried off 
twenty-live men, reducing the survivors to a sSite 
of pitiable weakness and suffering. The malady 
was then new to Europeans; but the symptoms de¬ 
tailed by Cartier,—swollen legs, extreme debility, 
putrified gums, and discoloration of the skin^ndt- 
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blood, Iftave no doubt that this strange^ unknown,” 
and cruel pestilence, was the scurvy, siilce so fatally 
familiar 4^thi' European mariner. Providentially, 
lioweveif>^iwy liiscovered from the savages a cure in 
the decjalStiOM of the leaves and bark of a species of 
tn'C called in their language hannida, and since well 
known as the North American white pine. This 
medicine,” .says Cartier, “ worked .so well, that if all 
the physicians of i\lont])elier and Louvain had been 
there w.ih all the drugs of -Mexandria, they would 
not ha\( done so much in one year as that tree did 
in six d lys.”' 

The I'reiicli began now to make preparations for 
their deparUire; but a dishonourable j)lot was first 
carried int'i execution, by which they succeeded in 
seizing Donnaeonna, whose usefulness and liberality 
to them during their residence in Canada merited 
a more generous return. The monarch, however, 
with the exception of a slight per.sonal restraint to 
pre\ent escajie, was treati'd with kindness, and 
soon became n'coneiled to his journey to Euro{)e, 
although his subjects, inconsolable for his loss, 
came nightly howling like wolves about the ships, 
till assured he was in safety. Along with Donna- 
connawiTe secured Taignaogny and DomagatR, who 
had already been in l'’'rance; and, after a prosperous 
voyage, the French ships arrived at St Malo on 
the 6th July l.illG.t It might have been expect¬ 
ed that, after a discovery of such magnitude and 
importance, immi'diate measures would have been 
adopted to appropriate and colonize this fertile, po¬ 
pulous, and extensive country. This seemed the 
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more likely, as the arrival of Cartier and the in¬ 
troduction of the Indian king at court created an 
extraordinary sensation ; yet notwithstanding the 
manifest advantages, both commercial and political, 
likely to result from a settlement in Canada, the 
weak and shallow prejudice which at this time pre¬ 
vailed in most of the nations of Europe, that no 
countries were valuable except such as produced 
gold and silver, threw a damp over the project, and 
for nearly four years the French monaixih would 
listen to no proposals for the establishment of a co¬ 
lony. 

Private adventure at length came forward to ac¬ 
complish that which had lieen neglected by royal 
munificence, and the Sieur de Roberval, a noble¬ 
man of Picardy, requested permission of Francis I. 
to pursue the discovery, and attempt to form a set¬ 
tlement in the country. This the king readily grant¬ 
ed ; and as Roberval was opulent, the preparations 
were made on a great scale. He was created by 
Francis, on the 15th January 1540, Lord of Norim- 
bega, Lieutenant-General and Viceroy in Canada, 
Hochelaga, Saguenay, Newfoundland, Bellflsle, 
Carpon, Labrador, the Great Bay, and Baccalaos,— 
empty and ridiculous titles, which, if merited by 
any (me, ought to have been conferred upon Cartier. 
This eminent navigator, however, was only permit¬ 
ted to accept a subordinate command; and m Ro¬ 
berval, who wished to appear with splendour in his 
new dominions, was detained in fitting out two 
vessels which were his own property, Cartjer was 
ordered to sail before him with the five shipswl- 
ready prepared. He accordingly did so; but Don- 
naconna, the Canadian king, had died in France, 
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and the savages, justly incensed at the breach of 
faith by which they lost their sovereign, received 
the French witl) an altered countenance, devising 
conspiracies against them, that soon led to acts of 
open liostiKty. The French now built for their 
def<*nce, near the present site of Quel)ec, a fort, 
wliich they uanted Charlesbourg, being the first 
Eim^an settlement formed in that part of Ame¬ 
rica. After a long interval Roberval arrived at 
Newfounillaud ; but a jealousy had broken out be¬ 
tween him and Cartier, who took the first oppor¬ 
tunity (luring the night to part from his principal, 
and return with his squadron to France. This of 
course gave a death-blow to the whole undertak¬ 
ing, for Rolwrval was nothing without Cartier; 
and, after some unsuccessful attempts to discover 
a passage to the East Indies, he abandoned the en¬ 
terprise, and returned to his native country. The 
passion for adventure, however, again seized him 
in l.'idl), and he and his brother, one of the bravest 
men of his time, set sail on a voyage of discovery ; 
but they shared the fate of Verazzano and the Cor- 
tereals, being never again heard of. These disas¬ 
ters effectually checked tlie enthusiasm of France, 
whilst in England, the country to whose enterprise 
we have seen Europe indebted for her first acquaint¬ 
ance with the American continent, the spirit of ma¬ 
ritime discovery appeared for some years almost to¬ 
tally extinct. 

The plan of tliis historical disquisition now leads 
us to the examination of some remarkable enter¬ 
prises of the Spaniards for the extension of theif'^ 
immense dominions in tlie New World, along the 
more northern coasts of America. The bold and 
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comprehensive mind of Cortes, the conqueror of 
Mexico, not content with the acquisition of tliat 
noble empire, formed the most extensive jmqects of 
discovery. Alarmed at the attempts of the English 
to discover a northern passage to Cliina and Cathay, 
he resolved to make a careful survey of the whole 
.coast, extending from the river Panuco in Mexico to 
"^'Florida, and thence northwards to the Baccalaos, 
for the' purpose of ascertaining whether there might 
not exist in that quarter a communication with the 
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Soutli Sea. At the same time a squadron in the 
Pacific was to sail along the western coast of 
America^ and hy these simultaneous researches iu' 
trusted to find u strait affording a far shorter and 
easier routi; to India and the Moluccas, and con¬ 
necting together the vast dominions of the Spanisli 
crown.* Charles V., to whom these proposals were 
presented, although willing to encourage every 
.scheme f-T the extension of his power, ungene¬ 
rously threw u[»on their author the whole expense 
of the uiiilertaking; in consequence of which, tlie 
idea of the voyage for the discovery of a north-west 
passage V, as abandoned, and the magnificent designs 
for the conquest of many great and opulent king¬ 
doms sunk at last into the equipment of two brigan¬ 
tines on the coast of the South Sea, the command of. 
which was intrusted to Diego de Hurtado. This 
expedition ended calamitously in a mutiny of one of 
the crews, who brought back their ship to Xalisco: 
the fate of Hurtado was still more unfortunate, for. 
although he continued his voyage, iiQtlier he nor 
any of his crew were ever more heard of. A second 
expedition, intrusted by Cortes to two Spanish cap¬ 
tains, (Jrijalva and Mendoza, was scarcely more 
fortunate: The vessids were separated on the first 
night of their voyagi', and never again joined com¬ 
pany. Grijalva penetrated to an island which he 
denominated Santa Tome, supposed to have been 
.situated near the northern point of California, after 
which he returned to Tehuantepec; whilst Mendoza, 
by his haughty and tyrannical temper, having rei^r 
dered himself odious to his crew, was murdered 
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the pilot, Ximenes, who assumed the command. 
Afraid of returning to Mexico, the traitor sailed 
northward, and discovered the coast of (California, 
where he was soon after attacked and slain, along 
with twenty of his crew, by the savage natives.* 
The survivors, however, brought the vessel l>ack 
to Chiametta, with the tempting report that the 
coast abounded in pearls. Cortes now set out him. 
self with a squadron of three ships; and, although 
his vessels were dreadfully shattered in a storm, 
pursued his voyage with his accustomed energy, till 
compelled to return by a summons from Ah'xico, 
wliere the breaking out of serious disturbances re¬ 
quired his immediate pr<‘sence. He intrusted, how¬ 
ever, the prosecution of the voyage to Francisco 
• do Ulloa, and this enterprising navigator, though 
at first obliged by want of provisions to return 
to Mexico, re-victualled his ships, and again .set 
sail. The pious solemnity with which these ancient 
mariners were accustomed to regard their proceed¬ 
ings is strifShgly shown by the first sentenlSi^ of his 
journal :—“ We embarked,” says he, “ in the ha¬ 
ven of Acapulco, on the 8th of July, in the year of 
our Lord 15,89, calling upon Alraigh^fifod to guide 
us with his holy hand to those |l!|»ces where he 
might be served, and his holy faith advanced; and 
we sailed from the said port by the coast of Saca- 
tula and Motin, which is sweet and pleasant, owing 
to the abundance of trees that grow there, and the 
rivers which pass through these countries, for which 
^e often thanked (grod, their Creator.”t A voyage 


• Hakluyt, voL iii. p. 3fi4; and llamusio, Via^^i, vol. iii. p. 355. 
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of twenty days brought the squadron to the harbour 
of Coliniaj from which they set out on the 23d of 
August, and afier encountering a tempest, in which 
their ships were severely shattered, they stood across 
the Gulf of California, and came to the mouth of 
the river St Peter ^id St Paul. On both sides of 
it were rich and extensive plains, covered with 
beautiful trees in full leaf; and farther within the 
land exci'i'ding high mountains, clothed \yith wood, 
and affording a charming prospect.^ after which, in 
a course o, fifteen leagues, they discovered two other 
rivers as great or gr<‘ater than the Guadalquiver, 
the currtjjts of which were so strong that they 
might be discerned three leagues off at sea. 

Ulloa spent a year in examining the coasts and 
havens on each side of the Gulf of California. In 
some places, the Spaniards found the inhabitants of 
great stature,* armed with bows and Arrows, speak¬ 
ing a language totally distinct from any thing they 
had hitherto heard in America, and admirably dex¬ 
terous diving and swimming. Ou;pie occasion 
the crews, who had landed, were attacked wdth 
fierceness by two squadrons of Indians. These na¬ 
tives were as^^wift as w ild-goats, exceedingly strong 
and active, ai^leaped from rock to rock, assaulting 
the Spaniards with their arrows and javelins, which 
broke and pierced their armour, and inflicted griev¬ 
ous womids. It is well known that this nation 
h^d introduced the savage practice of employing 
bloodhounds in their wars against the Mexicans, and 
Ulloa now used some of the^ ferocious anim&ls. 
The Indians, however, discharged a shower of w- 
- 
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rows against them, “ by which,” says Ulloa, “ Bc- 
recillo, our mastiff, who should have assisted us, w'as 
grievously wounded by three arrows, so tliat we 
could by iw entreaty get him to leave us; the dog 
was struck in the first assault of the Indians, after 
he had behaved himself very ga|lanyy, and greatly 
aided us, havftig set upon them Mid put eight or 
ten of them out of array. But the other mastiffs 
did us mbte harm than good, for when they attacked 
the Indians, theyAshot at them with their bows, and 
we received hurt and trouble in deft'nding them.”* 
From this unfriendly coast the Spanish discoverer 
proceeded to the Baya del Abad, about a hundred 
leagues distant from the point of California, where 
he found a more pacific people, who, though they 
exhibited grea^ symptoms of sU8i)icion, were prevail¬ 
ed upon to traffic, exchanging pearls <»nd parrots' 
feathers for tie beads and trinkets of the strangers. 
So little, how'ever, were they to be trusted, that 
they afterwards assaulted the ships’ crews, com- 
pellLng theM'to retreat to their vessels andipursue 
'their voyage. They now discovered, in 28“ north 
latitude, a great island, which they denominated 
die Isle of Cedars, taking possession of it in the 
name of the Spanish monarch. I^was inhabited 
by a fierce race of Indians, powerful TOd well made, 
and armed with bows and arrows, besides javelins, 
and long staves thicker than a man’s wrist; with 
these they struck at the sailors, braving them wi|h 
. signs* and rude gestures, till at last it was found 
necessary to let loose the two mastiffs, Berecillo and 
Achj|iQ,; upon whia they suddenly took to flight, 
^flyh^ over the rough ground with the ^eed of 
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wild horses.^ Beyond this island t}\e Spaniards 
attempted to continue tlieir discoveries hJong the 
coast of California; but a tempestdriven 
them back and damaged their vc ssels/dfiey deter¬ 
mined to return to New Spain. In their homeward 
voyage they w.^iS in danger from a ^ew and extra¬ 
ordinary enemy; for, when sailing in' the main 
ocean at a rapirf rate, above .500 whale8,j,in sepa¬ 
rate slioal-. came athwart them within one hour’s 
space. Tli.'ir monstrous si/e er(!at#d gn.'at astonish¬ 
ment, some of tlnmi approaching so near the ship, 
as to -swim under the keel from oni^ side to the 
other, “ wliereupon,” says Francis Prqciado, who 
wrote the relation of the voyage, “ we were in great 
fear lest they should do us some hurt; but they 
could not, because tin' ship had a ptosperous and 
good wdnd, ind made much way, so tl^t it received 
no harm although they touched and struck her.”t 
In this voyage, which for the first time made the 
world acquainted with the Gulf of California or Sea 
of Cortas, Ulloa had not been able to spOTd sufficient 
time either in a survey of the coast or in establish¬ 
ing an intercourse; with the natives. But not long" 
after his retur||> Mendoza, the viceroy of New Spain; 
despatched Fri^Marco de Nioa upon an expedition 
of discovery from Culeacan, at that time the most 
northerly Spanish settlement, to a province called 
Topira, situated in the mountains. The account 
brought back of the riches and extent of the country 
proved so tempting to the ambition of the Spaniard^, 
that soon after Vasquez dc Corjjnado, an officer of 
great courage and experience, was appointed by il^ni' 
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doza to the eommand of a larffe force^ for the re¬ 
duction of the new territory,»whilst, to co-operate 
with thi^ land expedition, a naval armament was 
fitted out, oflf whicii Ferdinand de Alarchon was ap¬ 
pointed admiral, with orders to explore th(‘ Gulf of 
California. far as conquest was intend(‘d, these 
mighty pre^parations conducted to no permanent re¬ 
sults ; butthe voyage of Alarchon led to some import¬ 
ant discoveries. 

After a sun’ey"of the lower part of the coast of 
the gulf, he penetrated with much difficulty and 
hazard to the Iwttom of the bay, where he found 
a mighty river, flowing with so furious a current 
that they could hardly sail against it.* This 
was evidently the noble river now known by the 
name of the tColorado, which has its rise in the 
great mount|iin-range near the sources of the Rio 
Bravo del Norte, and after a course of 9(K> miles 
fells into the head of the Gulf of California. Alar¬ 
chon determined to explore it; and taking with 
him two boats, with twenty men and some small 
pieces of artillery, he ascended to an Indian village, 
the inhabitants of which, by violent and furious 
gestures, dissuaded the Spaniards landing. 

The party of natives, at first smal^ soon increastKl 
to a body of 250, drawH up in warlike fashion, 
with bows and arrows, and displayed banners. 
The Spanish admiral appeased them by signs, 
throwing his sword and target into the Iwtton* of 
the boat, and placing his feet upon them. “ They 
began," says he injhi* letter to the viceroy Mendoza, 

to make a great murmuring among themselves, 
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wlien suddenly one came out from among them with 
a staff, upon which he had fixed some small shells, 
and entered imo the water to give them to me. I 
took them, and made signs to him that he should ap¬ 
proach. t)ii his doing so I embraced him, giving 
iiiin in exchange some trinkets, and he returning 
to his fidlows, they began to look upon them and 
to parley together; and within a while many of 
them clii i rfully approached, to whom I made signs 
that they ^!lOuld lay down their Iwmners and leave 
their weapons; which they did immediately.” Al- 
arehon gix es a minute description of the dr<‘ss, weap¬ 
ons, and apjiearance of tliese Indians. They were 
decked after sundry fashions ; the faces of soim^ were 
covered with tattooed marks, extending lengthwise 
from the forehead to the chin, others had only half 
the fa(X! thas ornamented ; but all were besmeared 
with coal, and every oJie as it liked him Irest. Others 
carried vizards iH-fore them, which had the shape of 
faces.* They wore on their heads a piece of deer¬ 
skin two spans broad, like a helmet, ornamented 
by various sorts of feathers stuck upon small sticks. 
Their weapons were bows and arrows, and two or 
three kinds maces of wood hardened in the fire. 
Their features,, were handsome and regular, but 
disfigured by holes bore|| through the nostrils and 
in many parts of the cars, on which were hung 
pendants, shells, and l)ones. About their loins 
was a girdle of divers colours, with a large bunch 
of feathers in the middle, which hung down like a 
tail. They cut their hair short before, but allow¬ 
ed it behind to grow down to their waist. T^heir 

- K— ■ ■ >i.i. --. ■ - ' sA — 
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bodies were tattooed witli coals, and the women wore 
round their waist a great wreath of painted featliers, 
glued together, and hanging down both before and 
beliind.* 

Having procured by signs a pacific reception from 
this new people, Alarclion found to his mortifica¬ 
tion that they did not understand his interpreter ; 
but, after a little intercourse, observing that they 
worshipped the sun, he unscrupulously intimated to 
them by significant gestures, that he came from that 
luminary; “ upon which they niarv<‘lled," says he, 
“ and began to survey me from top to toe, and show¬ 
ed me more favour than tlu'y did bt'fore.” Soon 
after this a man was found among them who could 
speak the language of the interpret<‘r; and an in¬ 
tercourse of a very extraordinary nature t(K)k j)lace, 
in which the honesty and simplicity of the Indians 
are strikingly contrasted witl\ the fals(' and unprin¬ 
cipled jKiliey of the Spaniards. Tin? passage is un¬ 
commonly graphic and interesting: “ The Indian 
first desired to know what nation we were, iind 
whence we came ? Whether we came out of the wa¬ 
ter, or inhabited the earth, or had fallen from the 
heaven To this the admiral rejilied, that they 
were Christians, and came from far to sec them, Ik‘- 
ing sent by the sun, to w|jich he pointed. “ After 
this introduction, the Indian," continues Alarchon 
in his account of the voyage, “ began again to ask 
me how the sun had sent me, seeing he went aloft 
in the sky and never stood still, and for these many 
years neither they nor their oldest men had ever 
seen such as we were, and the sun till that hour 
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had never sent any other. I answered him, it was 
true tlie sun pursued liis course aloft in the sky, 
and never stood still, but nevertheless they might 
perceive that at his setting and rising he came near 
the earth, wheie his dwelling was, and that they 
always saw him come out of one place; and he had 
created me in that land wlnenee he came, iti the same 
way that he had made many others whom he sent 
intootluM Darts; and now h(^ had desired me to visit 
this same river, and the peoj)l(; who dwelt near it, 
that I mi. lit speak with them, and become their 
friend, and give them such tilings as they needed, 
ajid ehai.,. them not to make war against each 
other. On this he required me to tell them the cause 
why the sun had not sent me sooner to jiaeify the 
wars which had eontimied a long time among them, 
and whi'rein many had been .slain. 1 told him the 
reason was, that I was then but a child. He next 
inquired why we brought only one interpreter with 
us who eomjirehended our language, and wherefore 
we understood not all other men, seeing we were 
children of the sun ? To which our interpreter an¬ 
swered, that the sun had also begotten him, and 
given him a language to understand him, his master 
the admiral, and others; the sun knew well that 
they dwelt there, but tecau.se that great light had 
many other businesses, fiiid because his master was 
but young, he simt him no sooner. The Indian in¬ 
terpreter,” continues Alarchon, “ then turning to 
me, said suddenly, ‘ Comest thou, therefore, to be 
our lord, and that we should serve thee.^’ To whicli 
I answered, I came not to be their lord, but rather 
thi'ir brother, and to give them such things as 1 
liad. He then inquired whether I was the sun’s 
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kinsman, or liis child ? To whieli I replied I was 
his son, but those who were with me, though all 
bom in one country, w'ere not his children; upon 
which he raised his voice loudly and said, ‘ Seeing 
thou doest us so much good, and dost not wish us 
to make war, and art the' child of the sun, we will 
all receive thee for our lord, and always serve thee t 
therefore we pray thee not to depart hence and 
leave us. After which he suddenly turned to the 
people, and began to tell them that I was the child 
of the sun, and therefore they should all ehoose me 
for their lord.”* The Indians appi-ared to be well 
pleased with this proposal, and assisted tin' Spaniards 
in their ascent of the river to the distance of eighty- 
five leagues; but finding it impossible to open a 
commimication with the army under Coronado, Alar- 
chon put about his ships, and returned to ]Mexico.+ 
After the expeditions of C^oronado and Alarchon, 
in 1542, the spirit of enterprise amongst the Sj)aniards 
experienced some check, owing probably to the feel¬ 
ing of mortification and disapfiointnient which ac¬ 
companied the return of these officers. Yet JMendoza, 
unwilling wholly to renounce the high hopes he had 
entertained, despatched a small squadron under Ro¬ 
driguez Cabrillo, which traced the yet undiscovered 
coast of North America s^e degrees beyond Cape 
Mendocino; and iu 159(5 and 1(502, Sebastian Vis- 
caino extended these discoveries along tin- coast of 
New Albion to a river which appears to have l)een 
the present Columbia. It has even been asserted 
by some authors, that, four years prior to the voyage 
of Vi^ino, Juan de Fu^a, a veteran Spanish pilot, 
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conducted a ship beyond the mouth of the Colum¬ 
bia, and doubling Cape Flattery, entered the Straits 
of Georgia, through which lie passed till he came to 
Queen Charlotti ’s Sound. De Fu^a imagined, not 
unnaturally considering the imperfect and limited 
state of geographical knowledge, that he had now 
sailed through the famous and fabulous Strait of 
Anian ; and that, instead of being in the Pacific as 
lu‘ then actually was, he had conducted his vessel 
into the »j)acious expanse of tin? Atlantic. With 
this inforoiation he returned to Acapulco; but the 
Spanish iceroy received Jiiiu coldly, and withheld 
all encoi.""ageuient or reward,—a circumstance to 
which wi' may perhaps ascribe the ce.ssation from 
this period of all farther attempts at discovery by 
this nation uiion the north-west coast of America. 
The whole voyage of Ge Fuca, however, rests on 
apoitryphal authority. 
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CIIAPTKR II. 

Ilussian and English Voyages. 

Behring—Tchirikow—Cnok and Cierke— Memvs—Vanianner— 
K obuibue. 

As the zeal of the Sj)anish government in extending 
their discoveries upon tli(‘ north-west coast of Ame¬ 
rica abated, anotlier great nation, hitherto .scanndy 
known to Europe, undertook at a later jx'riod the 
task which they had abandoned. Russia, within lit¬ 
tle more than half a century, had grown up from a 
collection of savage, undisciplined, and unconnected 
tribes, into a migJity people. Her conquests had 
spread with amazing rapidity till they embraced the 
whole of the north of Asia, and under the en<“rgetic 
administration of Peter the Great, this empire assum¬ 
ed at once that commanding influence in the scale of 
European nations which it has continued to preserve 
till the present times. Amongst the many great 
projects of this remarkable man, the solution of the 
question, whether Asia, on the north-east, was unit¬ 
ed with America, occupied a prominent place, and it 
appears that during his residence in Holland in 1717> 
he had been solicited by some of the most eminent 
patrops of discovery amongst the Dutch to institute 
an expedition to investigate the subject. The reso¬ 
lution he then formed to set this great point at rest 
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by a voyage of discovery, was never abandoned; but 
his occupation in war, and Ihe multiplicity of those 
state-affairs which e-ngrossed his attention, caused 
him to delay its execution from year to year, till he 
was seized with his last illness. Upon his death¬ 
bed he wrote, with his own hand, instructions to 
Admiral Apraxin, and an order to have them car¬ 
ried into immediate execution. They directed, first, 
'hat one or two boats with decks should be built at 
Kamtschatkii, or at any other convenient place; 
■secondly, ilr.l, with these a survey should l)e made 
of the most northerly coasts of his Asiatic empire, 
to dett'rmiiK whether they were or were not conti¬ 
guous to America ; and, thirdly, that the persons 
to whom the expedition was intrusted should en¬ 
deavour to ascertain whether on these coasts there 
was any port belonging to Europeans, and keep a 
strict look-out for any European ship, taking care 
also‘to employ some skilful men in making in¬ 
quiries regarding the name and situation of the 
coasts which they discovered,—of all which they 
were to keep an exact journal, and transmit it to St 
* Petersburg. 

; Upon the death of Peter the Great, which happen¬ 
ed shortly after these instructions were drawn up, 
the Empress Catherine entered fully into his views, 
and gave orders to fit out an expedition for their ac¬ 
complishment. The command was intrusted to Cap¬ 
tain Vitus Behring. Under his orders were tw'o lieu¬ 
tenants, Martin Spangberg and Alexei Tchirikow; 
and, besides other subaltern officers, they engaged 
several excellent ship-carpenters. On the 5th of Fe- 
i bruary 1725, they set out from St Petersburg, and 
on the 16th March arrived at Tobolsk, the capital 
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of Siberia. After a survey of the rivers Irtisch, Ob, 
Ket, Jenesei, Tungusca, and Him, they wintered at 
Him, and, in the spring of I72f), proceeded down the 
river Lena to Jakutzk. Tlie naval stores and part 
of the provisions were now intrusted to Lieutenant 
Spangberg, who embarked on the Juduma, intend¬ 
ing to sail from it into the Maia, and then by the 
Aldan into the Lena. He was followed by Captain 
Behring, who i)roeeeded by land with another part 
of the stores, whilst Lieuttmant Tehirikow staid 
at Jakutzk, with the design of transporting the re¬ 
mainder overland. The cause of this complicated 
division of labour was the impassable nature of the 
country between Jakutzk and Ochotzk, which is im¬ 
practicable for waggons in summer, or for sledges 
during winter. Such, indeed, were th<‘ difficulties 
of transporting these large bales of provisions, that 
it W'as the 30th July 1727 before the whole busi¬ 
ness was completed. In the mean time a vcsseHiad 
been built at Ochotzk, in which the naval stores 
were conveyed to Bolscheretzkoi in Kamtschatka. 
From this they proceeded to Nischtiei Kamtschat- 
koi Ostrog, where a boat was built similar to the 
pack*d-l)oats used in the Baltic. After lb<! necessary 
articles were shipped. Captain Behring, de-termin- 
ing no longer to delay the most important part 
of his enterprise, set sail from the mouth of the 
river Kamtschatka on the 14th of July, steering 
north-east, and for the first time laying down a sur¬ 
vey of this remote and desolate coast. When they 
reached the latitude of 64“ 30', eight men of the 
wild tribe of the Tschuktschi pushed off from the 
coast in a leathern canoe, called a baidur, formed of 
seal-skins, and fearlessly approached the Kussiuji 
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ship. A communication was immediately opened 
by means of a Koriak interpreter; and, on being in¬ 
vited, th('y came on lx)ard without hesitation. By 
these natives Ki'hring was informed that the coast 
turned towards the west. On reacliing the pro¬ 
montory called Serdz<! Kamen, the accuracy of this 
information was establislied, for the land was seen 
extendine a great way in a western direction,—a 
drcumstajice from which Behring somewhat too 
hastily coTieluded, that he had reached the extreni- 
est norlli' rii point of Asia. He was of opinion that 
thence t!ie coast must run to the west, and there¬ 
fore no junction witli America could take place. Sa¬ 
tisfied that Ik' h.ad now fulfilled his orders, he re¬ 
turned to the river Kamtschatka, and again took 
up his winter-quarters at Nischnei Kanitschatkoi 
Ostrog.* 

Ip tin's voyage it was conjectured by Behring and 
his officers, from the reports of the Kamtschadales, 
that in all probability another country must be si- 
tuati'd towards the east, at no great distance from 
Serdze Kamen ; y(!t no immediate steps were taken 
either to complete the survey of the most northerly 
coasts of Ochozkoi, or to explore the undiscovered 
region immediately oi'posite the promontory. In 
the course of a campaign, liowever, against the fierce 
and independent nation of the Tschuktsclii, Cap¬ 
tain Pawlutzki penetrated by the rivers Nlioina, 
Bela, and Tcherna, to the borders of the Frozen 
Sea; and, after defeating the enemy in three bat¬ 
tles, passed in triumph to a promontory supposed to 
be the Tgchukotzkoi Noss. From this point he sent 

* Harris’ Collection of* Vovaji^es, vol. ii. pp. 1020, 1021; Code's 
Rosvian Discoveries, pp. 23, ^4, 04. 
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part of his little army in canoes, whilst he himself 
conducted the remaining division by land round the 
promontory, taking care to march along the seacoast, 
and to communicate every evening with his canot*s. 
In this manner Pawlutzki reached the promontory 
which is conjectun'd to have been the farthest limit 
of Behring’s voyage, and thence by an inland rouU- 
retunied, on 21st October 17-10, to Anadirsk, hav¬ 
ing advanced an important step in ascertaining the 
separation between America and the remote north- 
we.sterly coast of Asia. 

Although the separation of the two continents had 
!)een thus far fixed, a wide field of discovery yet re¬ 
mained unexplored ; and in 17-11, Behring, Spang- 
lH!rg, and Tchirikow, once more volunteered their 
services for this purpose. These offers were imme¬ 
diately accepted;—the captain was promoted to the 
rank of a commander, the two lieutenants were made 
captains, and instructions drawn up for the conduct of 
the expedition,in which it was directed that the desti¬ 
nation of the voyages should l>e eastward to the con¬ 
tinent of America, and .southward to Japan, whilst, 
at the same time, an endeavour was to be made for 
the discovery of that northern passage through the 
Frozen Sea which had been so repeatedly but unsuc¬ 
cessfully attempted by other European nations. The 
voyage to Japan, under the command of Captain 
Spangberg and Lieutenant Walton, was eminently 
successful; and one of its material results was the 
correction of a geographical error of considerable 
magnitude, by which that island had hitherto been 
placed* under the same meridian as Kamtschatka 
instead of 11° more to the westward. The expedi- 
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tion of Behring, no less important and satisfactory, 
was destined to be fatal to its excellent commander ; 
After a winter :;[)ent in the harbour of Awatscha, or 
Petropalaiiska, on the west side of the great peninsula 
of Kamtsehatka, Behring got his stores on board 
the two packet-boats built at Ochotzk, expressly 
for the intended American discoveries. The first of 
these, the St Peter, was that in w'hich the com¬ 
mander . inbarked ; the second, the St Paul, was 
intrusted to Captain Tchirikow. Along with Beh¬ 
ring veia Lewis de Lisle do la C’royere, Professor 
of Aslrenomy, w'hilst Jlr George William Steller, 
an experieni jd chemist and botanist, accompanit'd 
Tchirikow. 

All things being ready, a council of officers was 
held, in which the question regarding tlie course they 
should steer was considered, and it happened, un¬ 
fortunately for the expedition, that an important 
error had crept into the map presented by the Aca¬ 
demy of Sciences at St Petersburg to the Senate, 
in laying down a coast south-east from Awatscha, 
extending fifteen degrees from west to east, whilst no 
land was marked due east. At this spot were writ¬ 
ten on the map the words “Land seen by Don Jean 
de Gama;” and, trusting to the accuracy of tliis in¬ 
formation, it was determined to steer first south-east 
by east, in the hope of discovering this continent; 
after which they might follow its coasts as a guide 
towards the north and east. On the 4tli of June 1741, 
they accordingly weighed anchor and steered south, 
east by south, till, on the 12th, they found them¬ 
selves in latitude 46“, without the slightest appear, 
ance of the coast of De Gama. Convinced at last of 
tht4r error, they held on a northerly course as &r as 
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50° north latitude, and were just about to steer due 
east, with the hope of reaching the" continent of 
America, when the two ships were separated in a 
violent storm accompanied by a thick fog. Behring 
exerted every effort to rejoin his txinsort; but all 
proved in vain. He cruised for three days between 
50° and 51° north latitude, after which he steered 
back to the south-east as far as 45°; but Tchirikow, 
after the storm, had taken an easterly course from 
48° north latitude, so that they never met agaui. 

Both, however, pursued their discoveries simul¬ 
taneously, and on the 15th of July, being in 56" 
north latitude, Tchirikow reached the coaift of 
America. The shore proved to be steep and rocky, 
and, in consequence of the high surf, he did not 
venture to approach it, but anchoring in deep water, 
despatched his mate, Demetiew, with the long-boat 
and ten men on shore. The boat was provisioned 
for some days, the men armed and furnished with 
minute instructions as to their mode of proceeding, 
and the signals by which they were tq communi¬ 
cate with the ship. But neither mate, men, nor 
barge, were ever again heard of. This was the more* 
mysterious, as all at first appeared to go well with 
them. The barge was seen from the ship to row 
into a bay behind a small cape, and the appointed 
signals were made, intimating that she had landed in 
safety. Day after day the signals agreed on con¬ 
tinued from the shore. The prople on board be¬ 
gan at last to think that the barge had probably 
received damage in landing, and could not return 
till sha, was repaired, and it was resolved to send 
the small boat on shore, with the boatswain Sawe- 
low and six men. Amongst these were some car- 
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penters and a careencr, well armed and provided 
with the necessary materials, and the boatswain had 
orders to return with Demetiew iiv the long-boat 
the moment the necessary repairs were completed. 
But neither mate nor boatswain ever came back ; 
and the most dark surmises of their fate were excit- 
(,>d by the cessation of the signals, and the continual 
ascent of a larg<* volume of smoke from the land¬ 
ing place. Next day, however, a revival of hope was 
felt at the sight of two boats which were observed 
rowing ii-om the land towards the ship. It was be¬ 
lieved to be Demetiew and Sawelow ; and Tchiri- 
kow ordered all hands on deck, to prepare for set¬ 
ting sail on a moment’s warning. A few minutes 
changed these cheerful anticipations into sorrow; for, 
as the Iwats aj)proached, it was discovered that they 
were filled by American savages, who, seeing many 
persons on deck, instantly shipped their paddles and 
remained at a cautious distance. They then stood 
up, and crying with a loud voice “ Agai, agai!” re¬ 
turned wi|h great speed to the shore. A strong 
west wind now rose and threatened to dash tht' 
vessel on the rocky coast, so that they were obligtHi 
to weigh anchor and put to sea without the slightest 
hope of hearing any farther intelligence of their men; 
for they had no more small boats, and all commu¬ 
nication with the shore was cut off. Tchirikow, how¬ 
ever, cruised some days in the neighbourhood, and 
when the weather became milder, returned towards 
the spot where his people landed; but all appeared 
silent, lonely, and uninhabited; and in a council of 
the ofiBcers, it was determined to set out on their re¬ 
turn, though with the most poignant regret at being 
obliged to leave this remote and desolate coast with- 
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out liearinjfthe slightest account of their companions. 
They arrived at Kamtschatka on the 27th of July.* 
No news of the fate of Demetiew and Sawclow ever 
reached Russia; but it is evident that they had been 
successively attacked and murdered by the savages. 

The natives of this part of the north-west coast 
of America,” says Captain Burney, “ livt.‘ princi¬ 
pally by hunting and catching game, in which oc¬ 
cupations they are in the continual practice of every 
s{)ecies of decoy. They imitate the w'histlings of 
birds,—they have carved wooden masks r(!S(‘mbling 
the heads of animals, which they put on over tlieirown 
and enter the woods in masquerade. They had ob¬ 
served the signals made to the ship by the Russian 
lK)at which first came to land; and the continuance 
of signals afterwards seen and heard by tlie R ussians 
on board were doubtless American imitations.”t 

Exactly three days after Tchirikow descried 
land, it appears that Commodore Behring also got 
■sight of the continent in 58° 28", or, according to 
another account, GO" north latitude. 'Jie prospect 
was magnificent aaid awful, exhibiting high moun¬ 
tains covered from the summits with snow. One 
of these, far inland, w^as particularly remarked; It 
was plainly discernible sixteen German miles out 
at sea; and Steller says in his journal, that in all 
Siberia he had not met with a more lofty moun¬ 
tain.} The commodore, being much in want of wa¬ 
ter, approached the coast with the hope of being able 
to land. He accordingly reached the shore on the 
20th July, and anchored under a large island not 

• Muiler, Decouvertes faites par les Russes, vol. i. p. 254. 

•f* Burney’s History of Nortn-eastern Voyages oi Discoverv, 

p. 180 . 

{ Ibid. p. 104. 
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for from the continent. A point of lan% projecting 
into the sea at this place they called St Elias Cape, 
as it was discovered on that saint’s day; whilst an¬ 
other headland was denominated St Hermogenes; 
and between these lay a bay, in which, if it became 
necessary to take shelter, they trusted they would 
find security. Two boats were now lamiched, in 
the first (if which, Kytrof, the master of the fleet, 
was sent to examine the bay, whilst Steller proceed¬ 
ed with the other to fetch water. Kytrof found a 
converiiciit anchorage; and on an adjacent island 
were a fi 'v empty huts formed of smooth boards, or¬ 
namented in some places with rude carving. With¬ 
in the huts they picked up a small box of ^toplar, a 
hollow earthen ball in which a stone rattled, conjec¬ 
tured to h(> a child’s toy, and a whetstone on which 
it appeared that copper knives had been sharpened.* 
Steller, on the other hand, near the spot where he 
landed, discovered a cellar in which was a store of 
red salmon, and a sweet herb dressed for food in the 
same manniir as in Kamtschatka. Near them were 
ropes, and various pieces of household furniture and 
of domestic utensils. At a short distance he came 
to a place where the savages had recently dined,— 
beside which they found an arrow, and an instru¬ 
ment for procuring fire exactly similar to that used 
for the same purpose in Kamtscdiatka. The sailors 
who fetched tlie fresh water had found two fire-places 
with the ashes newly extinguished, and near them 
a parcel of hewn wood, with some smoked fishes like 
large carp. They observed also marks of human' 
footsteps in the grass, but no natives were setm. In 
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case, howe\W, they should return, some small pre¬ 
sents, such as it was conjectured might be suited to 
their taste or their wants, were left in the huts. 
These consisted of a piece of green glazed linen, two 
iron kettles, two knives, two iron Chinese tobacco- 
pipes, a pound of tobacco leaves, and twenty larg*' 
glass beads. Steller, an enthusiastic naturalist, en¬ 
treated that he might have the command of the small 
boat and a few men, to complete a more accurate sur¬ 
vey of this new coast; but Behring, who was from 
bis advanced age rather timid and over-cautious, put 
a decided negative upon the proposal; and his scien¬ 
tific companion, having climlx^d a steep rock to oti- 
tain a view of the adjacent country, found his pro¬ 
gress interrupted by an immediate order to conw 
aboard. “ On descending the mountain,” says he in 
his journal, “ which was overspread with a forest 
without any traces of a road, finding it impassable,, J 
reascended, looked mournfully at the limits of my 
progress, turned my eyes towards the continent 
which it was not in my power to explore, and ob¬ 
served at the distance of a few versts some smoke 
ascending from a wooded eminence. * » » 

Again receiving a positive order to join the ship, I 
returned with my collection.”* 

Having put to sea next day, the 21st of July, they 
found it impossible, according to their original inten¬ 
tion, to explore the coast as far as 65° north latitude, 
as it seemed to extend indefinitely to the south-west. 
It was studded with many small islands, the navi¬ 
gation through which, especially during the night, 
was dangerous and tedious. On the 30th of July, 
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they discovered, in latitude 5(3°, an island which they 
called Tumannoi Ostrog, or Foggy Island; and soon 
after the scurvy broke out with the most virulent 
symptoms in the ship’s crew; so that, in hopes of pro¬ 
curing water, thc'y again ran to the north, and soon 
discovered the (continent, with a large group of islands 
near the shori^ between which they came to an¬ 
chor. These they ealk>d the Schumagius, after the 
name of une of their men who died there. Whilst 
at this anchorage the weather became l)oisterous, 
and soin< brackish water procured from one of the 
largest i^=lands increased the virulence of the dis¬ 
ease, which prevailed to an alarming degree. All 
attempts to put to sea proved for some days un¬ 
successful, owing to the* strong contrary winds; 
and at length oni? morning they were roused by 
a loud cry from one of the islands, upon which 
they saw a fire burning. .Soon after, tw'o Americans 
rowed tow'ards the ship in their canoes, which in 
-shape resembled those of Greenland and Davis’ 
Strait. They stopp*^d, however, at some distance, 
and it was discovered that they not only understood 
the language of the Calumet, or Pipe of Peace, em¬ 
ployed by the North American Indians, but had 
these symboli(“al instruments along w'ith them. They 
were sticks with hawks’ wings attached to one end. 
It was at first impossible to induce the natives to 
come on board; and Behring, anxious to establish a 
wmmunication, and to become acquainted with tlie 
<ountry, despatched Lieutenant Waxel in the boat 
with nine men well armed, amongst whom was a 
'Pschuktschian or Kodak interpreter. It was found, 
however, that the savages were utterly ignorant of 
his language; and Waxel having sent some men on 
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shore, who fastened the boat by a long rope passed 
round a rock on the beach, commenced a friend¬ 
ly intercourse by means of signs. The Americans 
were disposed to be on the most amicable terms 
with their new acquaintances, giving them whales’ 
flesh, the only provision they appeared to possess; 
and at last one of them so far overcame his fears as 
to join the Russian lieutenant in the boat, which 
still lay a little way from the shore. Anxious to con¬ 
ciliate his favour and treat him with distinction, 
Waxel somewhat thoughtlessly presented him with 
a cup of brandy; but the elfeet proved the reverse of 
what was expected. He made the most ludicrous 
wry faces, spit violently out of his mouth all that he 
had not swallowed, and cried aloud to his compa¬ 
nions on the shore, complaining of the treatment he 
had experienced. “ Our men,” says Blr Steller in 
his journal, “ thought the Americans had sailors’ 
stomachs, and endeavoured to remove his disgust by 
presenting him with a lighted pipe of tobacco, which 
he accepted; but he was equally disgusted with his 
attempt to smoke. The most civilized European 
would be affected in the same manner if presented 
with toad-stool, or rotten fish and willow bark, 
which are delicacies with the Kamtschadales.” It 
was evident he had never tasted ardent spirits or 
smoked tobacco till this moment; and although every 
effort was made to sooth him and restore his con¬ 
fidence, by offering him needles, glass lamds, an 
iron kettle, and other gifts, he would accept of no¬ 
thing, jfind made the most eager and imploring signs 
to be set on shore. Jm this it was judged right to 
gratify him, and Wal^l, at the same time, (tailed 
out to the sailors who were on the beach to come 
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back; the Americans made a violent attempt to de¬ 
tain tlnm, but two blunderbusses were fired over 
their heads, and bad the effect of making them fall 
flat on the ground, whilst the Russians escaped and 
rejoined their companions. 

This adventure gave them an opportunity of ex¬ 
amining this new people, now for the first time 
visited by Europeans. “ The islanders, were of 
moderate .stature, but tolerably well proportioned ,• 
their arm;; and legs very fleshy. Their hair was 
straight andof a glossy bla<'kness; their faces brown 
and flat, but neither broad nor large; their eyes were 
black, and their lips thick and turned upwards; 
their necks were short, their shoulders broad, and 
their bodies thick but not c orpulent. Their upper gar¬ 
ment was made' of whales' intestines, their breeches 
of seals’ skins, and their caps formed out of the hide 
of sea-lions, adorned with featlit'rs of various birds, 
especially the hawk. Thfcir nostrils were stopped 
with grass, and their noses as flat as Calmucks’; their 
faces painted, some with red, others with different 
colours; and some of them, instead of caps, wore 
hats of bark, coloured green and red, open at the 
top, and shapted like candle-screens, apparently for 
protecting the eyes against the rays of the sun. 
These hats, might lead us to suppose that the na¬ 
tives of this part of America are of Asiatic descent; 
for the Kamtschadales and Koriaks wear the like, of 
which several specimens may be seen in the Mu¬ 
seum at St Petersburg.”* 

At this time Behring being confined by severe 
sickness, the chief commancyell on Waxel, who was 
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preparing to sail, when seven Americans came in 
their boats to the ship’s side, and two of them catch¬ 
ing hold of the entrance-ladder, presented their bon¬ 
nets and a carved image of bone, bearing some re¬ 
semblance to a human figure. They likt!wise held 
up the calumet, and would have come alward, but 
the sailors were taking up the anchor, and the breeze 
freshening, they were undilr the necessity of making 
towards the shore as quickly as possible. There was 
time, however, to give a few presents, and as the ship 
passed by the point when* they stood, she was sa¬ 
luted with loud and friendly shouts.*' 

They had now to strugj^ against a tedious con¬ 
tinuance of westerly wind, aecompaniwl with thick 
fogs, which rendered the navigation in these un¬ 
known seas perilous in the extrenn*. On thi 24th 
of September the mist cleared away, and disclosed 
a high and desolate coast, which a strong .south wind 
made it dangerous to approach. The majority of 
the crew were by this time disabled by the scurvy, 
and the rest so weak, that to manage? th<‘ vessed 
during the tempestuous weather was almost impos¬ 
sible. A violent ga|p soon after began to blow from 
the west, which gradually increased, and drove the 
ship far to the south-east. The storm continued for 
seventeen days,—a fact to which there are few paral¬ 
lels in the history of shipwrecks; and the pilot, 
Andrew Hesselberg, who had s(?rved for fifty years 
in several parts of the world, declared he had never 
witnessed so long and terrible a gale. Meanwlule 
they carried as little sail as possible, and were driven 
for a fortnight at the nyycy of the w'ind, under a sky 
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as black as midnight, so tha| all the time they saw 
neither sun nor stars. Whei|i the storm abated, they 
found themselv(^s, by the ship’s reckoning, in 48° 18" 
north latitude. Steller, in hijs journal, draws a strik¬ 
ing [)icture of their extreme misery;—“ The general 
distress and mortality,” says he, “ increased so fast, 
that not only the sick died, but those who still strug¬ 
gled to he numbered on^^e healthy list, when re¬ 
lieved froi’i their posts, fainted and fell down dead, 
of which tte scantiness of water, the want of bis¬ 
cuits and brandy, cold, wet, nakedness, vermin, fear 
and terror, were not the h'ast causes,”* In these cir¬ 
cumstances it b(>camo di^^lt to determine whether 
they should return to Katnpchatka or seek a harbour 
on the nearest Anieri(;an coast. At last, in a council 
of oflic^s, they embraced the first of tlu!se alterna¬ 
tives, aild again sailed north, after which they steered 
towards the west. 

t)n the 2!)th of October they approached two 
islands resembling the two first of the Kurilian 
group. The long-wished-for coast of Kamtschatka, 
however, did not appear, and the condition of the 
vessel and crew began to be deferable. The men, 
notwithstanding their diseased state and want of 
proper food, were obliged to work in the cold; and 
as the continual rains had now changed into hail and 
snow, and the nights shortened and grew darker, 
their sulTerings were extreme. The commodore him¬ 
self had been for some time totally disabled by dis¬ 
ease from taking an active command, his wonted en¬ 
ergy and strength of mind left him, and he became 
childishly su,spicious and indolent. Amongst the 
seamen the sickness was so dreadful, that the two 

• Coxe’s lliissian Oiscoverie.s, ♦).'>. 
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saOfis whose berth use^ to be at the rudd^, were led 
to it by others, who ' emselves could walk wjfb 
difficulty. When one uld steer no longer, another 
equally feeble was sup wrted to his place. Many 
sails they durst not hois In'cause no one was strong 
enough to lower them i case of nec^d, whilst some of 
the sheets were so thin af d rotten, that a violent wind 
would have tom them t peijes. The rest of this in¬ 
teresting but deeply affd ting voyage may be givim in 
the excellent'abstract of paptain Burney. “On No¬ 
vember 4th, at eight in e morning, they once more 
saw land; but only the ips of the mountains at first 
appeared,and the shore distant, that, altliough 

they stood towards it th lole day, night came on 
before they could get nea ■nough to IcKik for anchor¬ 
age. At noon that day t,^i -y made their ]ali|^« by 
observation to behfi® nort , On the morninff of the 
5th, it was discovered tha; almost all the shrouds on 
the starboard si de of the sh were broken, which hap¬ 
pened from contraction aim tenseness caused by the 
frosy for, without other fiention made of the wea¬ 
ther, it is complaiq^ tha' the cold was insupport¬ 
able. In this dis the commodore ordentd the 
lieutenant to call alf the officers together, to consult 
on their best mode of proceeding; and the increased 
numbers of the sick, with the want of fresh water, 
determined them at all hazards to seek relief at this 
land. The wind was northerly, and they had sound¬ 
ings at the depth of thirty-seven fathoms, with a 
sandy bot'.om. They now steered in towards the 
land, west-south-west and south-west, and two 
hours ufter, at five in the evening, they anchored 
in twelve fathoms, the^bottom sand, and veered out 
three quarters of a cable. The sea now began to run 
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high, and at six the cable gave way. An(^6r 
anchor was let gc), yet the ship struck twice, though 
they found, hy the lead, five fathoms depth of water. 
The cable quickly parted; and it was fortunate a 
third anchor was not ready, for whilst they were 
preparing it a high wave tlirew the ship over q bank 
of rocks, where all at once she was in still water. 
They now dropt their an||ior in four fathoms and a 
half, about (j()0 yards from the land, and lay quiet 
during the rest of the night; but in the morning 
they found themselves surrounded with rocks and 
breakers. They were certain that th(‘ coast of Kamt- 
schatka wa.s not far dit^pt; but the condition of 
the ship and the crew, vvTO the advanced season of 
the year, rendered it apparent that they must r<v 
main, 1^1 this land all winter. Those who were 
able td'Vork went on shore to prepare lodgings for 
the sick. This they accomplished by digging pits or 
caverns between some sandhills near a brook which 
ran from a mountain to th(> sea, using their sails as 
a temporary covering. There was no appearance of 
inhabitants; nor were anylreeiwjen, although drift¬ 
wood was found along the shoU^ No grass nor an¬ 
tiscorbutic herbs were discoverable; the island, in¬ 
deed, was so deeply covered with snow, that even if 
it produced any antiseptic plants, the patients had 
not strength to lay them open; and at this time 
the Russians were little acquainted with the proper 
remedies for this dreadful disease. On the 8th of 
November they began to transport the sick to the 
miserable habitations which had been prepared for 
them; and it was remarkable that some who seem¬ 
ed the least reduced, expired the moment they were 
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exposed to the fresh air, and others in making an 
attempt to stand upon deck.* 

On the 9th of November, Behring himself was 
earned ashore by four men on a hand-barrow, care¬ 
fully secured from th(^ air. The sliij) had been east 
on the east side of the island, and the eoa.st was 
examined both to the north and south; but no traces 
of inhabitants were foum^ Along the shores were 
many sea-otter.s, and the interior swarmed with blue 
and white foxes. “ We saw,” says Steller in his jour¬ 
nal, “ the most dismal and terrifying objects : the 
foxes mangled the dead before they could be buried, 
and were even not afraid tp ajiproach the living and 
helpless who lay seattereMiere and there, and smell 
to them like dogs. This man exclaimed that he was 
perishing of cold ; the other eomjilained of Lunger 
and thirst; and their mouths were so imieli affected 
by scurvy, that their gums grew over their teeth 
like a sponge. The stone-foxes, which swarmed 
round our dwelling.s, became so bold and mischie¬ 
vous, that th(‘y carried away and destroyed dilTer- 
ent articles of provision iffid clothing. One took a 
shoe, another a a third a glove, a fourth a 
coat; and they ^n stole tin; iron imph'meiits; 
whilst all attempts to driv(.‘ tlnmi away were ineffec¬ 
tual.”t 

• “ Jt muHt,’' saVH (’aj)tain Jiurncv, williin llio nieniorv of 
many, the j^roat rare with uliiclj tfie aiKirtin<*nt.s of the sirk were 
j^tarded against the adiiii.ssioii «»f fie.sh airland in few instniiees 
more than in wliat was called lli»‘ siek-hertli on board a ship of 
war, where it was customai v to keep a nniiilMW of diseasetl persons 
laUmri^g under different maladies enclosed and erowded tftgether; 
and iorlunately, sinee the date of this i\\|>(M]ition, tin? manageiniMil 
of the sick witji res|>ect to air has umlerj|:one a\ery essential reform.” 
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Lieutenant Waxel, on whom, since the illness of 
the commodore, tin- command devolved, and Ky- 
trow, the ship.master, continued healthy at sea; 
and the necessity lor exertion, in seeing every thing 
sent on shore, had a favourable effect in n'pcll- 
ing file attacks of the disease. At last, however, 
they too were laid up, and soon became so weak, 
that, on fb- 21st of November, they W(>re carried 
ashore like th(> rest. During this dreadful resideiiee 
on the isi.ni.l, the men liv^'d ehiefly on the lleslt 
of the si'.'i-otters, which was so bard and tough 
that it eoulu scarcely b»“ torn to pieces by the teeth. 
The intestine.^ were inos<% used for the sick ; and 
Sleller, in his deserijitions of the marine ani¬ 
mals of these regions, reckons the llesh of the sea- 
otter as a specific against the scurvy. When not 
wantt'd for food they were killed for their fine 
skins, 900 being eolh'cted on the island, and equal¬ 
ly divided among the crew. A dead whah>, which 
was thrown upon the coast, tlrny called their maga¬ 
zine, as it proved a resourei' whi'ii nothing better 
could be got. The flesh was e]||t yito small jiieces, 
which they boiled a long time i|| separate the oil 
from it as much as possible, and the retnaiaing 
hard and sinewy parts they swallowed without 
chewing. 

In this miserable manner they continued to sup¬ 
port life ; but some of the crew sunk daily under the 
disease, and on the 11th of December the commo¬ 
dore expired. Behring was an officer of ixtraordi- 
nary merit; and, until reduced by the disease of 
which he became the victim, endowed with unshaken 
piTseverancc and energy. Ilis voyage set at rest the 
disputed ooint regarding the separation of the two 
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continents of Asia and America; and he has da. 
serv'edly bequeathed his name to the strait which 
he was the first to explore', and the desolate island 
on which he died. It is melancholy to think, that 
after the exertions he had made in the cause of na¬ 
val discovery, his life terminated so miserably; for 
it maj" almost be said that he was buried alive: The 
sand rolled down continually from the side of the 
cavern in which he lay, and at last covered his 
feet; nor would he suffer it to be removed, saying, 
he felt warmth from it. when he was cold in all 
other parts; it thus gradually increased upon him 
till his body was more thlin half concealed; so that, 
when he at last expired, it was found necessary to 
unearth him previously to his being interred. “ Beh¬ 
ring,” says Steller, who was by no means disposed to 
exaggerate the good qualities of his commander, “dis¬ 
played in his illness the most affecting resignation to 
the will of the Supreme Being, and enjoyed his un¬ 
derstanding and speech to the last. He was con¬ 
vinced that the crew' had been driven on an un¬ 
known land ; yetjie would not terrify others by de¬ 
claring his opinio§; but cherished their liopes and 
encouraged their exertions. He was buried accord¬ 
ing to the Protestant ritual, and a cross was erected 
over his grave to mark the spot, and to serve also as 
an evidence that the Russians had taken possession 
of the country.”* 

Soon after the death of the commodore the whole 
crew were sheltered from the severity of the winter 
in subterranean dwellings contiguous to each other, 
and recovwed so much strength by the use of sweet 
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and excellent water, and the flesh of the sea-animals 
killed in hunting, that their existence became com¬ 
paratively comfortable. Of the manner in which 
they passed their time during the dreary winter 
months, from December to May, Steller has left 
us in his journal a minute and interesting account. 
In March the sea-otters disappeared, either from 
the instinct of changing their abode at particular 
seasons of the year, or banished by continual perse, 
cution ; but their place was supplied by other ma¬ 
rine animuls, which, in their turn, .also left them. 
“ To supply ours(‘lves with fuel,” says Steller, “ was 
likewise a considerable lt|l)our: As the island pro¬ 
duced nothing but willow'-bushes, and the drift¬ 
wood was often deeply buried in the snow till the 
end of Blareh, we w'ere compelled to bring it from 
a distance of even fifteen or sixteen versts ; and our 
load upon these t^xpeditions amounted to from sixty 
to eighty pounds, besides our hatchets and kettles, 
with the necessary implements for mending our 
shoes and clothes. In April, however, we were re¬ 
lieved from this labour by the thaw' and breaking 
up of the vessel.” An anecdote, of an escape made 
by them in hunting, as it is given by the same 
lively writer, presents us with a striking picture of 
their manner of life upon the island. “ On the 5th 
of April,” says he, “ during a gleam of favourable 
weather, Steneser and myself, with my Cossack and 
a servant of Behring, went on a hunting expedi¬ 
tion. Having killed as many sea-otters as we were 
able to carry, we made a fire in a cliff, where we 
proposed to pass the night. At midnight a violent 
hurricane arose, and tlu; snow fell in such quantities 
that we should have been buried had we not run 
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continually backwards and forwards. In the morn, 
ing, aftt>r a long and fruitless search for shelter, we 
resigned ourselves to our fate; but the (Cossack for¬ 
tunately discovered a large cavern, which sicmed 
to have been formed by an earthquake, where we 
entered with our provision and wood. It afforded 
a secure retreat from the weather, contained a ca¬ 
vity in which we could hide our provisions from the 
depredations of the stone-foxes, and was jirovid- 
ed with an aperture which served the purpose of a 
chimney. The cave and bay, which were named in 
compliment to me, were inhabited by numerous 
foxes, which retired on our ajiproach through the 
chimney ; but the smoke from our fire caused such 
a spitting and sneezing amongst them, as gave no 
small diversion to the party. At night, however, 
they occasionally returned into the cavern, and 
amused themselves with taking away our caps, and 
playing other similar gamlxils. On the 4th we re¬ 
turned to our abode with a rich booty, and were 
received with great delight by our companions, who 
thought us lost.”* 

On the 6th of May, such of the crew as were 
able to work liegan to build from the relics of the 
wreck a vessel, which was intended to carry the 
survivors to Kamtschatka. Their numlier was now 
reduced to forty-five, thirty having died on the 
island, including the three carpenters; but a Si¬ 
berian Cossack named Starodubzow, who had for 
some time worked as a shipwright at Ochotzk, su¬ 
perintended the building of the new ship. At first 
they wer<i put to great inconvenience from a defi- 

• Wo luive availed ourselvofl of’ Coxe’s translation of this pas¬ 
sage, an published in iiis Ilussiau Discoveries, pp. 
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cienry of tar ; but by an ingenious contrivance it 
v/as extract<!d from tlie new cordage which they had 
to spare. Aftci beiiig cut and picked, they put it 
into a larg(> coppe-r kettle, having a cover fitting 
clo.se, with a hole in th(' middle. They then took 
another ve.ssel with a similar cover, which they 
fix(d firm in tin- ground, and upon this set the 
copper kettle turned upside down, the apertures in 
the lids I'l ing jilaced exactly against each other. 
Part of this machinery was tlnm buried in the earth, 
and a lin kindled round what was above ground, 
by whicli means the tiir of the new cordage melted, 
and ran into the inferior vessel. This contrivance 
having removed their greatest difficulty, by the 10th 
of August the new vessel was launched, and on the 
Kith, Lieutenant Waxel set .sail with the melancholy 
remnant of his crew ; but, owing to contrary winds, 
they did not make the coast of Kamtschatka till the 
25111, although from Behring’s Island the distance 
was not more than thirty CTerman miles. On the 
27th they anchored in Awatehka Bay; and the Cos¬ 
sack, Starodubzow, to whose efforts in constructing 
the vess(‘l, the preservation of the crew was mainly 
owing, received the rank of sinl)ojarski, a degree of 
SiluTian nobility. Such is an account of the cele¬ 
brated and unfortunat<‘ expedition of (Commodore 
Behring, of which the results were highly important 
to geographical science, although dearly bought by 
the death of so many brave men. 

Although Lord Mulgrave had failed in his at¬ 
tempt to discover, by a northerly course, a commimi- 
cation between the Pacific and Atlantic Oceans,* 


Polar Seas and Regions, 3d edit. p. 327—336. 
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the British government did not abandon all hope ; 
and in 1776, Captain James Cook, who had al¬ 
ready established his reputation as the greatest of 
modern navigators, was selected by the Admiralty 
to conduct another expedition, reversing only the 
plan, and endeavouring to sail from the Pacific into 
the Atlantic, instead of from the Atlantic into the 
Pacific. . 

In prosecution of this plan, on the 12th of July 
1776, Cook sailed from Plymouth Sound in the 
Resolution, leaving instructions for the Discovery, 
the command of which was intrusted to Captain 
Charles Clerke, to join him at the Cape. From that 
place the two ships proceeded, in a course marked 
by important discoveries, through the Southern He¬ 
misphere, by Van Diemen’s Land, New Zealand, 
Otaheite and the Sandwich Islands. They then 
steered north-eastward, ajid on the 7th of March, 
in latitude 44^° north, came in sight of the Ameri¬ 
can continent at the coast of New Albion. Owing 
to unfavourable winds, which forced the ships to 
the south, it was the 29th before Cook anchored in 
Nootka Sound, where he was soon visited by thirty 
boats of the natives, carrying eac-h from three to 
seven or eight persons, both men and women. At 
first none of the Americans would venture within 
either ship, and from the circumstance of their 
boats remaining at a short distance all night, as if 
on watch, it was evident they regarded the arrival 
of the strangers with much suspicion. A friendly 
intercourse, however, was soon established; and 
although ,theft, particularly of any iron utensil, 
was unscrupulously committed, they were pretty fair 
and honest in their mode of barter. “ They were,” 
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says Cook, “ dodlo, courteous, and good-natured; 
but quick in resenting what tliey looked upon as an 
injury, and, liki most other passionate people, as 
soon forgetting it. Their stature was rather below 
the common size of Europeans; and although at 
first, owing to tin? paint and grease which covered 
their skins, it was believed that they were of a cop¬ 
per complexion, it was afterwards discovered that 
they were in reality a white people. They were 
well armed with pikes, some headed with bone and 
many with 'ron ; besides whi<'h they carried bows, 
slings, knives, and a short club, like the pa#t)w of 
the New Zealanders; their arrows were barbed 
at the point, and the inner end feathered.” A dis¬ 
pute occurred after the arrival of the English, bt“- 
tween the inhabitants of the northern and southern 
coasts of the sound; but a pacific treaty was con¬ 
cluded, and the event celebrated by a species of 
music, in which they bore alternate parts. “ Their 
songs,” says Captain Burney, who was himself pre¬ 
sent, “ were given in turn, the party singing having 
their pikes erected. When the first finished they 
laid down their pikes, and the other party reared 
theirs. What they sung was composed of few notes, 
and as wild as could have been expected; yet it was 
solemn and in unison, and what I thought most ex¬ 
traordinary, they were all well in tune with each 
other. The words were at times given out by one 
man, as a parish-clerk gives out the first line of a 
psalm.”* 

It appeared evident to Captain Cook, that previ¬ 
ous to this, the inhabitants had never entertained 
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anj' direct communication with Europeans. “ They 
were not startled,” says he, “ hy tlie report of a 
musket, till one day, upon endeavouring to prove 
to us that arrows and spears would not penetrate 
their war-dresses, a gentleman of our company shot 
a musket-ball through one of them folded six times. 
At this they were so much staggered, that their 
ignorance of fire-arms was plainly seen. This was 
afterwards confirmed when we used them to shoot 
birds, the manner of which confounded them.” On 
the ships leaving Nootka Sound, the natives accoin- 
panit^ their farewell with a singular exhibition ; 
“ When the anchor was heaving up,” says Burney, 
“ they a.ssembled in their boats, w'hich covered the 
cove, and began a song, in which they flourished the 
•swords, saws, hatchets, and other things, which they 
had obtained from us. In the midst of this valedic¬ 
tory chorus, one man, mounted on a stage of loose 
lx)ards, which was supported by tlu' jx-ople in the 
nearest canoes or boat.s, danced with a wooden mask 
on, which he occasionally changed, making himself 
resemble sometimes a man, sometinn-s a bird, and 
sometimes an animal. Of these masks they have 
great variety, and they parted with them willing¬ 
ly, except those of the human face ; if they sold 
any of these, it seemed to be with some repug¬ 
nance, as if they were parting with tlu; image of a 
frien^-or a relation, and were ashamed to be seen 
so do’ing.”* 

Ftjom Nootka Sound Captain Cook made a survey 
of the coast by Mount Saint Elias, till he arrived at 
a cape which turned short to th<! north, to which he 
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gave the name of Cape Hinehinbroke; thence he pro¬ 
ceeded to Prince William’s Sound; after which he 
pursued the coast to the west, which was found to 
take a southerly Jirection, as described by Behring 
and Tchirikow. I'hese navigators, however, as w'e 
hav( seen, had not made a very particular e.xami- 
nation; and altliough the tenor of Cook’s instruc- 
tioiis did not ])ermit liim to devote niucli time to 
the exploi Hig rivers or inlets, till he reached the 
latitude of tkV’, still that eminent oflicer deemed 
himself at 'iberty to comj)lete an accurate survey 
of this hiilierto undiscovered coast, from the arm of 
the sea aft. ■wards denominated Cook’s Inlet round 
the great Peninsula of Alaska, terminating in Cape 
Oonamak. He thence jiroceeded along the shores 
of Bristol Bay, till he doubled Cape Newenham, 
from which he steered in a north-c'asterly direction 
and anchored in Norton Sound. Leaving this the 
ships entered Behring’s Strait, and followed the 
coast to the north-west, till they doubled a pro¬ 
montory situated in (id ’ 45" north latitude, which 
they named Prince of Wales’ Cape, regarding it 
as the western extremity of all America hitherto 
known. Soon al'ter, in the evening they discerned 
th(“ coast of Asia, and standing across the strait came 
to anchor in a bay of the 'rschuktschi country, near a 
village from which the natives crowded to the shore. 
Observing this. Cook landed with three boats well 
armed, and was received by the Tschuktschi^-with 
cautious courtesy. About forty nu'ii, armed each with 
a spontoon, besides bow and arrows, stood drawm up 
on a rising ground close by the village,"and as the 
English drew near, three of them came down to¬ 
wards the shore, politely taking off their caps and 
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making low bows. On seeing some of the English 
leap from their boats they retired, and expressed by 
signs their desire that no more should land ; but 
when Cook advanced alone, with some small pre¬ 
sents in his hand, their confidence was restored, 
and they exchanged for them two fox-skins and two 
seahorse-teeth. All this time they never laid down 
their weapons, but held them in constant readiness, 
except for a short time, when four or five persons 
disarmed themselves to give the English a .song and 
a dance ; even then, however, they placed them in 
such a manner that they could reach them in an 
instant, and evidently for greater security they de¬ 
sired their audience to sit down during the dance. 
This Asiatic people, although dwelling within fifty 
miles of the American coast, were evidently a dif¬ 
ferent race from- the inhabitants of the shores of 
Behring’s Strait. All the Americans whom the 
English had seen since their arrival on the coast 
were low of stature, with round chubby faces and 
high cheek-lxmes. The Tschuktschi, on the con¬ 
trary, had long visages, and were stout aiul well 
made. Several things which they had with them, 
and more particularly their clothing, showed a de¬ 
gree of ingenuity surpassing what one could ex¬ 
pect among so northern a people. Their dress con¬ 
sisted of a cap, frock, breeches, boots, and gloves, 
all made of leather or skins extremely well dressed, 
some<tC'ith the fur on, some without it, and the 
quivers which contained their arrows were made of 
red leather neatly embroidered, and extremely beau¬ 
tiful.* ^ 


• Cook’s Voya^fCK, vol. vi. pp. 409, 410, 411. 
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From this bay the ships again stood over to the 
north-east, and, continuing their examination of the 
American coast, < Uiok soon found himself surround¬ 
ed bv the dreary features which mark the scenery 
of the Polar latitudes; a dark and gloomy sky, 
thick showers of snow and hail, and immense fields 
and mountains of ice, covered in some places by the 
huge forms of the walrus or seahorse, which lay in 
lierds of many hundreds, huddling like swine one 
over the otiier. The flesh of these animals, when 
new killed, was preferred by the crew to their c"om- 
nion fan <>! salt meat, but within four and twenty 
hours it beeamt rancid and fishy. From a point of 
land, which was denominated Captt Wulgrave, they 
now explored the coast to tlie latitude of 70° 29", 
where their ])rogress was arrestetb by an unbroken 
wall of ice apparently stretching from continent to 
continent.* At this time tin nearest land was about 
a league distant, and the farthest eastern point seen 
a low headland much encumbered with ice, to which 
Cook gave the name of Icy Cape, and which, till 
the recent discoveries of Captain Beechey, constitut¬ 
ed the extreme limit of European discovery in that 
quarter of the globe. It was now the end of August; 
and as nothing farther < ould be attempted at that 
season on the American coast, the ships return¬ 
ed to the Sandwich Islands, with the intention of 
resuming in the succeeding summer the attellpt for 
the discovery of a communication between the Pa¬ 
cific and the Atlantic,—an object which their great 
commander did not live to execute, having been 
killed in an unfortunate sculfle with the natives of 
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Owliyliee on the 11th of February 1779. The far¬ 
ther conduct of the expedition now fell to Clerke 
and King, and an attempt was made to penetrate 
beyond Icy Cape; but the continued fields of ice 
rendert>d it utterly aliortive. The ships tluTefore 
having repassed Behring’s Strait, came to anchor in 
the Bay of St Peter and St Paul in Kuintschatka. 
Here Captain Clerke, who had long been in a de¬ 
clining state, died ; upon which, to the great satisfac¬ 
tion of the crews and oftieers of lK>th ships, who were 
sick of the dreary navigation in these inhosjiitabh' 
latitudes, they returned home. 

Subsequent to the x'oyages of Cook and Clerke, 
the north-west coast of America was \ isitcd at dif¬ 
ferent periods by Itlcares, Vancouver, and Kotzebue; 
and though the limit of discovery was not extend¬ 
ed beyond ley Cape, the shores were more niinutely 
examined, and a beneficial coniniercial intercourse 
established with the natives. Of Captain jMcarcs’ 
^•oyages, the great object was to establish a trade 
between China and the north-west coast of Ame¬ 
rica. P'or this j)ur}K)sean as.sociation of the leading 
mercantile men in Bengal fitted out two vessels,— 
the Nootka, commanded by iMeares himself, and 
the Sea-Otter by Lieutenant Walter Tip|)ing. The 
Sea-otter in the first instance took a cargo of ojiiuiu 
to Malacca, thence she proceeded to America, and is 
know#to have made Prince \V’illiam’s Sound ; but 
after leaving that harbour no accounts of her wen* 
ever received, and it appears certain that she and 
her crew perished at sea. The fate of Meares in the 
Nootka was scarcely more tolerable : After a te¬ 
dious and perilous navigation in the China Seas, 
^.^ey made their way through the straits between 
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Oonamak and Oonalaska against a current running 
seven knots an liour, from which they sailed across 
to America by th< Schumagin Islands, and anchor¬ 
ed under Cape Douglas.* Thence they proceeded 
to Prince William's Sound to winter; and their 
residence here during October, November, and De¬ 
cember, though dreary and t(‘dious, was not with¬ 
out its comforts. The natives were fri<‘ndly, and 
brought thi oi provisions ; they caught j)Ieiity of ex¬ 
cellent salm(3n, and the large flocks of ducks and 
geese afTordt -1 constant sport to the ofric(‘rs, and a 
seasonahie nipply for the table. But the horrors of 
an Arctic \\..iter began soon to gatlier round them; 
The ice closed in upon tiie ship ; the snow fell so 
thick that all exi .Tise iMraine impossible; the ducks 
and geese collected into Ihx’ks and passed away to 
the southward ; the fish totally deserted the creeks ; 
and the natives, a migratory rac(, imitating the 
instinct of these lower sjiecies, travelled off in a 
body with tiu'ir temporary wigwams to a more ge¬ 
nial district. To add to these distres.ses the seur- 
vy made its ajipearanee ; whilst the sun described 
weekly a smaller circle, and shed a sickly and me¬ 
lancholy light. Even at noon; through an atmos¬ 
phere obscured by jierpetual snows, “ tremendous 
mountains forbade almost a sight of the sky, and 
cast their nocturnal shadows over the ship in the 
midst of day.” The decks were incapable (rf re¬ 
sisting the intense freezing of the night, and the 
lower part of them was covered an inch thick with 
a hoar frost that had all the appearance of snow, 
notwithstanding fires were kept constantly burning 
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twenQr*ljikij^oui oi the twenty-four.» Between the 
months of January and Majt, twenty-ljhree nlen 
■died of ’the Murvy, and the rest of th^ crew were 
so disal^e^ as to be incapable of any labour ; but 
the sun’s return and the commencement of more 
genial weather produced an instantaneous effect 
on the health' and spirits of the crew. The natives 
returned, and assured the poor sufferers that the 
cold must .soon l)e gone, making them understand by 
signs that the summer would commence about the 
middle of May ; and the sun, which now la'gan to 
make a larger circle ov(?r the hills, -not only chased 
away the huge and gloomy shadows that like a 
funeral-pall had covered the ship, but brought Mick 
the fish to the rivers, and the migratory birds to the 
shore; so that they soon enjoyed an ample supply 
of fresh food. On the 17th of jVIay, a general break¬ 
ing up of the ice took place throughout the cove, and 
the feeling that tlH'y were once more in clear water, 
with the prospect of soon leaving a scene of so much 
distress and horror, cheered the minds of the crew 
with inexpressible comfort.' 'rhese happy antici¬ 
pations were soon realiz<‘d by their sailing from 
Prince of Wales’ Sound on the 21st June, and reach¬ 
ing the hospitable cluster of tin; Sandwich Isles, 
where such was the effect of the g<‘nial climate, that 
in ten days’ residence every complaint had disap¬ 
peared- On the 2d of September they left the Sand¬ 
wich Islands, and arrived on the 20th October at 
Macao in Cffina. 

It may easily be imagined, that during so disas- 
trousf a»8ojoum on the American shore, little or no 

* Meares’ Voyages, vol. i. Introductory Voyage, p. 47- 
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progress coliTd he made in'thf,survey ,rfJ^W^Cdast, 
which w» ragged ; • find at no great distal^ were 
mountains, .cover, d with thick woods fur abSBt 
two-thirds of'their aseent, heyond which they ter¬ 
minated in immense masses of naked rock. The 
l)lack-pine grew in great plenty, and,a few black¬ 
currant husiH'S were noticed, but no other kind of 
fruit or vee. table. The number of savages se(m by 
Meares did not exceed .500 or (iOO, and these had 
no fixed pla. e of abode, but wandered up and down 
as fancy o'' necessity impell.d them. They were 
strong and atlib-tic, rather exeeeding the common 
stature of Kur. |)eans, with promimmt cheek-bones, 
rotind flat facis, eyes small and black, and hair, 
which tltey cut short round tlie head, of tlie same 
jetty e()loiir. A slit in the under lij), parallel to 
the mouth, and a perforation in the septutn of the 
nose, in which was inserted a large quill or a piece 
of bark, gave them a hideous look ; whilst a sin¬ 
gular practice of powdering their hair with the 
down of birds, allow'ing the frostwork and icicles 
to hang from the beard, and j)ainting th<> neck 
and face with red ochre, increased the savage sin¬ 
gularity of their appearam-e. Their clothing con¬ 
sisted of a single frock of the sea-otter skin reach¬ 
ing to their knees. AVhen employed in their canoes, 
they used a dfi^ss made of tin* entrails of the 
whale, which covered the head, and was so dis¬ 
posed that it could be tied round the hole in which 
they sat, so as to prevent the water irom getting 
into the canoe, whilst it kept the lower part of the 
body warm and dry. Their hardihood and' rapa¬ 
city of enduring pain astonished the English, and 
was remarkably evinced upon an occasion men- 
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tioned by Meares:—“ Id the course of the winter,” 
says he, “ among other rubbish, several broken 
glass bottles had been thrown out of the ship, and 
one of the natives, who was searching among them, 
cut his foot in a very severe manner. On seeing it 
bleed, we pointed out what had caused the wound, 
and applied a dressing to it, which he was made to 
understand was the remedy we ourselves applied 
on similar occasions; but he and his companions 
instantly turned the whole into ridicule, and at the 
same time taking some of the glass, they scarified 
their legs and arms in a most cruel and (>xtraordi- 
nary manner, informing us that nothing of that 
kind could ever hurt them.”* 

The disastrous result of this first expedition did 
not deter either Meares or his liberal employers 
from hazarding a second voyage to the same coast, 
which was attended with more important results. 
The Felice, of 230 tons burden, and the Ijihigenia, 
of 200, were fitted out on this adventure ; tin' com¬ 
mand being given to Captains Meares and Douglas. 
Both vessels were copper-bottomed and strongly 
built, and their crews consisted of Europi'ans and 
Chinese, among whom wer(“ some excellent smiths, 
shipwrights, and other artisans. The taking the 
Chinamen aboard was an experiment. Before this 
time they had never formed part of the crew of 
an English merchant-ship; and it is but justice 
to say that they proved hardy, good-humourt^d, 
and industrious. Two other very interesting pas¬ 
sengers were on board of Captain Meares’ ship,— 
Teanna, a prince of Atooi, one of the Sandwich 
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Isles, who had volunteered to leave his native coun¬ 
try when Meares visited it during his former expe¬ 
dition; and (,'ornekala, a native of King George’s 
Sound, who had at tin? same time entreated to be 
carried to China. Of these two specimens of savage 
life Teanna was by far the finest, both in moral 
and in physical qualities. He was aliout thirty-two 
years old, near six feet five inches in stature, and 
in strength almost Herculean. His carriage was 
dignified, and, in consequence of the respect paid to 
his sufierior rank in his own country, possessed an 
air of distinction, to which his familiarity with 
European manners had not communicated any stiff¬ 
ness or enihaiTas.smcnt. ('omekala, on the other 
liand, though cunning and sagacious, was a stranger 
to the generous qualities which distinguished the 
prince of the Sandwich Isles. He was kind and 
honest when it suited Ids own interest; but stole 
without scruple whatever he wished to have, and 
could not procure by fairer means. Brass and cop¬ 
per were metals which he might almost be said to 
worship. Copper ha)f|)ence, buttons, saucepans,— 
ail jKisse.ssed in his eyes the highest charms. It was 
evident that he coveted the brass'buttons of the cap¬ 
tain’s uniform; and his mode of fixing his eyes on 
the object of his desire, and the pangs of ungratified 
avarice, as exhibited in the contortions of his coun¬ 
tenance, proved matter of much amusement to the 
crew. The cause of his insatiable thirst for copper 
laicame afterwards apparent. 

In the mean time Captain JMeares found it neces¬ 
sary to separate from his consort, whose slow sail- 
ing threatened to impede his progress ; and, after a 
long and hazardous passage, the ship anchored in 
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Friendly Cove in King George’s Sound, abreast of 
the village of Nootka, on the morning of the 13th 
of Slay. Comekala, wlio for several days had lieen 
in a state of high excitation, now enjoyed tlu' ge¬ 
nuine delight of once more beholding his native 
shore; and wlu'n his intention of landing was made 
known, the. whole inhabitants poured forth to give- 
him weleome. The dress in which he chose to ap¬ 
pear for the first time after so long an absence was 
very extraordinary: On a former occasion, when 
visited by Ilannapa, a brother chief, lu' contented 
himself with an ordinary Kiiropean suit; but he 
now, Says IMeares, arrayi'd himself in all his glory : 
His scarlet coat was decorated with such quantities 
of bra.ss buttons and co])per ajqx’iidages of one kind 
or other, that they could not fail to pro<‘ure him 
])rofound resjiect from his countrymen, and render 
him an object of unbounded admiration to the Noot¬ 
ka damsels. At least half a sheet of copper formed 
his breastplate ; from his ears copjter ornaments were 
suspended ; and he contrived to hang from his hair, 
which was dressed with a long pig-tail, so many 
handles of copjier saucepans, that their weight kept 
his head in a stiff upright position, which very 
much heightened the oddity of his ap|)earance. For 
several of the ornaments with which lu* was now' so 
proudly decorated, Comekala had lived in a state of 
continual hostility with the cook, from whom he 
purloined them ; but their last and principal strug¬ 
gle was for an enormous .spit, which the Ameri¬ 
can prince had seized as a spear to swell the cir¬ 
cumstances of that splendour with which he was 
preparing to dazzle the eyes of his countrymen. In 
such a state of accoutrement, and feeling greater de- 
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light than ever was experienced on tlie proudest Eu¬ 
ropean throne, the long boat rowed Comekala asliore, 
when a general and deafening shout from the erowd 
assured him of the universal joy felt on his return. 
The whoh' inhabitants moved to tlie beach, welcom¬ 
ed the traveller on shore, and afterwards conduct('d 
him to the kijig’s house, which none but persons of 
rank wer<‘ ])ermitt(“d to enter, and where a magnifi¬ 
cent lea.'t of whale blubber and oil was prepared. On 
the whoh , Comekala’s reception, and the impression 
made by dis extraordinary <'ostume, evinced his in¬ 
timate l;aowledg<‘ of the character of his country¬ 
men ; fui though to the English the effect was ir¬ 
resistibly tomie, the natives regarded him with a 
mixture of slieiit awe and wonder, which after a 
while broke forth into exj)ressions of universal as¬ 
tonishment and delight. 

Not long after this exhibition, two Nootka princes, 
i\Iat|uilla and tdillicum, jiaid a visit to the English. 
Their little squadron, coiisistingof twelve canoes with 
eighteen men each, moved with stately parade round 
the shij); The men wore dresses of beautiful s('a- 
otter skins, covering them from head to heel; their 
hair was powdered with the 'v^hite dow'ii of birds, 
and their faces bedaul)e<l with red and black ochre, 
in the form of a shark’s jaw' and a kind of spiral 
line, which rendered their appearance extremely 
savage. Eight rowers sat on each side, and a single 
man at the bow; whilst the chiefs, distinguished by 
a high cap, pointed at the crown and ornamented 
with a small tuft of feathers, occmpied a place in the 
middle. All this was very striking; but the most 
rt'markable aecompaninieiit was the air which they 
chanted, the effect of w'hich is described by Meares 
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as uncommonly pleasing. “ We listened," says he, 
“ to their song with an equal degree of surprise and 
pleasure. It was indeed impossible for any ear sus¬ 
ceptible of delight from musical sounds, or any mind 
not insensible to the power of melody, to remain 
unmoved by this solemn unexpi'cted concert. The 
chorus was in unison, and strictly correct as to time 
and tune; nor did a dissonant note escape them. 
.Sometimes they would make a sudden transition 
from the high to the low tones, with such melan¬ 
choly turns in their variations, that we could not 
reconcile to ourselves the manner in which they ac¬ 
quired or contrived this more than untaught melody 
of nature. There was also sonudhing for the eye as 
well as the ear, and the action that accompanied 
their voices added very much to the impr<‘ssion 
which the chanting made upon us all. Every one 
beat time w'ith undeviating regularity against the 
gunwale of the boat w'ith their paddles ; and at the 
end of every verse they i)oinled with extended arms 
to the north and south, gradually sinking their voices 
in such a solemn manner as to produce an effect not 
often attained by the orchestras of European na¬ 
tions." This account of the impressive music of the 
people of Nootka Sound is, the n-ader may reniem- 
lier, corroborated by Captain Burney."' The cere¬ 
mony, how’ever, did not end with the song; but 
after rowing twice round the ship, rising up eacli 
time as they passed the stern, and vociferating, 
“Wacush! Wacush !” (friends), they brought their 
canoes alongside, and the two chiefs came on board. 
Both were handsome men of the middle .size, j)os- 
sessing a mild but manly expression of countenance. 

• Supra, p. 105. 
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They accepted a present of copper, iron, and other 
articles, with signs of great delight, and throwing 
off their sea-iliter garments laid them gracefully at 
the feet of the English, and stood on the deck quite 
naked. Each of them was presented with a blanket, 
which they threw over their shoulders with marks 
of high satisfaction, and descending into their ca¬ 
noes, were paddled to the shore. 

A brisk trade in furs now eommenced, which, 
though iiiterrujited occasionally by the petty thefts 
of the sai ages, was highly favourable to the commer¬ 
cial interests of the ex[)edition. .Skins of the sea-otter, 
beaver, marlin, sable, and river-otter, of the ermine, 
black-fox, gray, white, and red wolf, wolverine, mar¬ 
mot, racoon, bear, and mountain-sheej), and in addi¬ 
tion to all these, of the furred, speckled, and common 
seal, sea-cow, and sea-lion, W(!re all procured, though 
some in greater abundance than others. Of these 
by far the most beautiful and valuable was the skin 
of the sea-otter. The taking of this animal is at¬ 
tended with considerable hazard ; but constant prac¬ 
tice has taught the natives both skill and courage. 
“ When it is determined to hunt the sea-otter,” 
says fllcares, “ two very' smalt canoes are prepared, 
in each of which are seated two expert hunters. 
The instruments they employ are bows and arrows, 
with a small harpoon which differs somewhat from 
the instrument of the same kind used in hunting 
the whale, the shaft being much the same; but the 
Itarpoon itself of greater length, and so notched and 
barbed that when it has once entered the flesh it is 
almost impossible to extricate It is attached to 
the shaft by several fat^jiras of sufficient strength to 
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drag the otter to the boat. The arrows employed 
are small, and pointed with bone formed into a 
single barb. Thus equipped the hunters proceed 
among the rOeks in search of their prey. Some¬ 
times they surprise the animal when sleeping on 
his back on the surface of the water; and if they 
can approach without awakening him, which re¬ 
quires infinite caution and skill, he is easily har¬ 
pooned and dragged to the boat, when a fierci' bat¬ 
tle often ensues between the ottiT and tiu' hunters, 
who are frequently severely wounded by his teeth 
and claws. The more usual manner of taking him, 
how’ever, is by pursuit, and the chase is soinetinic.s 
continued for hours. As the animal cannot remain 
long under wati'r, tj)t‘ skill is In+e chielly exerted 
to direct the eanoes^'^n the same line wdiich the ot¬ 
ter takes when under 'later, at which time he 
swims with a celerity that greatly exceeds that of 
his pursuers. The moment he dives, therefore, 
the canoes separate in order to have the lietter 
chance of wounding him with t4eir arrows at the 
moment he rises, although it often happens that 
this wary and cunning animal escapes, and baffles 
the utmost skill of his persecutors. Should it hap¬ 
pen that the otters are overtaken with their young 
ones, the instinct of parental affection comes out in 
its most dtiep and interesting shape; all sense of 
danger and of self-preservation is instantly lost, 
and both male and female defend their cubs with 
the most furious courage, tearing out with their 
teeth the ari^Ws and harpoons fixed in them, and 
often attacking th^ canoes themselves. On such 
occasions, however, their jutmost efforts are uiia. 
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vailing, and they and their offspring never fail of 
yielding to the power of the hunters.”* 

The liuntiiie tlie whale, however, is a.still nobler 
sport; and iiolliingean exeec'd the skill and intrepi¬ 
dity with which the Americans of Nootka engage 
ill it. M’heii it is determined to proceed against 
this mighty creature, the chief pri'pares himself 
with gnat ceremony: lie is clothed in the sea- 
otter’s n, his body besmeared with oil and paint¬ 
ed with I d ochre; the i anoes selected for the ser¬ 
vice are of a sizi' lietwe. i. Iliose used in war and 
the ord.nary kind, and contain eighti-eii or twenty 
men, tin- br'vest and most active that can be found. 
When th" whale is di.seovered, the chief himself 
throws lh<‘ first har|)ooii ; but all the jieople in the 
various attendant canoes are armed with the same 
instrument, to be employed as occasion may re- 
(|uire. As soon as tiie huge fish feels the smart of 
the first weapon, he ,,dives, and carries the shaft 
with all its bladders along with him ; on which the 
boats follow in his wake, and as h(‘ rises continue 
to fix their weapons till he finds it impo.ssible to 
sink from the number of floating buoys attached to 
his body. The whale then dfowns, and is towed 
on shore with great triuinph and rejoicing.t He is 
immediately cut up, jiart being di'dicated to the 
feast which concludes the day, and the remainder 
divided among those who shared the dangers and 
glory of the chase. ' 

The ingenuity of the Nootka savages in many 
mechanical arts was very reniarkable. Their ma¬ 
nufacture of harpoons, lines, f»h-liooks, bows and 
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arrows, their skill in tanning and preparing furs, 
their ingenious manner of forging tlie metals pro¬ 
cured from the English into various ornaments for 
their wives or favourites, and above all their art in 
constructing canoes, astonished the European and 
Chinese artisans. Of the iron received in exchange 
for furs they made tools; and it was seldom they 
could be prevailed on to use European utensils in 
preference to their own-, with the exception of the 
saw, the utility of which in abridging labour was 
immediately perceived and made available. They 
formed of the same metal a species of tool for hol¬ 
lowing out large trees, which purpose it served far 
better than any instrument the carpenters of the 
Felice could give them. In this operation a flat 
stone was employed in place of an anvil, whilst a 
round one served for a hammer; and with tht'se 
rude implements they shaped the redhot iron into 
a tool resembling a cooper’s adze, which they fas¬ 
tened to a wooden handle with cords made of si¬ 
news ; it was then sharpened, ajid proA’cd admi¬ 
rably adapted for the purposes for which it was 
intended.* 

After the English had lieen for some time in 
King George’s Sound, the Americans began to make 
use of sails formed of mats, in imitation of Captain 
Meares’ ship. Hannapa got the sailors to rig one of 
his war-canoes in the English style, of which he was 
extrtitaely ^roud, never omitting the ceremony of 
hoisting his pendant whenever be approached, to 
the great amt^ment of the crew. Not long after 
this the English wcae waiUKl ujmjii by \V'i(ananish, 
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a prince of greater wealth and power than any they 
had yet seen, who invited them to visit his kingdom, 
which lay at some distance to the southward, that 
a commercial intercourse might be established for 
tile advantage of both parties. The invitation was 
accepted, and Wicananish himself met the Felice at 
some distance from the shore with a small fleet of 
canoes; ami, coming on board, piloted them into the 
harbour Th(‘y found the capital to be at least 
three tinii s the size of Nootka. The country round 
was covi ied with impenetrable woods of great ex¬ 
tent, in wliicli were trees of enormous size. After the 
king ami nis chiefs had been entertained on board, the 
English Were in return invited to a feast bj' Wica¬ 
nanish ; and it is not easy to conceive a more inte¬ 
resting pictun* of savagi' life than is given by Meares 
on this occasion. '■ On entering the house,” says 
he, “ we were absolutely astonished at the vast 
area it enclosed. It contaim'd a large square, boarded 
up close on all sides to the height of twenty feet, 
with planks of an uncommon breadth and length. 
Three enormous trees, rudely carved and painted, 
formed the rafters, which were supported at the 
ends and in the middle by gijfantic images, carved 
out of huge blocks of timber. The same kind of 
broad planks co\'ered the whole' to keep out the rain; 
but they were so placed asr to be removable at plea¬ 
sure, either to receive the air and light or to let out 
th(' smoke. In the middle of this spacious room 
were several fires, and Vieside them large wooden 
vessels filled with fish-souj>. Large slices of whale's 
flesh lay in a state of preparation, to be put into 
similar machines filled with water, into which the 
women, with a kind of tongs, conveyed hot stones 
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from very fierce fires, in order to make it boil. Heaps 
of fish were strewed about; and in this central part 
of the square, which might j)roperly 1h; called the 
kitchen, stood large seal-skijis filh'd with oil, from 
whence the gu<>sts were served with that delicious 
beverage. The trees that sui)ported the roof were 
of a size which would render the mast of a first rate 
man-of-war diminutive on a comparison with them ; 
indeed our curiosity as well as our astonishment 
was at its utmost stretch, when we consideri'd the 
strength which must have been required to raise 
these enormous beams to their present elevation, 
and how such strength could he commanded by a 
pt“ople wholly unacquainted, as we supposed, with 
the mechanic powers. 'J'he door by which W(' enter¬ 
ed this extraordinary faliric was the mouth of one 
of these huge images, which, large as it may, from 
this circumstance, be su|)posed to have la;en, was 
not disproportioned to the other features of its co¬ 
lossal visage. We ascended by a few steps on the 
outside; and, after passing the portal, descended 
down the chin into the house, where we found new 
matter for wonder in the number of men, women, 
and children who composed the family of the chief, 
which consisted of at least U(M) persons. These were 
divided into groups according to their respective 
offices, which had distinct places assigned them. 
The whole of the interior of the building was sur¬ 
rounded by a bench, about two feet from the ground, 
on which the various inhabitants sat, ate, and slept. 
The chief appeared at the uf)|)er end of the room 
surrounded by natives of rank, on a small raisrnl 
platform, round which were placed several large 
chests, over which hung bladders of oil, large slices 
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of whales’ flesh, and proportionable gobbets of blub- 
ber. Festoons of human skulls, arranged with some 
attention to uniformity, were disposed in almost 
every part whi-re they could be placed ; and, however 
gliastly such ornanu'nts apjieared to EurojK-an eyes, 
they %vere I'vidently considered by the courtiers and 
peopit' of Wieananish as a very splendid and ap¬ 
propriate decoration of the royal apartment.” When 
the Eng:-.h appeared the guests had made a con¬ 
siderable advance in their bampiet. Hefore each 
person as placed a lai ge slice of boiled whale, 
which , 'vith small wooden dishes filled with oil and 
fish-soup, ar.d a muscle-shell instead of a spoon, 
composed t'c economy of the table. The servants 
busily replenished the dishes as they were emptied, 
and the women [licked aiido()ened some bark, which 
served the pur[)ost‘ of towels. The guests despatch¬ 
ed their messes with astonishing rajiidity and vo¬ 
racity, atid even the children, some of them not 
above three years old, devoured the blubln'r and 
oil with a rapacity worthy of their fathers. Wiea¬ 
nanish in the mean time did tin' honours with an 
air of hospitable yet dignified courtesy, which might 
have graced a mor<‘ cultivateirsociety. 

At thecoticlusion of the feast it was intimated to the 
English that the proper time had arrived to produce 
their presents. Upon this a great variety of articles 
were displayed ; among whii’h were several blankets 
and two cojiper tea-ketth's. On these last, considered 
to be almost inestimable, the eyes of the whole assem¬ 
bly were instantly riveted ; and a guard was imme¬ 
diately mounted, who kept a jealous watch over 
them till curiosity was gratified; after which, they 
were deposited in large chests rudely carved and 
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fancifully adorned with human teeth. Alwut fifty 
men n(jw advanced into the middle of the apart¬ 
ment, each holding up a sea-otter skin nearly six 
feet in length, and while thc'y remained in that posi¬ 
tion the prince delivered a speech, durii)g„which he 
gave his hand in token of friendship to the captain, 
and informing him that these skins wctc tiie return 
he proposed to make for the present he had just re¬ 
ceived, concluded by ordering them to be immedi¬ 
ately conveyed on Iward. 

The English now opened a brisk trade, procur¬ 
ing the finest furs, whilst they were supplied with 
excellent provisions: Salmon, cod, halibut, rock- 
fish, and herrings, were brought to th(>m fresh from 
the water; and the women and children sold them 
berries, wild onions, salads, and other esculent 
plants. Wicananish, however, was anxious to esta¬ 
blish a rigid monopoly, and evinced the utmost jea¬ 
lousy lest any neighbouring princ(‘s should be admit¬ 
ted to trade with the English. None were allowed 
to go on Iward without his license ; and one unfor¬ 
tunate stranger was detected without a passport, hur¬ 
ried into the woods, and, as was strongly suspected, 
instantly jfli to death. At last two chiefs, who 
had already entered into some transactipjjs with 
Captain Meares, ri-monstrak'd ag<liin*t such illibe- 
rality; and Wicananish, rather than go ft) war, 
concluded a ireaty,'which had the effect of restor¬ 
ing a good understanding by mutual sai^pilfices. 
Hanna and Detootche agreed to resign to Wicana- 
nish all the otter skins in their possession on condi¬ 
tion of«eceiving the two copper tea-kettles already 
mention^. These last articles, however ludicrous 
it may appear in the eyes of European diplomatists. 
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formed the grand basis of the treaty, and the terms 
of exchange; were not arranged without mu^ diffi¬ 
culty. Duriiii! (hese proceedings the English had 
little opportunity to examine the country; but every 
thing which they saw was inviting. An archipe¬ 
lago e-xtended from King George’s Sound to the 
harbour of W'icananisli, most of the islands being 
covered with wood, with lew clear spots. The soil 
was rich, producing btTries and fruits in abundance, 
and the timber of uncommon size and Ixjauty, con¬ 
sisting cl ;ell^ of red ofc, large cedar, "black and 
white s[iruce-rir. In their expeditions into the in¬ 
terior thej' met with frequent groves, *'whfflre al¬ 
most every s<'cond tree was fit for masts of hay di¬ 
mensions. 

From Wicanaiiisli Captain Weares sailed south¬ 
ward along a coast not visited by Cook, of which the 
diart by Maurelle was so inaccurate, that it seem¬ 
ed alnibst certain he had,.never surveyed it in per. 
son. During thjs \oyage thdiJ' were visited by a 
small fleet of caiife, tilled with people far more sa¬ 
vage than those hitherto met with. The face of the 
(!Hief was bedaubed with blackUeh'rc, and jfowdered 
with a glittering saj^d, which coftimunicfafe a singu¬ 
lar teceoess of (‘Xpressiiiii; whilst his manners w4pe 
rude, and gavejinq encouragement t(^ny more in¬ 
timate hi tercoursre. Mearea continued his survey of 
the epast as far north as latitille 4% 37'; after 
which'Jje retraced *11 is progress, and on reaching 
the Strait of jDan de Fu 9 a took possession of it) 
with all. the usual ceremonies, in the name of the 
King oj Great Britain. The exist#ce of th^tibhan. 
nel, which had been doubted since its di^i^ery m 

• M#a;p’ Voyagtjs, vol. i. p. Sft). 
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1^92, was n8w'positively ascertained/and tlie long¬ 
boat despatched u|) the strait under the com¬ 
mand of Mr DuflBn, first ollicer of the Felice. Her 
brew consmed of thirteen^sailors, well armed, and 
provisioned for a month. In a week, jio^ever, they 
returned,—with |^eir full complement indeed, but 
every one of them wounded. They had been at¬ 
tacked by the natives with a ferocity and determi¬ 
nation which set al^nought the i^ual terror of fire- 
arirfe. TJ|p assailants useitheir bows and^arrows, 
clulip speHi, stone-bludge<ms, and slin|js, with great 
skill and courage. The boat itself showed this, being 
pic*^fc®in%umerous places with tin; barbt^d arrows^ 
maW|pt' which were still sticking in the awniUg, 
which; by interce]iting tlie heavy showers of those 
missil^ and breaking the fall of ^e large stones 
discharged from the slings, was the urincipal nie^s 
of preserving the lives of the cn'w. , 

On returning dowiiyy;^strait, they were by 
a canoe paddled by twffl^ijects of^'icanan^i, and 
after purchasing some*fish werewKiut to Iffl them 
farewell, when thg savages made them awjare thit 
th^ stilf h^ anml|(l% commodity to disposgbf* awi 
tojtheir irStpressibldiliorror exhibited two hunlan 
is still dripping with blootfr “ They|jli^{||^ 
these detestalip objotts bjn-the hiy^ says 
‘ with an air of triumph and exulration, aiH when 
;he crew ofPhe Ixm discovered Ai©is of disgi^atid 
lltestation at so appalling a sfiWtaele, the |f^ages, ’ 
n a tone and with liHiks of extremePitisfaction, in- 
brmed them that they were the heads of tw o p ^ple 
)elonj|h|gto S^lootghe, the enemy of th^ 
^gJ||Pi|haTush, whom they had recently slain/’*' 

• Voyages, ' 
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This last occurrence threw a gipom over the spirits 
of the ship’s cotnpaay, and (iliused.them to make^ 
more minute inquiries into the habits of*tbe savages. 


which brought to light some very extrlirdinary 
circumstances. ^ Mild and amiable as were the ge¬ 
neral mannrts of the inhabitants of Nootka Sound, it 
was discovered by their own confSsion, that they 


not only tortured captives with every ♦refinement 


of crueltyi! 'Ut feas^ on human ^sh. Callicum, a 
chief desi^ibcd by Meares as a model of kindness 
and even oi <|elicacy in^is intercourse^jfith 
English^ acknowledged that he slept nightly on a 


piliow filled with human skulls, which he^sftet^ 
hibited as trophies of his valour. JVlaquilla betnu 
his^annil^al propensities in a manner still w 


decided: < “ It so happened that the chief, in as- 
cending tiie sid? of the ship, by some untdlcard 
attident reqeive^a hurt in the leg. Orders 4^ere 
immec^itely given to the to attend, and 

whenli^as aboi|Mo apjiiyi^Mster to thq wound, 
MaquillllTObsolut^ refused to'ifubmit, but sucked 
himself the blood which freely flowed from it; and 
when wi^ expressed our astoiiislment and disgust 
at such conduct, he replied by|BtKing h^ps, pa£> 
ti^lm dliclaimiug, ♦ Cloosh, cloosh,’ oj 

. ‘ |*od!’ jNm did l^e noi^hesit|te to confer 

that he ife humanmesh, and, to express tile delight 
he to<^, in banqueting upon his Ibllow^reaturea; 
not .oiWji avowin^A practice, but informing Um 
crew, as th^ stsod shuddering at the story, that 
not long before this the ceremony of killing and 
eat^ i^islave had taken place at Friendly Qgw"* 
Tllis acknoHledgment was confirmed by 
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and Hannap% who, protesting they had never tasted 
the smallest bit of hitman fle’^i themselves, describ¬ 
ed Maquilla as peculiarly fond of it, and in the 
praetice-»tof killing a slave once a-month to gratify 
his unnatural appetite. IRerhaps there might Ik? 
some exaggeration in this; but the ghastly orna¬ 
ments of Wicananisli’s diai^g-room, the extraordi¬ 
nary pillow of Callicuril,'*the exposure of men’s 
heads and limbs for sale, and j^ie admission of the 
jhief himself, sufficiently prove the existence of this 
iti^cioiffi custom, whatevtir might 1 k^ the extent to 
ft'hich it was carried. 

For a long time the English thought the inhabit- 
auts had no religious belief whatever. To the huge 
misshapen images seen in their houses, they .ad¬ 
dressed no homage; they had ndther ^iests nor 
tellies, nor did they %frer any ^crifi^; but an 
icclraental circumstance led to tl^ di^very that, 
though devoid of a^^uperstitious observanrt's, and 
ivholly ignorant of tjptrue God, they were notwith- 
)ut a certain speciesjpf mythology^ includii^g file be- 
ief of an existence afUT death. “ This discovery,” 
aiys Meares, “ arose from our inquiries oh a very 
lifferent*8ubject: SfjjHln expressing our wish to be 
Informed by .what means they became acq|iaii)ted 
with copper, and| why it wa* such a peculiar 
ibject of their admiration, a .son of Iftannapa, 
me of the Noofkan chiefi^ a J^uth of nn^inTnoTi 
mgacity, informed us of all fSe^new ojiirtfie ,sub- 
ject; and we found, to our surpriie, Uiat his story 
involved a little sketch of their religTon." When 
word|were witing he supplied the defniency by 
tho|6^pres8ive actions which naturf^or necessity 
•*98^ coqjpiunicate to people whose language is 
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imperfect; and the young Nootkan conveyed his 
ideas by signs so skilfully as to render them per¬ 
fectly intelligible. He related his story in the fol¬ 
lowing manner:—“ He first placed a certain num¬ 
ber of sticky on the ground, at small distances from 
each other, to which he gave separate names. Thus, 
lie called the first his father, and the next his grand¬ 
father; he then took what remained and threw 
them all iiilo confusion together, as much as to say 
that they were th<‘ general heap of his ancestors, 
whom he ould not individually reckon. He then, 
pointing lo this bundle, said, when they lived an old 
man entered the sound in a copjier canoe, with cop¬ 
per paddles, and every thing else in his possession 
of the same metal; that he paddled along the shore, 
on which all tli^ people wi^e assembled to contem¬ 
plate so ^ange a sight, ithd that, having thrown 
one of his seppe? paddles on shore, he himself Imid- 
ed. The extraordinary stran^ithen told tin- natives 
that came from the sky,»^^hich the boy point¬ 
ed with his hand; that their 2«antry would one day 
lie destroyed, w'hen they would all lie killed, and 
rise again to live in the place from whence he came. 
Our young interpreter explaindd this circumstance' 
of his narrative by lying down as if he were dea(J, 
and then, rising^' up suddenljf, he imitated the 
action ai if he were soaring, through the air. He 
continued to inform ui^ that the people killed the 
old .man and took%is canoe, from which event they 
derived tht^ fondness for copper, and he added that 
(he images lii their houses were intended to repre¬ 
sent the foOT, and perpetuate the mission uf this 
supernatural person who came from the sky.”* 

—__—,—-_ -li-* 
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As the objects of this voyage were principally of 
a commercial nature^ Captain Meares had better 
opportunities to observe the character of the natives 
than to explore the coast or the interior of the conn- 
try. The range of his navigation, extending only 
from Nootka Sound to the latitude of 49° 37' north, 
disclosed no regular continuity of land, but in every 
direction large islands, divided by deep sounds and 
channels. The time v^ich this intelligent seaman 
could spare was not enough to complete the survey ; 
but, judging from what he did see, he was led to the 
belief that the entire space from St George’s Sound 
to Hudson’s Bay and Davis’ Strait, instead of a 
continent, was occupied by an immense archipelago, 
through which might reach a passage froiij the Pa¬ 
cific into the Atlantic^ceaii. “,|^'he channels of 
this archipelago,” says^ie in his menhir on the 
probable existence of a north-west passive, “ were 
found to be wide capacious, with near 200 
fathoms depth of ^ter, and huge promq||tories 
stretching out into th^ sea, where whales ana sea- 
otters were seen in an incredible abilhdance. In 
some of these channels there are islands of ice which 
we may venture to%hy could never have been form¬ 
ed on the western side of America, which possesses 
a mild and moderate climate; so ftat their existence 
cannot be reconciled to a^ other idea than that 
they received their formats in the Eastern Seas, 
and have been drifted by tides and currents through 
the passage for whose existence we are |||mtending."* 
To determine this great question, md cmnplete 
an accurate survey of the north-west coast If Ame- 
rica, ^aptain Vancouver, an excellent ofiSoer, who 

Meares’ Voyages, vol. ii. p. 242. 
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had received his professional education under Cook, 
was despatched in and, commencing his 

voyage at Cap ■ Mendocino, in latitude 41°, he 
sailed northwanl 219 leagues to the Strait of Juan 
do Fuca, never losing sight of the surf which dash- 
cd against the sliore, taking once or twice every 
day the meridional altitude, and minutely noting 
the position of the most conspicuous points. The 
wJiolecoahi presented an impenetrable barrier against 
approach IVom the sea, and no opening was found to 
afford bi^ vessels tint smallcsl shelter. He then ex¬ 
plored tie- Strait of Juan de Fu(;’a; and having sa¬ 
tisfied hinise!!’ that no passageacross America was to 
be discovered there, devoted his tinn; to the survey of 
the labyrinth of islands, sounds, and inlets, between 
.'50° and (50° of .latitude. After a series of patient 
and scientific observations every way worthy of the 
school in which he had been l)red, he ascertained 
the grand fact that tin* coast was throughout conti¬ 
nuous, and thus dispelled all hope of a north-west 
passage in this quarter. It was his fate to en¬ 
counter not a little unreasonable scepticism when 
the resujt was made public; and, like many other 
travellers and navigators, he found too much reason 
to complain of those lazy closet-philosophers, who 
refuse to admitS'any testimt)ny which happens to 
contradict their own preconceived theories. Time, 
however, has done hiiB justice, and fully confirmed 
the accuracy of his report. 

After the disastrous result of the expedition of 
Behring, more than eighty years elapsed before Rus¬ 
sia thought proper to pursue the career of disco¬ 
very on the extreme coasts of North-western Ame¬ 
rica. At length Count Romanzoff, a scientific and 
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patriotic nobleman, determined to despatch Lieu¬ 
tenant Kotzebue on a voyage to the straits which 
bear tlie name of tliat great mariner. Ilis equip¬ 
ment consisted of a single vessel, the Jfurick, 100 
tons burden, withtwenty-two sailors, a surgeon, and 
a botanist. Having doubh’d Cape Horn, he ar¬ 
rived on the 19th June 1810 at Aw'atseha. Con¬ 
tinuing his course he pass<!d the boundary exi)lor<‘d 
by Behring, and on thesfJst of August descried on 
his right, in latitude 08^, a broad opening which he 
trusted would prove the long-sought-for passage. 
Having entered, he landed on the beach, ascend¬ 
ed a neighbouring hill, and saw' nothing but wa¬ 
ter as far as the eye could reach. Full of ardent 
expectation he employed a fortnight in examining 
this sound, making a complete circuit of its shores. 
No outlet, however, was’ discovered, except one, 
which it appeared almost certain coinnuinicated 
with Norton Sound, and Kotzebue resumed his 
voyage, which, however, w'as attended with no new 
or important results. To this arm of the .sea, the 
discovery of which forms the principal feature in his 
enterprise, he has very properly communicated his 
name. 

With Kotzebue terminates our account of the pro¬ 
gress of discovery upon the north-^st<‘rn shores of 
America; for an outline of the surv(>y made by Cap¬ 
tain Beechey belongs to a future portion of thisdisqui- 
sition. It is a pleasing reflection, that almost exclu¬ 
sively to the British navy belongs the hard-earned 
praise of having explored nearly the w hole of this 
coast, -fHth an accuracy which leaves nothing to be 
desired by the most scientific navigator. 
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CHAPTEll III. 

' 9 ' 

ITec ne and Sir Alexander Maclcenzie. 

('olonisatioii “t’ Canada—Frencli Fur-Trade—Rise of Hudson's 
Bay Comisiny- Hcarne’s Tlirec^ .louriieys—Nortli-West Fur 
Company--Fii\a Journey (»f Sir Alexander Mackenzie in 17d!I— 
His Second Exjsi'lition in 1711-- 

Having completed a brief sketch of the progress of 
discovery along the wide Csteiit of the eastern and 
western shores of North America, from the first e3(- 
pedition of Cabot to the latest attempts of Kotze¬ 
bue, ^two important subjects present themselves,— 
the ripe of the fur-tradt>, and the great discoveries 
which wer® achieved by British subjects connected 
with this branch of commercial enterprise. The 
expedition of Cartier c^ferrt^d* on the French that 
title to the countries round the St Lawrence which 
results from priajrity of discovery; and other cir¬ 
cumstances combined to direct their efforts chief¬ 
ly to the colonisation of the more northprii tracts of 
America- Amongst these causes may be reckoned 
the disastrous failure of their attempt to establish a 
settlement in Florida, the great power of the Spa¬ 
niards in that quarter, and the pre-occupation of the 
middle regions of the continent by the English. In 
1598, the Sieur de la Roche, a Breton gentleman of 
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ancient family, obtained from Henry IV. a patent, 
equally unlinllt^ with that granted by Elizabeth to 
Gilbert and Raleigh. He was nominated Lieute¬ 
nant-General of Canada, Hochelaga, Newfoundland, 
Labrador, and of the countries lying on the River of 
the great Bay of Norimbega (meaning the St Law¬ 
rence), and the supreme command, both civil and 
military, was concentrated in his single person. His 
preparations were singuiarly disproportionate to these 
high-soundinf titles, and the whole expedition was 
unfortunate. La Roche, with a small squackon, and 
crews consisting principally of convicted felons, land¬ 
ed on Sable Island, near the coast of Nova Scotia. 
From this barren spot, ill adapted for a settlement, 
he reached the opposite shore, %vhich he surveyed ; 
and having intrusted the temporary command of the 
colony to an inferior officer, he returned to France 
to procure additional supplies. On arriving in Brit¬ 
tany, a dispute arose between him and the Duke de 
Mercoeur, a nobleman enjoying the confidence of the 
French monarch, by whose influence the roy|^,fa- 
vour was wholly withdrawn from La Roche. That 
adventurer, deprived of all means of prosecuting 
his enterprise in the New World, soon after died of 
a iMuken heart. 

Meantime the colony on Sable Island were expcBed 
to famine and disease, and totally neglected by the 
king, amid |he occupation and excitement of his vast 
political schemes. Their existence was at length 
accidentally recalled to the mind of Henry, who 
in deep remorse for his forgetfulness despatched a 
vessel,' which on its arrival found only twelve sur¬ 
vivors. They had formed a hovel of the planks of 
a shipwrecked Spanish vessel, supported themselves 
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by fishing, and replaced their worn-out European 
garments with the skins of the sen^-Wolf. On their 
setum to Franc I', the monarch was greatly moved 
by the account of their sufferings, corroborated as it 
was by their emaciated and hagard aspect, matted 
hair, beards which almost swept the ground, and 
singular dress. He hastened to compensate for his 
neglect, 1 ly granting to such as were felpns a free 
pardon, and presenting to each a sum of fifty 
crowns.* '*■ 

These disasters were followed -soon after by an 
attempt of Cliauvin and Pontgrave, two fur-mer¬ 
chants, to osublish a colony at Tadoussack, on the 
mouth of the Saguenay, which proved abortive, and 
gave place to an expedition on a more enlarged 
scale, planned and conducted by De Monts, a gen¬ 
tleman of Saintonge, whose squadron consisted of 
forty vessels. His first settlement was on the Island 
of St Croix, from which he removed to Port Royal, 
now known by tbe name of Annapolis, where he 
appears to have abandoned his more pacific designs 
for the superior excitation and profits of piracy. 
The complaints of the merchants engaged in the 
Newfoundland fisheryj^erniindted in the recall and 
disgrace of De Monts; but Champlain, on whom 
the command devolved, showed himself every way 
worthy of the trust. From Tadoussack he removed 
the principal settlement to Quebec, wl^ere he built 
and fortified a town, reduced the surrounding terri¬ 
tory into cultivation, and became the founder of the 
government of Canada, or New France. Leaving 
his infant settlement, he next determined to pene. 


Ilistoire'General des Voyages, vol. xiv. pp. 589, 591. 
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' Irate into the interior; and his emotion.s of wonder 
and astonishment may be easily conceived, when, 
ascending the St Lawrence, the majestic forests of 
(Canada first met his eye, encircling in their bosom 
the greatest lakes known to exist in the world. 
Surveying first the southern bank of tlie river, and 
of the lakes Ontario and Erie, he found tliat h<' 
had reached the very cradle of savagt^ life, sur¬ 
rounded by nations whose manners, occupations, 
and superstitions, were as new as they were bold 
and terrific. 

To pursue the discoveries of the French into the 
interior of North America dot's not properly fall 
within the limits of this work; and it is sufficient at 
present to observe, that after a long and sanguinary 
struggle between the arms of France and England, 
in the war which broke out in 1Canada wa.s 
at last subdued by the English, and the possession 
of the province confirmed to Great Britain by the 
treaty of 1763. During the war between the United 
States and the mother country. Upper Canada once 
more became the theatre of an obstinate contest, 
which concluded, however, unfavourably for the 
American troops; anfi the copitry has since remain¬ 
ed an integral part of the British dominions. Un¬ 
der the French the fur-trade, notwithstanding the 
restrictions with which commerce was oppressed, 
was carried to a great height and embraced an im¬ 
mense extent of country. It was conducted by a 
set of hardy adventurers, who joined the savages in 
their hunting-parties, and thus collected large car¬ 
goes of furs with which they supplied the merchants. 
Their distant inland expeditions sometimes occupied 
twelve or even eighteen months; and during this 
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period their uninterrupted familiarity with the na- - 
tives almost transformed them into as wild and 
barbarous acondition as that of the tribes with whom 
they associated. “ It requires less time/’ says Sir 
Alexander Mackenzie, “ for a civilized people to 
deviate into the manners and customs of savage lifC) 
than for savages to rise into a state of civilisation. 
Such wa.s the event with those who thus accom¬ 
panied tlu natives on their hunting and trading ex¬ 
cursions ; lor they became so attached to the Indian 
modeofliie, that tiny lot.: all relish for their for¬ 
mer habits and native homes. Hence they derived 
the title of floureufs de Bois, Ix'came a kind of 
pedlars, and N.cre extremely useful to the merchants 
engaged in tlie fur-trade, wlio gave them the neces¬ 
sary credit to proceed on their commercial under¬ 
takings. Three or four of these people would join 
their stock, put their property into a birch-bark 
canoe which they worked themselves, and would 
then either accompany the natives in their excur¬ 
sions, or penetrate at once into the country. At 
length tliese voyages extended to twelve or fifteen 
months, w'hen they returned with rich cargoes of 
furs and followed by great ndmhers of the natives. 
During the sliort time requisite to settle their ac¬ 
counts with the merchants and procure fresh credit, 
they generally contrived to squander away all their 
gains, when they returned to renew their favourite 
mode of life, their views being answered and their 
labour sufficiently rewarded by indulging them¬ 
selves in extravagance and dissipation during the 
sliort space of one month in twelve or fifteen. This 
indifierence about amassing property, and the plea¬ 
sure of living free from all restraint, soon brought 
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on a licentiousness of manners, whicJi could not long 
escape the vigilant observation of the missionaries, 
who had much reason to complain of their being a 
disgrace to the Christian religion, by not only swerv¬ 
ing from its duties themselves, but bringing it into 
disrepilte with those of the natives who had become 
converts to it, and consequently obstructing the 
great object to which these pious men had devoted 
their lives. They therefore exerted their influence 
to procure the suppression of these people; and ac¬ 
cordingly no one was allowed to go up the country 
to traffic with tl>e Indians without a license from 
the French government.”* This change of system 
vfos not at first attended with the expected benefits; 
for the licenses were sold in most instances to retired 
officers or their widows, who again disposed of them 
to the fur-merchants, and they of necessity recalled 
to their service the Coureurs de Bois as their agents; 
thus matters assumed, though by a somewhat more 
circuitous process, the same aspect as before. At 
ast military posts were establish(?d at the confluence 
of the great lakes, which repressed the excesses of 
the wood-runners, and afforded protection to the 
trade; whilst under this new system, a body of re. 
spectable men, usually retired officers, introduced 
order and regularity in the traffic with the natives, 
co-operated with the efforts of the missionaries, and 
extended their intercourse with the various tribes 
to the distance of 2500 miles, from the most civilized 
portion of the colony to the banks of the Saskat- 
chewine river in 53° north latitude, and longitude 


• Sir Alexander Mackenzie's Hbtory of the Fur-Trad(^ prefixed 
to his VoyagoS) pp. 1—^ 
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102° west.* Of these trading commanders two 
individuals attempted to penetrate to the Pacific 
Ocean, but appear to have been unsuccessful. 

The discoveries of the Englisli in Hudson’s Bay, 
and the latest attempts of Fox and James to reach 
the Pacific through some of its unexplored channels, 
have been sufficiently enlarged upon in a former 
volume but though unsuccessful in their great 
design, the accounts brought home regarding the rich 
furs of th( e extreme northern shores excited the at¬ 
tention of Orosseliez, an enterprising individual, who 
undertook a ^ oyage to survey the Country, and laid 
before the French government a j)roposal for a com¬ 
mercial settlement upon the coast. The minister, 
however, rejected it as visionary; and Grosseliez, 
having obtained an introduction to Mr hlontagu 
the English resident at Paris, was introduced to 
Prince Rupert, who, struck by the probable advan¬ 
tages of the project, eagerly patronized it. By his 
interest with the English king he obtained the grant 
of a ship commanded by Captain Zachariah Gillam, 
who sailed with Grosseliez in 16G8, and, penetrat¬ 
ing to the top of James’ Bay, erected Fort Charles 
on the bank of the Rupert River. In the succeed¬ 
ing year Prince Rupert, with seventeen other per¬ 
sons, were incorporated into a company, and ob¬ 
tained an exclusive right to establish settlements 
and carry on trade in Hudson’s Bay. Their char¬ 
ter recites, that those adventurers having at their 
own great cost undertaken an expedition to Hud¬ 
son’s Bay, in order to discover a new passage into the 
South Sea, and to find a trade for furs, minerals, and 

• Mackenzie’s Travels, Gen. Hist, of the Fur-Trade, p. 6. 

*t* Polar Seas and Rei^ions, chap* vi. 
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other commodities, and having made such discove¬ 
ries as encouraged them to proceed in their design, 
his Majesty granted to them and their heirs, under 
the name of “ the Governor and Company of Ad- 
ventpKrs trading into Hudson’s Bay,” the power 
of holding and alienating lands, an^; the sole right 
of trade in Hudson’s Strait, and with the territories 
upon the coasts of the same. They were authorized 
to fit out ships of war, to erect forts, make reprisals, 
and send home all English subjects eutcTing the 
bay without their, license, and to declare war and 
make peace ■witPf-aiiy prince or people not Chris- 
tum.* 

’^Instituted with such ample pow'i'rs, and at first 
placed under the management of enlightened men, 
this company soon arrived at considerable prosperity. 
They have, indeed, been severely censurc>d as ex¬ 
hibiting little zeal to promote discovery, and for 
uniformly opposing every attempt on the part oJ' 
their servants to solve the long-agitated question of 
a north-west passage. There appears to ha\ c been 
much personal pique in these accusations; and the 
expedition of Knight^ in 1721, fitted out on the most 
liberal scale at the company’s expense, and the te¬ 
nor of their original instructions to their governor, 
certainly prove that they were not enemies to the 
<«U8e of discovery; whilst the failure of the voyages 
of Middleton in 1742, and of Captains flloore and 
Smith in 1746, must at length have convinced the 
bitterest opponents of the company, that if they had 
not discovered the long-expected passage in some of 
the straits leading into Hudson’s Bay, it was for 


Mac’oherson’s Annals of Commerce, vol. ii. pp. 855, 856. 
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the very eufiScient reason that such did not exist. 
But the most remarkable refutation of these allega^ 
tions is to be found in the important and interest¬ 
ing jourftey of Ht'arne, from Prince of Wal^' Fort 
to the Northern Ocean, brought to a success)^ ter¬ 
mination in 1772 , which, in its origin and progress, 
merits our particular attention. 

The native Indians, who range over rath(‘r than 
inhabit the large tract of country north of Churcli- 
ill River, having repeatedly brought specimens of 
copper ore to the company s factory, it was plausi¬ 
bly conjetfured that these had bien found not far 
from the British settlements ; and as the savages 
affirmed that the mines w(*re not very distant fr# 
a large river, it was imagined, most erroneously as 
was proved by the result, that this stream must 
empty itself ijito Hudson’s Bay. In 17fjd, the In¬ 
dians, who came to trade at Prince of Wales’ Fort, 
brought farther accounts of this river, exhibiting at 
the same time samples of copj)er, which they affirmed 
to be the produce of a mine in its vicinity. The go¬ 
vernor now resolved to despatch an intelligent person 
across the continc'iit to obtain more precise informa¬ 
tion. Samuel Ilearnt' was chosen for this service, a 
maji of great hardihood and sagacity, bred in the em¬ 
ployment of the company, and who, without preten¬ 
sions to high scientific attainments, possessed suffi¬ 
cient knowledge to enable him to construct a chart 
of the country through which he travelled. His 
instructions directed him to proceed to the borders 
of the country of the Athabasca Indians, where it 
was expected he would meet with a river repre¬ 
sented by the Indians to abound with copper ore, 
and to be so far to the north that in the middle of 
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sufiuner thejun did BOt set. It; was 
pi^TerNM^a-8an-miEl)a2^y> or flf^idi 

River; and MrHeome vvas directed to e||i^its'. 
coq||Hd 9 > the mouth, where he was to w|Mnilie 

^ ascertain jHner it 
wailKpl|td>lef and to ju^geof theitt|ptic^lity ' 
a semteipe^h^ enjoined ■mm to exa 

the mines^TOeged to exist in that Mstrict, tlie na¬ 
ture of the soil and its productions, and to make 
every inquiry and observation towards discovering 
the north-west |ffl|^e.* * P 

On the 6tlwfj|^fcpreniber 1769, he set out from 
Bce of WaH!r*Tort, Hudson’s Bay, upon this 
lous journey. He was accompanied by two 
glishmen only,—IllR*8ter, a sailor, and IMerri- 
man, a landsman; by two of the Home-guard South¬ 
ern Indians,—a name given to those natives residing 
iS servants on the company’s plantation, and em¬ 
ployed in hunting ; and by eight Northern Indians, 
under the command of Captain Chaw'chinahaw and 
Lieutenant Nabyah. He was provided with ammu- 
lition for two years, some necessary iron implements, 
i few knives, tobacco, and other useful articles. As 
o his personal outfit, his stock consisted simply of 
he shirt and clothes he wore, one spare coat, a pair 
if drawers, as much cloth as would make two or 
hree pairs of Indian stockings, and a blanket for his 
)ed. “ The nature of travelling long journeys,” he 
ibserves, “ in these countries will not admit of car- 
•ying even the most common article of clothing ; so 
hat the ^veller is obliged to depend on tlie dis- 
;rict he traverses for his dress as well as his suste- 


• P(ast JourneVi lotroductkin, p. 40. 
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nanwi”' baseness and treachery of thelndiaifi, 
however, put a period tathe first jopmey^ a^, 
the des DS^ n of Cliawchinahaw witt hiS whole es- 
it absolutely niecessary for thigdiMie 
party il^l^ke the lx‘st of their %ky 
fbr^ wh^e tlji^irrivcHl on the Ira of 
aft|j|yenetrati^only 20(1 miles into th^l^ntermr. 

it was now determined to resume thVexpedition 
with greater precautions against failure. The In¬ 
dian women who accompanied their husbands in 
the‘first journey were left beliind,;.^ were the two 
Englishmen who had been of lit^^prvice; and in¬ 
stead of the treacherous (Jhawelii^rafW, Ilearne se¬ 
lected an Indian named Connequeesee, who allirnf(|| 
he was acquainted with tin; country, having onre 
been near the river, the discovery of which formed one 
great object of tin; journey. Attended by this man, 
along with three Northern Indians and tw'o of the 
Home-guard natives, the traveller once more set out, 
on the 23d February, whilst the snow was so deep 
on the top of the ramparts of tin* fort, that few of 
the cannon could be seen. After undergoing the 
severest extremities from hunger and fatigue, Mr 
Heanie reached in August tin* river Hoobaunt, in 
latitude (i3° 10' north. Tlie progress thus far, how¬ 
ever, had been painful beyond measure, owing to 
the difficulty of pushing forward through a wild 
unexplored country, intersected with rivers, lakes, 
and woods, at the outset thickly covered with 
snow ,• and on the approach of the warmer months 
so flooded and marshy, as to render travelling 
on foot inexpressibly fatiguing. To add to this, 
the voracity, improvidence, and indolence of the 
Indians, subjected the party to repeated distress" 
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If from fishing or hunting a larger supply than 
usual was procured, instead of using it with mode¬ 
ration, and laying up a store for future necessities, 
all ,w«s devoured by the savagra, who, lifie^the boa 
afte^he has goi^ed his prey, coiled themselves up, 
and ttsinained in a state of sleepy bptrpor till the call 
of hunger|again roused them to afflivity. 

At first the party subsisted without difficulty on 
the fish which abounded in the lakes and rivers; 
but in the beginning of April tliey entirely disap. 
peared; and “ goose s<’ason," or jM-riod when 

the geese, swn^&ucks, and other migratory birds, 
^resort to these latitudes was yet distant, they began 
^ suffer grievously from want of provisions. Oc¬ 
casionally they were relieved by killing a few deer 
or musk-oxen ; but the ground and the brushwood 
were so saturated with moisture from tin* melting 
of the snow', that to kindle a fire was impossible; 
with their clothes drenched in rain, and their spi¬ 
rits depressed, they were compelled to <'at their meat 
raw,—a necessity grievous at all times, but in the 
case of the flesh of the musk-ox, which is rank, 
tough, and strongly impregnated with tin; sickening 
substance from whndi it derives its name, peculi¬ 
arly repulsive and unwholesome.*' 

The simple and modest manner in wliich these se¬ 
vere sufferings are described by Ilearne is peculiarly 
striking. “ To record,” says he, " in detail each 
day’s fare since the commmicement of this journey, 
would be little more than a dull repetition of the 
sam* occurrences. A sufficient idea of it may be given 
in a few words, by observing, that it may justly 
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be said to have lieen eitlier all feasting or all fa¬ 
mine ; sometimes we had too much, seldom just 
enough, frequently too little, and often none at all. 
It will be only necessary to say, that we fasted 
many times twi) whole days and nights, twice up¬ 
wards of three days, and once, whih; at SheifiSBlhet!, 
near seven days, during which we ta^ed not a 
mouthful of any thing, except a few cranberries, 
water, scraps of old leather, and burnt bones." 
t)n these pa ssing occasions Hearne often saw the 
Indians i xeinine their wardrobe, which consisted 
chiefly of skdi clothing, considering ittcntively what 
part conld besi be spared, when sometimes a piece 
of half-rotten deer-skin, and at others a pair of ol^y 
shoes, W'ould be sacrificed to alleviate extreme hurii’ 
ger. “None of our natural wants," he observes, 

“ if we exc<-pt thirst, are .so distressing or hard to 
endure as hunger, and in wandering situations like 
that which I now experienced, the hardship is great¬ 
ly aggravated by the uncertainty with regard to its 
duration, and the means most proper to be used to 
remove it, as well as by the labour and fatigue we 
must necessarily undergo for that i)urj)ose, and the 
disappointnii'iits which too freqiTently frustrated our 
best concerted plans and most strenuous exertions. 
It not only enfeebles the body, but depresses the 
spirits, in spite of every effort to prevent it. Be¬ 
sides which, for want of action, the stomach so far 
loses its digestive {rowers, that, after long fasting, it 
resumes its office with {rain and reluctance. Dur¬ 
ing this journey I havir too frequently experienced 
the dreadful effects of this calamity, and more than 
once been reduced to so low a state by hunger and 
fatigue, that when Providence threw any thing in 
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niy way, my stomach has been scarcely able to re¬ 
tain more than two or three ounces without produc¬ 
ing the most oppressive pain.”* 

On 30th June, they arrived at a small river called 
Cathawhachaga, wliich empties itself into White 
Snow Lake, in 64“ north latitude, Here, as the 
guide declared they could not that summer reach 
the Coppermine River, Hearne determined to pass 
the winter, with the intention of pushing on to his 
destination in 1771 • They accordingly forsook their 
northward route, and taking a westerly course were 
joined in a few ^ys by many troops of wandering 
Indians; so that by the 30th July they mustered 
4 idM)ut seventy tents, containing nearly 600 souls, 
and on moving in the morning the whole ground 
•seemed alive with men, women, children, and dogs. 
The deer were so plenty that, though lately five or 
six individuals had almost perished from hunger, 
this numerous body supported themselves with great 
ease, and often killed their game for the skins, leav¬ 
ing the carcass to be devoured by the foxes.f In 
this manner, engaged alternately in hunting and 
fishing, making observations on the coimtry, and 
studying the extraordinary manners of his assoi-iates, 
the English traveller was preparing for his winter 
sojourn, when an accident rendered his quadrant 
useless, and comi>elled him, on 13th August, td set 
out on his return to the fort. 

The hardships he ('iidured on his route homeward 
were various and accumulated: lie was plundered 
by tlig Northern Indians, who, adding insult to 
injury, entered his tent, smoked a pipe which 
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they filled with the white man's tobacco, asked to 
sec his luggage, and without waiting for an answer 
turned the bag inside out, and spread every article 
on th(‘ ground. The work of appropriation was 
equally rapid, and the empty bag was flung to the 
owner; but a fit of compunction seizing them, they 
restored a knife, an awl, and a needle. On Ix'gging 
Jiard for hi.s razors, they consented to give up one, 
and added enough of soap to shave him during the 
remainder ol iiis journey, making him understand, 
that the siirrt'nder of these articles called for his 
warmest grant nde. 

As the cold weather approached, tlie party thus 
plundered sulTered grievously from want of that 
warm deer-skin clothing used by the Indians at this 
season. A dress of this kind is ratiier costly, requiring 
tlie prime parts of from eight to eleven skins. These 
II('arne at last inanagc'd to collect; but as the In¬ 
dian women alone could prepare them, he was com¬ 
pelled to carry this load along with him from day to 
day, eariK'stly begging the natives at each successive 
resting-place to permit their wives to dress his skins, 
lie met, however, with a surly .yid uniform refusal ; 
and at last, after bearing tin* burden for several 
weeks, was forc(Kl to throw it off, and sustain the 
cold.as he best could, without either skin-clothing or 
snow-shoes. When continuing their course in this 
forlorn condition to the south-east, they met with 
Captain Matonabbee, a powerful and intelligent 
chief, who was then on his way to Prince of Wales’ 
Fort with furs and other articles of trade. It was 
this person who brought the accounts of the Copper- 
mine River, which induced the company to fit out the 
ex sedition, and he was naturally interested in its 
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success. He evinced the utmost activity in reli(;v- 
ing their wants, furnislied them witli a warm suit 
of otter and other skins ; and, not being able to pro¬ 
vide them with snow-shoes, dirc<-ted tliem to a small 
range of woods, where they found materials for both 
shoes and sledges. JMatonabbee then treated the 
party to a feast, and took occasion in his conversa¬ 
tion with Hearne to explain the causes of his fai¬ 
lure, and to offer his assistance in a third expedition. 
He attributed all their misfortunes to the miscon¬ 
duct of the guide, and to their having no women 
with them. “ In an expedition of this kind,” said 
he, “ when all the men are so heavily laden that 
they can neither hunt nor travel to any considera. 
hie distance, in case they meet with succi'ss in hunt¬ 
ing, who is to carry the produce of tlieir labour? 
Women wen* made for labour; one of them can 
carry or haul as much as two men can do. They 
also pitch our tents, make and mend our cloth, 
ing, keep us warm at night; and in fact there is no 
such thing as travelling any considerable distance, or 
forany length of time, in this country without them ; 
and yet, though tli^y do every thing, they arg main¬ 
tained at a trifling expensi*; for, as they always act 
the cook, the very licking of their fingers in scarce 
times is sufficient for their subsistence.”* Asa^ed 
by this friendly chief, the English travidler agaiW set 
forward, and after experiencing an intense degree of 
cold, by which the favourite dog in his sledge was 
frozen to death, he ri ached the fort on 25th Novem- 
Ikt, Having been absent eight months and twenty- 
two days. Matonabbee arrived a few days after. 
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Though twice compelled to return, Hearne, whose 
spirit was not to bi overcome by fatigue or disappoint¬ 
ment, offered his services to proceed on a third jour¬ 
ney, whieli was ultimately crowned with success. 
For this he engaged Matonabl>ee as guide, and de¬ 
clined taking any Home-guard Indians. Their place, 
however, was occupied, according to the principles 
already laid down, by seven of Matonabbee’s wives, 
who, l)y tile assistance they afforded, did no dis¬ 
paragement :o the singular picture of female acti¬ 
vity whieli he had drawn. Tiiey set out on the 7th 
of Decembei, and notwithstanding frequent priva¬ 
tions, want ol’ i'ood, and inteiisi* cold, their suffer¬ 
ings were not su aggravated as in the former at¬ 
tempts. TJie country through wliich they passed 
towards the west was wild and barren, occasionallj' 
covered with thick shruliliy woods of stunted pine 
and dwarf juniper, studded with frequent lakes 
and sw'ainps whose sides were fringed with willows. 
Tlirougli this ground they travelled in high spirits, 
but rather on short commons, owing to the scarcity 
of deer and the improvidence of the Indians, who 
consulted every thing in tlie sdore during the first 
days of their march, trusting to find a stock of provi¬ 
sions which they had hid in a certain spot on their 
w^ to the fort. On reaching the place, however, 
they discovered that the provisions had been carried 
off ; and the equanimity with which the Indians 
bore the disappointment, and travelled forward un¬ 
der the conjoined miseries of hunger and fatigue, 
was very striking. At last they succeeded in kill¬ 
ing a few deer, and halh^d to take some refresh¬ 
ment. P’or a whole day they never ceased eating, 
and an additional repast on two large buck-deer. 
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which they killed a few days after, at last fairly 
overcame Captain Matonabbee, who, after devour¬ 
ing at one sitting as much as would have satisfied 
six moderate men, seemed somewhat unreasonably 
astonished to find himself indisposed. 

Having recovered from the effects of this surfeit, 
they proceeded from Island Lake towards the main 
branch of the Cathawhachaga, which they crossed, 
and directing their course by Partridge Lake and 
Snow Bird Lake, arrived on the 2d March at a 
large tent of Northern Indians, not far from the 
Doobaunt Whoie Kiver. Although these people 
had remained in the same spot since the beginning 
of winter, they found a plentiful sulwistence by 
(»tching deer in a pound. Their mode of accom¬ 
plishing this is to select a well-frequented deer- 
path, and enclose with a strong fence of twisted 
trees and brushwood a spac<' alwuta mile in circum¬ 
ference, and sometimes more. The entrance of th<‘ 
pound is not larger than a common gate, and its 
inside is crowded w'ith innumerable small hedges, 
in the openings of which are fixed snares of strong 
well-twisted thongs.^ One end is generally f|8tened 
to a growing tree; and as all the \vood and jungle 
within the enclosure is left standing, its interior 
forms a complete labyrinth. On each side/^^e 
door, a line of small trees, stuck up in th^f^w 
fifteen or twenty yards apart, form two sides of an 
acute angle, widening gradually fr<»n the entrance, 
from which they sometimes extend two or threi; 
miles. Between these rows of brushwood runs the 
path frequented by the deer. When all things are 
prepared, the Indians take their station on som<> 
eminence commanding a prospect of this 'oath, and 
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the moment any deer are seen going tliat way, the 
whole encampmi iit, men, women, and children, 
steal under cover of the woods till they get behind 
them. They then show themselves in the open 
ground, and, drawing up in the form of a crescent, 
advance with shouts. The deer finding themselves 
pursued, and at the same time imagining the rows 
of brushy poles to be people stationed to prevent 
their passini; on either side, run straight forward 
till they get ;iito the pound. The Indians instantly 
close in, l)lo(;k uj) the entrance', and whilst the wo¬ 
men and cluldren run round the outside to prevent 
them from breaking or leaping the fence, the men 
enter with their spears and bows, and speedily de¬ 
spatch such as are caught in the snares or are run¬ 
ning loose.* 

On the 8th of April, they reached an island in 
a small lake named Thelewey-aza-weth, and pitch¬ 
ed their tent; and as the deer were' numerous, and 
the party, which had been joined by various wan¬ 
dering Indians, now amounted to seventy persons, 
they determined to remain for some time, and make 
preparations for their enterprise in the ensuing sum¬ 
mer. They were busily employed during their in¬ 
tervals from hunting, in providing staves of birch 
atopt one and a quarter inch square and seven or 
e^if leet long, which served for tent-poles all the 
summer, and were converted into snow-shoes in 
winter. Bircl)»rind, with timbers and other wood 
for canoes, formed also objects of attention; and as 
Clowey, the place fixed upon for building their 
canoes, was still many miles distant, all the wood 
was reduced to its proper size to make it light for 

• Heanie's Journev* t). _BO. 
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carriage. At this place Matonabl>ee solaced himself 
by purchasing from some Northern Indians another 
wife, who for size and sinews might have shamed a 
grenadier. “ Take them in a body,” says Hearne, 
“ and the Indian women are as destitute of real 
beauty as those of any nation I ever saw, although 
there are some few of them when young who are 
tolerable ; but the care of a family, added to their 
constant hard labour, soon make tlie most beautiful 
amongst them look old and wrinkled, even before 
they are thirty, and several of the more ordinary ones 
at that age are perfect antidotes to the tendt'r passion. 
Ask a Northern Indian what is beauty? lie will 
answer, a broad flat face, small eyes, high eheek- 
Iiones, three or four broad black lines across each 
cheek, a low forehead, a large broad chin, a hook 
nose, and a tawny hide. These beauties are greatly 
heightened, or at least rendered more valuable, if 
the possessor is capalile of dressing all kinds of skins, 
and able to carry eight or ten stone in summer, and 
to haul a far greater weight in winter. Such and 
similar accomplishments are all that are sought 
after or expected in an Indian Northern woman. 
As to their temper, it is of little consequence; for 
the men have a wonderful facility in making the 
most stubborn comply with as much alacrityj^as 
could be expected from those of tin; mildest ifed 
most obliging turn of mind.”* 

Before starting from this station, Matonabbee took 
the precaution of sending in advance a small party 
with the wood and birch-rind ; they were directed 
to press forward to Clowey, a lake near the barren 
ground, and there build the boat, to be ready 

* Hcarne'’8 Jou.’T’rtv. 
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upon their arrival. When the journey was about 
to be resumed, one of the women was taken in la¬ 
bour. The moment the poor creature was delivered, 
“ which,” says Hearne, “ was not till she had suf¬ 
fered a severe lalsnir of fifty-two hours,” the signal 
was made for setting forward ; the mother took her 
infant on her back, and walked with the rest; and 
though allot!iiT person had the humanity to haul 
her sledge foi- one day only, she was obliged to 
carry a coiisi.:erablc load in addition to her little 
OIK', and \v;h compelled frequently to wade knee- 
deep in watci and wet snow. Amidst all this, her 
looks, pale and emaciated, and the moans which 
hurst from her, sulficiently proved the intolerable 
pain she endured, but produced no effect ujwn the 
hard hearts of her husband and his companions. 
When an Indian woman is taken in labour, a small 
tent is erected for her, at such a distance from the 
encampment that her cries cannot be heard, and the 
other women are her attendants, no male except 
children in arms ever offering to approach ; and 
even in the most critical cases no assistance is ever 
given,;—a conduct arising from the ojiinion that 
nature is sufficient to (lerform ail that is necessary. 
When Hearne informed them of the assistance de¬ 
rived by European women from the skill and at¬ 
tention of ri'gular practitioners, their answer was 
ironical and characteristic. “ No doubt,” said they, 
“ the many hump-back.s, bandy legs, and other de¬ 
formities so common amongst you English, are 
owing to the great skill of the persons who assisted 
in bringing them into the world, and to the extra¬ 
ordinary care ot their nurses afterwards.”* 
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In eleven days they travelled a distance of eighty- 
five niiles^ and on 3d May arrived at (3owey, 
where they were joined by some strange Indians, 
and commenced the important business of building 
their canoes. The party sent ahead for this pur¬ 
pose arrived only two days before, and had made 
no progress in joining the timbers they had carried 
along with them. The whole tools used by an In¬ 
dian in this ojeeration, in making snow-shoes and 
all other kinds of wood-work, are a hatchet, a knife, 
a file, and an awl ; but in the use of these they are 
very dexterous. In shape, their canoes bear some 
resemblance to a weaver’s shuttle, having flat-liot- 
toms, with straight upright sides, and sharp at 
each end. The stern is the widest part, being con¬ 
structed for the reception of tlie baggage ; and occa¬ 
sionally it admits a second ])erson, wlio lies at full 
length in the bottom of the little ve.ssel, which sel¬ 
dom exceeds twelve or thirteen f<‘et in length, and 
about twenty inches or two feet in breadtii at the 
widest part. The forepart is unnecessarily long 
and narrow, and covered with birch-bark, which 
adds to the weight without contributing to the bur¬ 
den of the canoe. The Indians, for the most part, 
employ a single paddle; double ones like those of 
the Esquimaux are seldom used unless by hunters, 
who lie in ambush for the purpose of killing deer as 
they cross rivers and narrow lakes. Upon the whole, 
their vessels, though formed of the same materials 
as those of the Southern Indians, are much smaller 
and lighte?; and, from the extreme simplicity of 
build, are the beat that could be contrived for the 
necessities of these poor savages, who are frequently 
obliged to carrv them u’oon thei’' baeV ’.0(1 s’n'i 
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lometimes 150 miles, without having occasion to 
launch tlieni. 

At (.llowey the exjiedition was joined by nearly 
300 Indians from various quarters, most of wliom 
built canoes there; and on tlie 2.‘Id May, Mr Hearne 
and jMatonabbee, whose character and (wnsequence 
i fTectually protected the white man from plundt^r, 
[iroceeded noi'i 'nvard. For some time they met with 
no distress(?s, e xcept those occasioned by the intense 
cold, which liud been preceded by thunder-storms 
and torrents of rain. IMisfortune, however, now 
attacked JMatonabbee on the tender side of his eight 
wives, the handsomest of whom eloped in the night, 
accompanied by another woman. Both having been 
carried off by forcts it was suspected they had fled 
to the eastward with the plan of rejoining their 
former husbands. Scarce had the savage fiolyga- 
inist recovered from this blow', when he experi¬ 
enced a fresh mortification : An Indian of great 
strength, from whom JMatonabbee a short time be¬ 
fore had purchased a stout, and therefore valuable 
wife, insisted on taking her back, unless he instantly 
surrendered a certain quantity of ammunition, a 
kettle, some' pieces of iron, and other articles. The 
hardship of this case arose from an extraordinary 
< ustom, by which the men are permitted to wrestle 
for any woman to whom they are attached, the vic¬ 
torious party carrying off the prize. It is for this 
reason that the greatest emulation prevails in ail 
athletic exercises among the young Indians; and 
the children are perpetually seen trying their powers 
in wrestling, under the idea that this is the edu¬ 
cation which will chiefly Inmefit them when they 
srrow' u’o. A weak man seldom long retains a wife 
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whose sen-iees another wants ; for when the help¬ 
mates of an able-bodied savage are too heavily laden 
with furs or provisions, lie makes no seruple of 
seizing the spouse of his weaker neiglilKiur, and 
transferring part of the burden to her baek ; whilst, 
if the injured party eannot ehalleiige the aggres.sor 
to a wrestling-mateh, lie must not otherwise eom- 
plain. The distress, therefore, of ftlatonabbee upon 
this occasion may be easily accounted for, as be was 
wounded in his pride and in his property, if not in 
his affections. But a personal contest was out of 
the question, and he was obliged to purchase his 
favourite over again, by yiiddiiig up all that was de¬ 
manded by his antagonist. This affair had nearly 
proved a serious obstacle to the expedition ; fop so 
bitterly did the chief resent the affront, eiilertaining 
the highest ideas of his personal consequence, that he 
had resolved, like a Coriolanus of the New World, 
to renounce all farther alliance with his countrymen 
and join the Athabasca Indians, among whom he 
had formerly re.sided. But Ilearne strenuously op¬ 
posed this project, and at last succeeded in dissuad¬ 
ing him from it.* 

Having agreed to proceed, Jlatonabbee, for the 
better prosecution of tln^ (‘iiti'rprise, determined to 
make some new arrangements: He selected his two 
youngest wives, who were unencumbered with chil¬ 
dren, as alone worthy to accompany him, whilst the 
remainder, with all their luggage and a considerable 
number of the men, were commanded to await the 
return of the party from the Coppermine River. This 
change of plan, however, was not carried through 
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without difficulty. When the hour of separation 
came, and MatonaMiee and Hearne set out in the 
evening of 31st May. a low murmur of lamentation 
proceed(‘d from the tents of the women who were left 
behind, which, ruiuiing through all the notes of in¬ 
creasing grief, at last burst into a loud yell. This 
continued as long as the party were in sight; nor 
was it wither I much angry expo.stuiation that some 
of them were jireveiited from following their hus¬ 
bands. Till iiidians, however, regarded all this, 
which deepi v affected their European associate, with 
indifference, walking forward without casting be¬ 
hind tluTii a siuL'Ie look or word of sympathy, and 
joyfully congratulating thein.selves on getting rid of 
the women, dogs, children, and other ('iicumbrances, 
which addl'd so greatly to the toil of the Journey. 
One article they all carried, although to Hearne it 
appeared unnecessary, considering the expedition to 
be pacific,—this was a target of thin Iwards two 
feet broad and aliout three feet long. On inquir¬ 
ing for what purpose these shields were to Ix' used, 
hi' discovered that the main consideration which 
reconciled the Indians to this expedition was the 
hope of attacking and niurdi'ring the Esquiinau.x 
who frequented the tloppermine River, betw’een 
whom and the other Indian tribes there had long 
existed a deadly enmity. All the arguments em¬ 
ployed by Hearne were insufficient to dissuade them 
from these hostile intentions. 

The party having crossed the arctic circle ar¬ 
rived at Cogead Lake, which they found frozen 
over; so that they traversed its creeks and bays with¬ 
out the aid of their canoes. Thence they directed 
their course due north till they met with a branch 
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of the Cfjig^thawhachaga River, where some 
Copper receiRied them with great kindness, 

and readily sent all Jpir canoes to their assistance, 
—a piece of courtesy particnlariy seasonable, as the 
ice had now broken’'up. To these Indians Ileame 
explained the object of his journey, and his guide 
being personally known to them they treated the 
party, wl^^li^nsisted of 150 persons, with distin- 
guished hdS^;—a feast was given, the English 
traveller smoked with them his calumet of peace, and 
their chiefs expressed^he greatest anxiety that a Eu¬ 
ropean settlement should be established in theneigh- 
Iwurhood of the C'oppermine River. Thev’wcknojy- 
ledged they had never found the S(‘a at tlie mopth 
of the river free from ice ; but with singular sW- 
plicity seemed to consider this a very trifling objec¬ 
tion, observing, that the water was always so smooth 
iHJtween the ice and the shore, that even small boats 
could sail there with great ease ; and inferring, that 
what a canoe could do, a large shi() must he sure 
to accomplish. As Hearne was the first white man 
they had seen, he was surroundt>d by numbers, who 
examined him with the utmost minuteness. The 
result, however, was satisfactory ; for they at last 
pronounced him to be a perfect liuman being, ex¬ 
cept in .the colour of his hair and eyes: the first 
they insisted was like the stained hair of a buffalo’s 
tail, and the last, being light, were compared to 
those of a gull. The whiteness of his skin also was a 
circumstance on which they demurred a little, ob¬ 
serving, that it looked like meat which had been 
soddeti in water till all the blood was extracted. He 
continued, however, to be viewed with a mixture of 
curiosity and admiration, and at his toilet was gene- 
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rally attended by a Wy of the kidiansr, frho, when 
he ussd his eomb, asked for t^e hairs,^hich camt' 
olf. Thesi they carefully v^apped up, saving, 
“ When I see you again, you shall again see your 
hair.”-’' 

On reaching (’ongecalliawliathaga in latitude68° 
46' nocth^ Hlatonabbee deemed it expedient to leave 
all thi' women, taking tlie preeautionli^i^ as many 
deer weri; necessary for tlieir supfroffuuring his 
abseiKf. The flesh was cut into thin slices and 
dried in the sun,—a frequent^ modi* of preserving 
it in !hese high northern latitudes, by which it is 
kept palaialde and nourishing for a twelvemonth. 
Haying .oinjilcted these arrangements, the party 
reHaiined their journey on the 1st of July, proceed¬ 
ing amidst dreadful storms of snow and occasional 
torrents of rain, which drenched them to the skin, 
through a barn*)) and desolate country, where it 
was impossible with the wet moss and green brush¬ 
wood to kindle a fire. Compelli'd to take shelter in 
caves at night,—for they had no tents,—obliged to eat 
their meat raw, with the enjoyment of no higher 
luxury than a pipe, they yet pushed forward with 
unshaken pi'rseverance, aiul after a week of great 
suffering, had the comfort to observe a complete 
change in the weather, which first became moderate, 
and soon after so sultry that it was sometimes im- 
|X)Ssible to move at all. 

Early on the morning of 13th J uly, the expedi¬ 
tion crossed a long chain of hills, from the top of 
which they discerned a branch that joins the Cop¬ 
permine about forty miles from its influx into the 
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sea. Here the Indians killed a few fine buck-deer, 
procured some excellent firewood, and, as it was 
not certain that so favourable an opportunity would 
soon occur again, they sat down with appetites 
sharpened by long privation, spirits raised by the re¬ 
collection of hardships overcome, and the almost 
certain prospect of ere long accomplishing tlie great 
object of thmr expedition, to the most cheerful and 
comfortable meal they had enjoyed for a long jjeriod. 
The reader will be amused with Hearne’s descrip¬ 
tion of this delicious repast, and of tlic mysteries of 
Indian cookery : “As such favourable opportunities 
of indulging the appetite,” says he, “ happen but 
seldom, it is a general rule with the Indians, which 
we did not neglect, to exert (‘very art in dressfiig 
their food which the most refined skill in Indian 
cooking has been able to invent, and which consists 
chiefly in boiling, broiling, and roasting; but of all 
the dishes cooked by these jieople, a be<;ate(‘, as it is 
called in their language, is certainly the most de¬ 
licious (at least for a change) which can be pre¬ 
pared from a deer only without any other ingriidient. 
It is a kind of Scotch ‘ haggis’ made with the blood, 
a good quantity of fat shred small, some of the ten- 
derest of the flesh, together with the heart and 
lungs, cut or more commonly torn into small sliiverS; 
—all which is put into the stomach and roasted, by 
being suspended over the fire by a string. Care 
must be taken that it does not get too much heat 
at first, as the bag would thereby be liable to be 
burnt and the contents-let out. When it is suffi. 
ciently done it will emit a rich steam, in the same 
mamier as a fowl or a joint of meat, which is as 
jnucli as to say ‘ Come eat me now!’ and if it be 
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taken in time, before the blood or the contents are too 
much done, it is certainly a most delicious morsel, 
even without pepper, salt, or any other seasoning.”* 

Having regaled themselves in this sumptuous 
manner, and taken a few hours’ rest, they once 
more set out, and after a walk of nine or ten miles, 
at last arrived at the Coppermine. Scarcely had 
Heartie congratulated himself on reaching the great 
object of his mission, unpacked his surveying in¬ 
struments, and prejiared to follow its progress to 
tile great Arctic Ocean, when one of those dark 
and e rrible .scenes occurred which are so strik¬ 
ingly c)iaract('ristic of savage life. As soon as Ma- 
tonabbee and his party gained the banks of the 
rit*pr, thre(“ spi<is were sent out to discover whether 
any Esquimaux were in the neighliourhood. Af¬ 
ter a short absence they returned with intelligence 
that they had seen five tents, about twelve miles 
distant on the west side of the river. All was now 
warliki' preparation; the guns, knives, and spears, 
were carefully examined ; and as they learned that 
the nature of the ground would render it easy to ad¬ 
vance unperceived, it was determined to steal upon 
their victims in this manner, and put them to death. 
This plan was executed with the most savage exact¬ 
ness ; and nothing could present a more dreadful 
view of human nature in its unenlightened state, 
than the perfect unanimity of purpose which pervad¬ 
ed the whole body of Indians upon this horrid oc¬ 
casion, although at other times they were in no re¬ 
spect amenable to discipline. 

Each man first painted his target, some with a re¬ 
presentation of the sun, others of the moon, and se- 
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veral with the pictures of beasts and birds of prey, or 
of imaginary beings, which they affirmed to lie the 
inhabitants of the elements, upon whose assistance 
they relied for success in their enterprise. They tlien 
moved with the utmost stealth in the direction of th<‘ 
tents, taking care not to cross any of liie hills which 
concealed their approach. It was a in iserahle circum¬ 
stance that these poor creatures had taken up their 
alKide in such ground that their enemies, without 
l>eing observed, formed an ambuscade not 2(K) yards 
distant, and lay for some time watching the mo¬ 
tions of the Esquimaux, as if marking their victims. 
Here the last preparations for the attack were made: 
The Indians tied up their long black hair in a knot 
behind, lest it should he blown in their eyes; paint¬ 
ed their faces black and red, which ga\e them a 
hideous aspect; deliberately tucked up the sleeves 
of their jackets close under the armpits, and pulled 
off their stockings; whilst .some, still more eagiT to 
render themselves light for running, threw off their 
jackets, and stood with their-weajxms in their hands 
quite naked, except their breech-clothes and shoes. 
By the time all were ready it was near one o’clock 
in the morning; when,finding the Esquimaux quiet, 
they rushed from their concealment. In an instant, 
roused by the shouts of the savages, the unfortunate 
wretches, men, women, and children, ran naked out 
of the tents, and attempted to escape; but the In¬ 
dians had surrounded them on the land side, and 
as none dared to leap into the river, all were mur¬ 
dered in cold blood ; whilst Hearne, whom a regard 
for his personal safety had compelled to accompany 
the party, stood a short way off rooted to the ground 
in horror and agony. 
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“ The slirieks and groans of the poor expiring 
wretches/’ says he, in his striking account of this 
dreadful episode in savage life, “ were truly dis¬ 
tressing ; and niy horror was much increased at see¬ 
ing a young girl, about eighteen years of age, killed 
so near me that when the first spear was struck in¬ 
to her side she fell down at my feet and twisted 
round iny legs, so that it was with difliculty that 
I could disengage myself from her dying grasps. 
As lW‘ Indian men pursued this unfortunate vic¬ 
tim, 1 solicited very hard for her life ; hut the mur- 
lierer-- made no reply till they had stuck both their 
spears through her l)ody and translix(‘d her to the 
ground. They tlu'ii looked me sternly in the face, 
and began to ridicule me by asking if I wanted an 
Esquimaux wife, whilst they paid not the smallest 
regard to the shrieks and agony of the poor wretch, 
who was turning round their spears like an eel. 
Indeed, after receiving from them much abusive 
language on the o<?casion, I was at length obliged to 
desire that they would be more expeditious in de¬ 
spatching their victim out of her misery, otherwise I 
should be obliged out of [lity t^assist in the friendly 
ofTice of putting an end to the existence of a fellow- 
creature who was so cruelly wounded. On this re¬ 
quest being made, one of the Indians hastily drew 
his spear from the place where it was first lodged, 
and pierced it through her breast near the heart. 
The love of life, however, even in this most mise¬ 
rable state, was so predominant, that though this 
might be justly called the most merciful act which 
could be done for the poor creature, it seemed to be 
unwelcome; for, though much exhausted by pain 
and loss of blood, she made several efforts to ward 
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off the friendly blow. My situation and the terror 
of my mind at beholding this butchery cannot easily 
Ij€ conceived^ much less described: though I summed 
up all the fortitude I was master of on the occasion, 
it was with difficulty that I could refrain from tears ; 
and I am confident that my features mu.st have feel¬ 
ingly expressed how sincerely I was affected at the 
barbarous scene I then witnessed. Even at tliis 
hour I cannot reflect on the transactions of that 
horrid day without shedding tears.”* 

After making an accurate survey of the river 
till its junction with the sea, Hearne proceeded to 
one of the copper-mines, which he found scarcely 
to deserve the name, it being nothing more than a 
chaotic mass of rocks and gravel, rent by an earth¬ 
quake, or some other convulsion, into numerous fis¬ 
sures, through one of which flowed a small river. 
Although the Indians had talked in magnificent 
terms of this mine, after a search of four hours a 
solitary piece of ore was all that could he discovered ; 
and inst^d of pointing out the hills entirely com¬ 
posed of copj)er, and the quantities of rich ore with 
which they had affirpied it would be easy to freight 
a large vessel, they now told a ridiculous story of 
some insults offered to the goddess of the mine, who 
in revenge declared that slie would sit upon it till 
she anf^it sunk together into the earth. In conse¬ 
quence of this threat, they next year found her sunk 
up to the waist, and the quantity of copper much de¬ 
creased, whilst the followliigsuniraershehad entire¬ 
ly disappeared, and the whole mine along with her. 

In reaching tlie sea, Hearne had accomplished the 
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great object of his journey, and his homeward 
route did not vary materially from his course to the 
Arctic Ocean. On 31st July, they arrived at the 
place when; the Indians had left their families, and 
on 9th August resumed their course to the south, 
west; travelling with frequent intervals of rest 
till, on 2-4th November, they reached the northern 
shore of the great Athabasca Lake. In this lati¬ 
tude. at this season, the sun’s course formed an ex- 
trenieiy small sc'gnient of a circle above the horizon, 
scarcely rising halfway up the trees; but the bril- 
lianc;s of the stars, and the vivid and beautiful light 
emitted by the aurora borealis, even without the aid 
of the moon, amply coinpensattKl for the want of 
th<“ sun, so that at midnight Hearne could see to 
read very small print. In the deep stillness of the 
night, also, these northern meteors were distinctly 
heard to make a rushing and crackling noise, like 
the waving of a large flag in a fresh gale of wind.' 
According to the information of the natives, the 
Athabasca Lake is ne'arly 120 leagues li^g from 
east to west, and twenty wide from north to south. 
It was beautifully studded \vith islands, covered 
with tall poplars, birch, and pines, which were plen¬ 
tifully stocked with deer, and abounded with pike, 
trout, and barbie, besides the species knoj^pB by the 
Indians under the names of tittameg, m^iy, and 
shoes. 

The country through which they had hlthertd 
travelh'd had been extremely barren and hilly, co¬ 
vered with stunted firs and dwarf willows; but it 
now subsided into a fine plain, upcasionally varied 
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with tall woods, and well stocked with buffalo and 
moose-deer. The party spent some days with much 
pleasure in hunting; and as the flesh of the younger 
buffaloes was delicious, their exhausted stock of 
provisions was seasonably supplied. In one of 
their excursions an incident occurred strikingly 
characteristic of savage life: The Indians came 
suddenly on the track of a strange snow-shoe, and 
following it to a wild part of the country, remote 
from any human habitation, they discovered a hut, 
in Avhich a young Indian woman w’as sitting alone. 
She ha4 lived for the last eight moons in absolute 
.solitude'!, and recounted with affecting simplicity the 
circumstances by which she had been driven from 
her own people; She belonged, she said, to the trilie 
of the Dog-ribbed Indians, and in an inroad of the 
Athabasca nation, in the summer of had Ikh-u 
taken prisoner. The savages, according to their in¬ 
variable practice, stole upon the tents in the night, 
and murdered before her face her father, mother, and 
husbandi^'hilst she and three other young women 
were reserved from the slaughter, and made captive. 
Her child, four or fiv;e months old, she contrived to 
(»rry with her, concealed among some clothing; but 
on arriving at the place where the party had left 
their her precious bundle was examined 

by the V^abasca women, one of whom tore the 
infant from its mother, and killed it on the spot. 
%n Europe, an act so inhuman would, in all pro- 
liability, have been instmitly followed by the in¬ 
sanity of the parent; butin North America, though 
maternal affectioi is equally intense, the nerves are 
^re sternly strung. So horrid a cruelty, however, 
4^4,OT,r(T5^n.,i>,n Kail, f-H'l r.r hit}v, m.C'.r wAose OTOOertV Shc 
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had become was kind and careful of her, to take 
the first opportunity of escaping, with the intention 
of returning to her own nation ; hut the great dis¬ 
tance, and the numerous winding rivers and creeks 
she liad to pass, caused her to lose the way, and 
winter enraing on, she had built a hut in this se¬ 
cluded spot. When discovered, she was in good 
health, well fed, and in the opinion of Hearne, 
iffle of tlie finest Indian women he had ever seen. 
Five or ■ ix inches of hoop made into a knife, and 
tile iron shank of an arrow-head which served as 
an awl, were tlie only implements she possessed; 
and with these she made snow-shoes and other 
useful Ifertichs. For subsistence she snared par¬ 
tridges, rabbits, and squirrels, and had killed two 
or three beavers and some porcupines. After the 
few deer-sini'ws she had brought with her were ex¬ 
pended in making snares and sewing her clothing, 
she supplied their place with the sinews of rab¬ 
bits’ legs, which she twisti'd together with great 
dexterity. Thus occupied, she not only b^me re¬ 
conciled to her desolate situation, but had found 
time to amuse herself by maiiuljpcturing little pieces 
of personal ornament. Her clothing was formed of 
rabbit-skins sewed together ; the materials, though 
rude, being tastefully disposed, so as to U^e her 
garb assume a pleasing though desert-breJUipear- 
ance. The singular circumstances under which she 
was found, her heauty and useful accomplishments, j| ^ 
occasioned a contest amont the Indians, as to who 
should have her for a wife; and the matter being 
decided, she accompanied them ii% their journey. 

On 1st March, they left the level country of thu, 
Athabascas, and approached the stony hills bound- 
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ing the territories of the Northern Indians, traversinj; 
whieh they arrived in safety at Prince of Wales’ 
Fort on the 29th of June 1772, having been absent 
eighteen months and twenty-three days. 

»The journey of Hearne must be regarded as form¬ 
ing an important era in the geography of America. 
For some time it had been supposed that this vast 
continent extended in an almost unbroken mass 
towards the Pole; and we find it thus dei>icted in 
the maps of that period. The eircumstanct^ of 
Hearne having reached the sliore of tlie great Arc¬ 
tic Ocean at once demonstrated tlie fallacy of all 
such ideas. It threw a new and clear light upon 
the structure of this portion of the globe, amWesting 
upon the results thus distinctly ascertained, the hu- 
manmind, indefatigable in the pursuit of knowledge, 
started forward in a career of still more enlarged 
and interesting discovery.* 

Whilst the Hudson’s Bay Company, by the 
mission of Mr Hearne, vindicated their character 
from tie charge of indiflerenee to the cause of geo¬ 
graphical discovery, another institution had arisen 
under the title of ^lie North-West Fur Company, 
which, though it did not rest on a royal charter, and 
had experienced in its earlic'st exertions many se¬ 
vere i^erses, at last arrived, by the intelligence and 
persev^nce of its partners and servants, at a de¬ 
gree of prosperity which surpassed the chartered 
<»mpanie8 of France and England. In the count¬ 
ing-house of Mr Gregory, a partner of this company, 
was bred a native of Inverne.ss, named Alexander 
j Mackenzie. Is conducting the practical details of 
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1 lie fur-trade, he had been settled at an early period 
of life in the country to the north-west of Lake 
Superior, and became animated with the ambition of 
penetratinji across the continent: For this under, 
faking he was eminently qualified, possessing an in- 
iiuisitive and enterprising mind wdth a strong frame 
of body, and combining the fervid and excursive ge¬ 
nius wliich has been said to characterize the Scots in 
gciUTal, with that more cautious and enduring tem- 
pcraincTi. which belongs to the northern Highlander. 

On .'Id June 17b!), IMackenzie set out from Fort 
('hepewyan at the head of the Athabasca Lake, a 
station nearly central betw'een Hudson’s Bay and the 
Pacific. Ho iiiid resided here for eight years, and was 
familiar with the difficulties of the journey as well 
as aware of the most likely methods of surmounting 
them. He took with him four canot's. In the first he 
embarked with a Oeruian and four Canadians, two 
of the latter being accompanied by their wivi's. 
A Northern Indian, called the English Chief, who 
had been a follower of IMatonabbee the guide of Mr 
Hearne, occupied the second with his two wives. 
The third was paddled by twojstout young Indians, 
who acted in the double capacity of hunters and in¬ 
terpreters ,• whilst th(‘ fourth was laden with pro¬ 
visions, clothing, ammunition, and various articles 
intended as presents for the Indians, lliis last 
canoe was wmmitted to the charge of Mr le Roux, 
one of the company’s clerks. 

On 4th June, the party reached the Slave River, 
w'hich connects the Athabasca and Slave Lakes, 
in a course of about 170 miles; and on the 9th 
of the same month they arrived at the Slave Lake, 
w't’wr.'t experiencing any other inconveniences than 
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those arising from the attacks of the mosquitoes 
during the heat of the dayj and the extreme cold 
in the morning and evening. In the river were 
frequent rapids, wliich obliged them to land and 
transport their canoes and luggage over tin* car¬ 
rying-places,—a toilsome process, but attended with 
no danger, as the path had been cleared by the 
Indians trading with the com{)any. The banks 
were covered with various kinds of trees; but, 
owing to its inferior level and its rich black soil, 
the western side was more thickly wooded than 
the other. On the eastern bank, composed of a 
yellow clay mixed with gravid, the trees wi're 
smaller, but in full leaf, though the ground was not 
thawed above fourteen inches in depth. At a little 
distance from the river were extensive |)lains fre¬ 
quented by herds of buffaloes ; the woods bordering 
its sides were tenanted by moose and rein deer; 
and numerous colonies of l)eavers built their ha¬ 
bitations on the small streams wdiich f(‘d the lake. 
This larjre body of water wascoveri'd with ice, which 
had not given way except in a small strip round 
the shore, where the,depth, nowhere excei.'ding threi' 
feet, was scarcely sufficient to float the catioes. 
Though now the 9th of J une, there was every ap¬ 
pearance that the ice would detain the expedition 
for a ccmsiderable time; and it was thought neces¬ 
sary to pitch their tents. The nets w'ere now set ; 
the Indians went off in different directions to hunt; 
the women gathered berries of various sorts, which 
abounded in the neighbouring w'oods; and their 
larder was soon supplied with plenty of geese, ducks, 
and beaver, excellent trout, carp, and white fish, 
and some dozens of swan and duck eggs, which were 
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picked u;i in an adjacent island. Their stay^ there¬ 
fore, was far from unjiloasant, combining tlie novelty 
of a residence in a strange country with the excita¬ 
tion and variety of a hunter’s life; and on the 15th, 
after a ri'st of six days, as the ice had given way a 
little, they resumed their journey. 

Since leaving Athabasca, the twilight had been 
so bright, owing to the short disappearance of the 
sun below the horizon, that even at midnight not a 
star was (o be seen ; but as they glided along tin- 
lake they were gr(!et('d by the moon, which rose 
beautil'iilly above the woods, with her lower horn in 
a stale of eelips('. The obscuration continued for 
about s)\ minutes in a eloudh-.ss sky.* Coasting 
along tin* .shore, they came to a lodge of lied Knife 
Indi<ans, so denominated from their using copper 
knives. One of these men engaged to conduct them 
to the mouth of the river which was the object of 
their search; but such were the impediments eu- 
eountcred from drift-ice, contrary winds, and the 
ignorance of the guide, whom the English Chief 
threatened to murder for engaging in a service 
for which be was unfit, that it was the 29th of 
the month before tlu-y embarTved upon the river 
since known by the name of the traveller who now 
first ascended it. On leaving the lake, the Mac¬ 
kenzie Kiver was found to run to the westward, 
laiconiing gradually narrower for twenty-four miles, 
till it diminished into a stream not more than half 
a mile wide, with a strong current, and a depth of 
tlirei- and a half fathoms. A stiff breeze from the 
eastward now drove them on at a great rate, and 
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after a rapid run of ten miles, the channel gradu¬ 
ally widened till it assumed the appearance of a 
small lake, which proved to be the utmost limit 
known to their guide. They now came in sight of the 
chain of the Horn Mountains, In^aring north-west, 
and had some difliculty in recovering the channel 
of the river. 

Having resumed their course on 1st July, they 
met with no interruption for five days, when thej' 
observed several smokes on the northern hank. On 
landing they discov(Ted an encampment of five fa¬ 
milies of Slave and Dog-ribbed Indians, who on the 
first appearance of the party fled into the woofls in 
consternation. The entreaties of the English Chief, 
whose language they understood, at length di.ssipated 
their apprehensions ; and the distribution of a few 
beads, rings, and knives, w’ith a siij)])ly of grog, re¬ 
conciled them entirely to the strangers. Their ac¬ 
count of the difficulties in the farther navigation of 
the river was not a little appalling : They a.sserted 
that it would require .several winters to reach the 
sea, and that old age would inevitably overtake the 
party before their return. Monsters of horrid shapes 
and malignant disposition were represimted as hav¬ 
ing their abodes in the rocky caves on the hanks, 
ready to devour the presumptuous traveller who ap¬ 
proached ; and the more substantial impediment of 
two impassable falls was said to exist about thirty 
days’ march from where they then were. 

Though such tales were treated with contempt 
by Mackenzie, the Indians, already tired of the 
v%age, drank them in with willing ears, and they 
could scarcely be persuaded to pursue their jour¬ 
ney. On consenting to proceed, one of the Dog- 
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ribbed Indians was induced, by tlie present of a 
kettle, an axe, and some other articles, to accom¬ 
pany them as a guide; but when the time of em¬ 
barkation,, arriv<‘d, liis love of home came upon 
him with such violence, that he used every artifice 
to escape from his agreement, and at last was ac¬ 
tually forced on board. Previous to his departure, 
a singular ceremony took place : With great solem¬ 
nity he cut off a lock of his hair, and dividing it 
into thrc' parts, fastened one to the upper part of 
his wife’s head, blowing on it thrice with the ut¬ 
most vioh oee, and uttering certain words as a charm. 
The otlo r two locks he fixed with the same cere¬ 
monies t(( tile heads of his two children. These 
Indians were in general a meagre, ugly, and ill- 
favourc'd race, particularly ill-made in the legs, 
Some of them wore their hair very long, others al¬ 
lowed a tress to fall behind, cutting the rest short 
round their ears. A few' old men had beards, 
whilst the young and middle-aged appeared to have 
pulled out every hair on their chin. Each cheek 
was adorned by two double lines tattooed from the 
ear to the nose, of which the gristle was perforated 
so as to admit a goose-quill or a small piece of wood. 
Their clothing consisted of dressed deer-skins. For 
winter wear these wi're prepared with the fur, and 
tilt* shirts made of them decorated witli a neat em¬ 
broidery, com[)osed of porcupine-quills and the hair 
of the moose-deer, coloured red, black, yellow, or 
white. Their shirts reached to the niid-tliigh, whilst 
their upper garments covered the whole body, having 
a fringe round the bottom. Their leggins, which w^ 
embroidered round the ankle and sewed to their 
shoes, reached to mid-thigh. The dress of the wo- 
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men was jiearly the same as that of the men. They 
wore^ol^gets of liorn or wood, and had bracelets of 
the same materials. On their head was placed 
a fillet or bandeau, formed of strips of lofther, em¬ 
broidered richly with porcupine-quills, and stuck 
round with bear’s claws or talons of wild fowl. 
Their belts and garters were neatly constructed of the 
sinew's of wild animals and porcupine-quills. From 
these Iwlts descended a long fringi^ composed of strings 
of leather, and worked round with hair of various co¬ 
lours, andfheir mittens hung from tlieir neck in a 
{wsition cojivenicnt for the reception of their hands.* 
Their arms and weapons fur tlie chase were bows 
and arrows, spears, daggers, and a large club form¬ 
ed of the rein-deer horn, called a j)ogamagan. The 
^jows were about five or six feet long, with strings 
of sinews ; and flint, iroji, or copper, suj)plied barbs 
to the arrows. Their spears, nearly six feet long, 
were pointed with l>oiie, whilst their stone-axes 
were fastened with cords of green skin to a wooden 
handh;. Their canoes were light, and so small as 
to carry only one person. 

On nth July, the party re-embarked. Oontinuing 
their course west-south-west, they passed the Great 
Bear Lake River; and steering through numerous 
islands, came in sight of a ridge of snowy moun¬ 
tains, frequented, according to their guide, by herds 
of bears and small white buffaloes. The banks of 
yie river appeared to be pretty thickly peopled ; 
and though at first the natives uniformly attempted 
to escape, the offer of presents generally brought 
t|||:m back, and procured a seasonable supply of 
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hares, partridges, fish, or rein-deer. The 'same sto¬ 
ries of spirits or manitous whicli hauRted the stteam, 
and of fearful rapids that would dash the canoes to 
pieces, wire rejK-ated by these tribes ; and the guide, 
upon whom such representations had a powerful ef¬ 
fect, decamped in the night during a storm of thun¬ 
der and lightning. Ilis place, how<'ver, was soon sup¬ 
plied ; and, after a short .sail, they approached an en¬ 
campment of Indians, who^c brawny figures, healthy 
appearaiicf, and great cleanliness, sho\^|d them to 
jk' a siiper.or race to those* lately passed. From them 
Mackenz.c learnt that he must sleep ten nights be¬ 
fore arri' ing at the sea, and in three nights would 
meet tlie E.s<|uimaux, with whom they had been 
formerly at war, but were now in a state of peace. 
One of thes(“ peo[)l(', whose language was most inH 
telligibh' to th(‘ interprct<>r, agreed to accompany 
the party; but bwame dreadfully alarmed when 
some of the men discharged their fowling-pieces. 
It was evident none of this rac(‘ had ever heard 
the report of fire-arms. To reconcile him to his de¬ 
parture, his two brothers followed in their canoes, 
and diverted him with native »ongs, and other airs 
said to be imitations of those of the Esquimaux. 
The triumph of music was never more strikingly 
exhibited ; from deep dejection thi^ Indian at once 
pa.ssed into a state of the highest and most ludicrous 
excitement, keeping time to the songs by a variety of 
grotesque gesticulation.s, performed with such uneeas? 
ing rapidity and so little regard to the slenderness 
of the bark, which quivered under his weight, that 
they expected every moment to see it upset. In 0^ 
of his paroxyshis, shooting his canoe aloitgside of 
Mackenzie’s, he leaped into it, and commenced an 

L 
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Esquimaux dance. At last he vfas restored to some 
dep'ee of composure, which became complete on 
their passing a hill, where he informed them that 
three winters ago the Esquimaux had"slain his 
grandfather.* 

Mackenzie soon after reached the tents of a tril>e 
named Deguthee-Dinees, or Quarrellers, who justi¬ 
fied their name by the menacing gestures with which 
theyreceived thestrangei^’ approach. Afewpresents, 
however, m^onciled them to the intrii.sion ; and they 
communicated the gratifying intelligence that the 
distance overland to the st'a, either by an esisterly or 
westerly route, was inconsiderable. Thejiarty now 
pushed on with renewed hopes; and the river soon 
after separating into several streams, they chose the 
tniddle and large.st, which ran north. This shortly 
brought in sight a range of snowy mountains, stretch¬ 
ing far to the northward ; and, by an observation, 
Mackenzie found th(‘ latitude to be ()7‘" 47', which 
convinced him that the waters on which their frail 
barks were then gliding must flow into the great 
Hyperborean Ocean.t At this momtmt, when with¬ 
in a few days of acc,omplishiHg the great object of 
their journey, the Indians sunk into a fit of despon¬ 
dency, and hesitated to proceed. The guide plead¬ 
ed his ignorance of the country, as he had never be¬ 
fore penetrated to the shores of the Benahulla Toe, 
or White Man’s Lake. Mackenzie assured them 
Ihe would return if they did not reach it in seven 
^ays, and prevailed on them to continue their course. 

It was now the 11th of July, and the sun at mid- 
P^ht was still considerably above the horizon, whilst 
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every thing denoted the proximity of the sea. On 
landing at a deserted encampment, still marked <by 
the ashes of some Esquimaux fires, they observed se¬ 
veral pieces of whalebone, and a place where train-oik 
had been s|)ilt. Wimn after they came to three houses 
recently left by the natives. The ground-plot of 
these habitations was oval, about fifteen feet long, ten 
feet wide in the middle, and eight feet at either end ; 
the whole was duL' about twt-lve inches below thi? sur¬ 
face, one iialf being covered with willo^branehes, 
and probal'ly forming the bed of the wnWe family. 
In the middle of the other half, a space four feet w'ide, 
which had been hollowed to the depth of twelve 
inches, was the only spot where a grown person 
could stand upright. One side of it was covered with 
willow-brancht's, and the other formed the hearth. 
The door, in one end of the house, was aliout two 
feet and a half high by two feet wide, and was 
rea<;hed through a covered way ahuit five feet long ; 
so that the only access to this curious dwelling was 
by cn'cping on all fours. On the top was an ori¬ 
fice about eighteen inches square, which served the 
triple purpose of a window, a chimney, and an oc¬ 
casional door. The under-ground part of the floor 
was lined with sjilit wood, whilst cross pieces of 
timber, laid on six or eight upright stakes, supported 
an oblong square roof; the whole being formed of 
drift-wood, and covered with branches and dry grass, 
over which was spread earth a foot thick. On either' 
side of these houses were a few square holes, about 
two feet deep, covered with split wood and earth, ex¬ 
cepting one small place in the middle, which appea# 
ed to be contriled for the preservation of th^ winter 
stock of provisions. In and about tge houses lay 
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sledge-runners, and bones, pieces of whalebone, and 
poplar-bark cut in circles, used evidently to buoy the 
nets; and before each habitation a great number of 
fltumps of trees were driven into the ground, upon 
wliich its late possessors had probably hung their 
nets and fislif to dry in the sun. 

rThe signs of vegetation were by this time' scarcely 
perceptible; the trees had dwindled into a fi'w dwarf 
^willows, not more than three feet high ; and though 
the foot-imrks on the sandy beach of some of the 
islands slhowed that the natives had recently been 
there, all attempts to obtain ,^ sight of them proved 
unavailing. The discontent of the guide' and of the 
Indian hunters was now renewe'd ; but tlu'ir asser¬ 
tion, that on the morrow they were to reach a large 
lake in which the Esquimaux killed a huge fish, and 
whose shores were inhabited by white bears, con¬ 
vinced Mackenzie that this description reft'rred to 
the Arctic Sea, with its mighty denizen the whale. 
He accordingly pressed forward with fri'sh ardour, 
and the canoi's were soon carried by the current to 
the entrance of the lake, which, from all the accom¬ 
panying circumstance's, appeiirs to have been an arm 
of the Arctic Ocean. It was quite open to the 
westward, and by an observation the latitude' was 
found to be 09°. From the spot where this survey 
was taken they now eiontinued their course to the' 
westernmost point of a high island, which they 
Peached after a run of fifte'cn miles, and around it 
the utmost depth of water was only five feet. The 
lake appeared to be ceiveire'd with ice for about two 
league's’ distance, no land was seen ahead, and it 
was found iinjieissible to proeieed farttier. Happily, 
when they had thus reached the farthest point of 
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their progress northward, and were about to return 
in gr(!at disappointment, two circumstances occurred 
which rendered it certain tliat they liad penetrated to 
the sea : TJie iirst was the appearance of inany larg^ 
floating substances in the w'ater, believed at first to be 
masses of ice, wliicli, on being approached, turned out 
to be whales; and the second, the rise and fall of tjie 
tide, observed l>oth at the eastern and western end of 
the island, which they named Whale Island.* Hav¬ 
ing in company with the English Chief giscended to 
its higlu‘st ground, Mackenzie saw the s^!W ice ex¬ 
tendin'; t'l the eastward ; and to the west, as far as 
the eye c. uid reach, they dimly discerned a chain of 
mountains a[)j>arently about twenty leagues’ distance 
stretchingto the northward. Many islands were seen 
to the eastward ; but though they came to a grave, 
on which lay a bow, a paddle, and a spear, they 
met no living human beings in these arctic solitudes. 
The rcd-fo.x and the rinn-deer, flocks of beautiful 
plovers, some venerable white owls, and several large 
white gulls, were the only natives. Previous to 
setting out on their return, a post was erected close 
to the tents, upon which the traveller engraved the 
latitude of the place, his own name, the number of 
persons by whom he was accompanied, and the time 
they had spent on the island. 

It was now the IGth of July, and they re-embark¬ 
ed on their homeward voyage. On the 21st the 
sun, which for some time had never set, descended 
below the horizon, and the same day eleven of the 
natives joined them. They represented their tribe as 
numerous, and perpetually at war with the Esqui- 
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maux, who Iwid broken a treaty into which they 
had inveigled the Indians, and butchered many of 
them. Occasionally a strong body ascended the 
river in lal|;e canoes, in search of flints to point their 
spears and arrows. At present they were on the 
banks of a lake to the eastward, hunting rein-deer, 
a^ would soon begin to catch big fish (whales) 
for their winter stock. They had been informed 
that the same Esquimaux, eight or ten winters 
ago, saw to the westward, on WIiit(‘ Man’s Lake, 
several fhtge canoes full of white mem, who gave 
iron in exchange for leather. On landing at a hKlge 
of natives farther down the river, the English Chief 
obtained some other particulars from a Dog-ribbed 
Indian, who had been driven by some private quar¬ 
rel from his own nation, and liv(!d among the 
Hare Indians. Aceording to his information, there 
was a much larger river to the south-west of the 
mountains, which fell into White Man’s Lake. The 
people on its banks were a gigantic and wicked race, 
who could kill common men with their eyes, and 
sailed in huge canoes. There was, he added, no 
known communication by water with this great ri¬ 
ver ; but those who had seen it went ov(!r the moun¬ 
tains, and it flowed towards the mid-day sun. 
This description proceeded, he acknowledged, not 
from personal observation, but was taken from the 
report of others who inhabited the oj)posite moun¬ 
tains. Mackenzie having fallen in with one of these 
strangers, by a bribe of some beads, prevailed upon 
him to delineate the circumjacent (ountry and the 
course of the unknown river upon the sand. The 
map proved a very rude production. He traced out a 
long point of land between the rivers without paying 
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the Jeast attention to tlicir courses. T^is isthmus he 
represented as running into the ^eat lake, at the 
extremity of wliich, as lie had been told by Indians 
of other nations, there was built a Benahulla Couin, 
or White Man's Fort. “ Tliis,” says ^Mackenzie, “ I 
took to be Oonalaska Fort, and consequently the river 
to the west to be Cook’s River, and that the body of 
water or sea into wbieh tbe riviT discharges itself at 
Whale Island coininunicated with Norton Sound.” 

Macki iizie now endeai oured to procure a guide 
across tlu mountains, but tlu' natives steadily refus¬ 
ed; and .tiiy additional ill tell igeiice which theycom- 
munieati'd regarding tbe country only consisted of le¬ 
gends concci II ing the supernatural jiower and ferocity 
of its iniiabitiiiits. They were rejireseiited as a sort of 
monsters with wings, who fed on huge birds which, 
though killed by them with ease, no other mortal 
would venture to assail. Having gravely stated tliis, 
they began IkiIIi young and old to jump and dance 
with astonishing violence and perseverance, imitat¬ 
ing the cries of the rein-deer, bear, and wolf, in the 
hope of iu^inidating Mackenzie; but when he threat¬ 
ened with an angry aspect to force one of them along 
with him across the mountains, a sudden fit of sick¬ 
ness seized the whole party, and in a faint tone, 
which formed a ludicrous contrast to their former vo¬ 
ciferation, they declared they would expire the in¬ 
stant they were taken from their homes. In the end 
the traveller was compelled to leave them without 
accomplishing bis object.* 

, On 1st August, as the expedition approached the 
river of the Bear Lake, the stars, which hitherto. 
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firoili' the clearness of the twilight, had con¬ 

tinue invi^t^^egan to twinkle in the sky, and 
t^e^r jpfom heihg oppressively sultry became so 
cold, th&'^rpetual exercise could scarcely keep the 
men warm. The women were now constantly em¬ 
ployed in making shoes of moose-skin, as a pair did 
not last more than a day, whilst the hunters brought 
in supplies of geese, rein-deer, and lieaver ; and on 
one occasion a wolf was killed, roasted, and eaten 
with great satisfaction. On 22d August, tli^' 
reached the entrance of the Slave Lake, after whifii 
their progress homeward presented no feature of in¬ 
terest, and on 12th September they arrived in safety 
at Fort Chepewyan, after an absencf of 102 days. 
The importance of this journey must be ajiparent, 
on considering it in connexion with the expedition of 
Heame. Both travellers had succeeded in reaching 
the shores of an arctic sea; and it bwame not only 
an established fact, that there was an ocean of great 
extent in the north of America, but it was rendered 
extremely probable that this sea formed its conti¬ 
nuous boundary. 

Mackenzie concluded his first journey li Septem. 
ber 1789, and about three years afterwards under¬ 
took a second expedition, which proved still more 
difficult and hazardous, and equally important and 
satisfactory in its results. His object was to ascend 
the Peace River, which rises in the Rocky Mountains, 
and crossing these to penetrate to that unknown ri¬ 
ver which in his former journey had been the sub¬ 
ject of his unwearied inquiry. This he conjectured 
must communicate with the sea; and, pursuing its 
course, hoped* to reach the shores of the Pacific. 
Setting out accordingly on 10th Onttober 1792, he 
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pushed on to the remotest Euro^^^ settldUent, 
where he spent the winter in a tmBtmat fdri with 
tile Beaver and Rocky Indians. Ilavingjd^paraea 
six canoes to Pori Chepewyan with tlie he had 
collected, he engaged hunters and interpreters, and 
launched the canoe in which he had determined 
to prosecute his discoveries. Her dimensions were 
twenty-five feet long within, exclusive of the curves 
of stem and stern, twenty-six inches hold, and four 
•feet nine liiches lieam. She was at the same time so 
li|ht, that; wo men could carry her three or four miles 
without i jsting. In this slender vessel they not 
only stowed away their provisions, presents, arms, 
ammunition, and baggage, to the weight of 3000 
pounds, but found room for seven Europeans, two 
Indians, and the leader himself. On embarking, 
the winter interpreter left in charge of the fort 
could not refrain from tears when he anticipated 
the dangers they were about to encounter, whilst 
they themselves fervently offered up their prayers 
to Almighty God for a safe return. 

The commencement of their voyage was propi¬ 
tious ; and under a serene sk^, with a keen but 
healthy air, the bark glided through some beautiful 
scenery. On the west side of the river the ground 
rose in a gently-ascending lawn, broken at intervals 
by abrupt precipices, and extending in a rich wood¬ 
land perspective as far as the eye could reach. This 
magnificent amphitheatre presented groves of pop¬ 
lar in every direction, wh^pe openings were enliven¬ 
ed, with herds of elks and buffaloes; the former 
choosing the steeps and uplands, the latter prefer¬ 
ring the plains. At this time’ the biffaloes were at¬ 
tended by their young ones, i^hich frisked about. 
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whilst the feinale elks were great with young. The 
whosle countrjirdisplayed an exuberant verdure; the 
trees which bore blossoms were rapidly bursting into 
flower, and the soft velvet rind of the branches reflect¬ 
ed the oblique rays of a rising or a setting sun, im¬ 
parting a cheerfulness and brilliancy to the scene, 
which gladdened the heart with the buoyant in¬ 
fluences of the season.* After a few days the air 
became colder, the country more desolate, the track 
of the large grisly bear was discerned on the banks, 
and the weather was occasionally broken by storms 
of thunder and lightning. 

From this time till the 21st of May, the passage 
was attended with difficulties that would have dis¬ 
heartened a less energetic leader. The river bt'ing 
broken by frequent cascades and dangerous rapids, it 
was necessary to carry the canoe and luggage till 
they could resume their voyage in safety. On their 
nearer approach to the Rocky IMuuntains, the stream, 
hemmed in between stupendous rocks, presented a 
continuance of frightful torrents and impracticable 
cataracts. Tlu' dangers to which they had already 
beeh exposed had greatly dishearti’iied the men, and 
they began to murmur audibly, so that no alterna¬ 
tive was left but to return. Indeed there was some 
reason for this irresolution; by water farther pro¬ 
gress was impossible, and they could only advance 
over a mountain whose sides W(!re broken by sharp 
jagged rocks, and thickly covered with wood. Mac¬ 
kenzie despatched a recomioitring party, with orders 
to ascend the mountain, and proceed in a straight 
course from its summit, keeping the line of the 
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river till they ascertained that it was navigable. 
During tlieir absence his people repaired the eanoe^ 
whilst he took an altitude which ascertained the la¬ 
titude to be 5ti' 8'. At sunset the scouts returned 
by different routes. They had penetrated through 
thick woods, a.scendi-d hills, and dived into valleys, 
till they got Uyond the rapids, and agreed, that 
though the difficulties to be encountered by land 
were alnnning, it was their only course. Unpro¬ 
mising as the task appeared, their spirits had risen 
and their inurniurs were forgotten ; so that a kettle 
of wild i.ee sweetened with sugar, with tlie usual 
evening n'gale of rum, renewed their courage ; and, 
after a night s rest, they proceeded at break of day 
on their laborious journey. 

In tht' first jdaee, tlie men cut a road up the 
mountain where th(‘ trees were smallest, felling some 
in such a manner as to make them fall parallel to 
the road without sejiarating them entirely from the 
stumps, in this way forming a kind of railing on 
either side. The baggage and the canoe were then 
brought from the watt'r-side to the encampment,—an 
undertaking exceedingly perilous, as a single'^false 
step must have been followed by immersion into 
the river, which flowed here with furious rapidity. 
Having accomplished this labour, the Jiarty breath¬ 
ed a little, and then ascended the mountain with 
the cano(“, having the line or rope by which it 
was drawn up doubled, and fastened successively 
to the stumps left for this purpose, whilst a man 
at the end hauled it round a tree, holding it on 
and shifting it as they advanced. In thistman- 
ner the canoe was warped up the steep; and by 
two in the afternoon every thing had been carried 
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to the summit. Men were then despatched to 

cut the road onwards ; and the incessant labour of 

another day could only penetrate about three miles, 

whilst mountains much more elevated raised their 

« 

snowy summits aroimd in every direction. These, 
however, were at a distance; and another day’s 
exertion brou||lit them through a wood of tall pines 
to the banks of the river above the rapids. Before 
again embarking, Mackenzie left attached to a pole 
a knife, a steel, flint, beads, and other trifi<>3 as a 
token of amity to the natives ; and one of his Indians 
added a small round stick of green wood, chewed 
at one end in the form of a brush, used to pick mar¬ 
row out of bones,—an instrument which he explain¬ 
ed to be intended as an emblem to the people of a 
country abounding in anijnals.* 

They now resumed their voyage, enclosed on kll 
sides by mountains whose summits were covered with 
snow, and one of which to the south rose to a majestic 
height. The air became chill ; tlie water, through 
which they frequently waded towing or pushing 
their bark, was intensely cold; and on 31st May, 
they*Veached a point minutely described to them be¬ 
fore setting out by an old Indian warrior. Here the 
river separated into two streams, one running west- 
north-west, and the other south-south-east. The 
first of these they had been warned to avoid, as it 
soon lost itself in various smaller currents among the 
mountains; and the steersman accordingly proceeded 
into the eastern branch, which, though not so broad 
as the other, was far more rapid. The course of 
their jbumey now led them through many jx>pulou8 
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beaver-settlements. In some places these animals 
had cut down sevi'ral acres of large poplars; and 
they saw multitudes busy from sunrise to sunset 
erecting hguses, procuring food, superintending their 
dykes, and going diligently through all the labours 
of their little commonw'ealth. Perceiving soon after 
a smoke in the forest which lined the banks, and 
hearing the sounds of human voicres in great confu¬ 
sion, the\ became aware that they were near an In¬ 
dian encampment from which tlu; inhabitants were 
retreating Accordingly, on approaching the shore 
two f'locious-looking men sprung from the woods 
and took iheir station on a rising ground, brandishing 
their spears w ith loud vociferations. A few words of 
explanation Ironi the interpreter, and some presents, 
pacilied th<‘in, and Mackenzie made anxious in¬ 
quiries regarding the nature of the country, and the 
great river which formt'd the object of his search. 
To his mortification he found that they were unac¬ 
quainted with any river to the westward ; they had 
just arrived over a carrying-plaei' of eleven days 
from another stream, which was nothing else t^n a 
large branch of the one the expedition was then na¬ 
vigating. Their iron, they said, was procured in ex¬ 
change for b<‘aver and dress moose-skins from the 
people there, who travelled during a moon to the 
country of other tribes living in houses, and these in 
their turn extended their journeys to the ocean, or, 
to use their disparaging epithet, the Great Stinking 
Lake, where they traded with white people, who 
came in canoes as large as islands. Their know¬ 
ledge of the country, however, appeared so fague, 
that all hope of procuring a guide was vain, and the 
heart of the traveller sunk within him as he felt 
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that his favourite project was on the point of being 
utterly disconcerted. 

Amidst this despondency a faint hop<? remained 
that the natives^ under the influence of suspicion, ti¬ 
midity, or from imperfectly understanding the inter¬ 
preter, had npt communicated all they knew ; and 
after a night sleepless from anxiety the traveller rose 
with the sun to repeat his inquiries. At first nothing 
satisfactory could be elicited ; but suddenly Macken¬ 
zie, whostood Iwside the interpreters,understood from 
the few words he knew of their language, that one 
person mentioned a great river, whilst he pointed 
significantly to that which lay before them. On a 
strict inquiry,'%he interpreter, who had been tired 
of the voyage, and of whose fidelity some suspi<-ion 
was entertained, acknowledged that the Indian 
spoke of a large river whose course was towards file 
mid-day sun, a branch of which flowed near the 
source of the stream they were now navigating. 
This branch, he added, it would not be diflieult to 
reach, there being only three small lakes and as 
many carrying-places on the way to it; but he also 
insisted that the great river did not dischai^e itself 
into the sea.* This last assertion was imputed to his 
ignorance of the country, whilst a rude map, which 
he delineated with a piece of coal on a strip of bark, 
convinced them that his information, so far as dt 
went, was to be relied on. A new ray of hope now 
arose; and having induced an Indian to go forward 
as a guide to the borders of th<‘ small lakes, Mac¬ 
kenzie resumed^s journey on 10th June, promis¬ 
ing, if successful hi^bbject, to revisit these friend¬ 
ly Indians in two moons. 
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These people were of low stature and m^glB 
frame, owing j)robal)ly to the difficulty of procur-- 
ingsubsistence; round faces, high cheek-bones, black 
hair hanging in i lf-locks over their shoulders, and 
a swarthy yellow complexion, combined to give 
them a forbidding aspect; whilst their garments of 
beaver, rein-deer, and ground-hog skins, dressed 
with the hair outside, having the tail of tliis last 
animal Inmeing down the back, might, when seen 
at a distance, occasion some doubt whether they be¬ 
longed to t’le human race. Their women were ex¬ 
tremely iiidy, lustier and talh'r than the men, but 
much inli 1 ior iii cleanliness. Their warlike w'ea- 
pons were ccdtirbows, six feet long, svltti a short iron 
spike at one end, so that they might also be used 
as spears. The arrows were barbed with iron, flint, 
stone, or bone, from two to two feet and a half long, 
and feathered with great neatne.ss. They had tw'O 
kinds of s[)ears, both doubie-edged, of well-polished 
iron, and w'ith shafts from eight to six feet long. 
Their knives were of iron worked by themselves, 
and their axes resembled a carpenter’s adze. They 
used snanies of greem skin, nets,and fishing-lines of 
willow-bark, hooks of small Ixmes, and kettles of 
watape so closely woven as not to leak. Besides 
these they had various dishes of wood and bark, 
horn and wooden spoons and buckets, and leathern 
and net-work bags. Their canoes, of spruce-bark, 
calculated to hold from two to five persons, were pro¬ 
pelled by paddles six feet long, with the blade shaped 
like a heart.* ' 

Pursuing their journey undlr tljidlrection of the 
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• Jbide, they reilch|fl% small lake-in fetlttide 
whidi Macken^e wnsidered as the hif^t 
OT southernmost source of the Ungigah or Peace 
Kiver. They passed two other lakes, and a|ain en- 
t»ed the river, the navigation of which, from^its 
rapidity and the trees and rocks in its channel, 
ribw b^ame dangerous. The canoe struck on a 
sharp rock, which shattered the stern, and drove 
: her to the other side, where the bow met tlie saine 
fate; to complete the disaster she passed at this mo- 
*inent over a cascade, which broke several holes in 
her bottom, and reduced her to a complete wTCck, 
lying fiat upon the water. All hands now jumped 
but, and clinflig desperately to the sides, w<“re hur¬ 
ried several hundred yards through a foaming tor¬ 
rent beset with sharp rocks, upon which they were 
every instant in danger of being dashed to piece^. 
Being carried however into shallow water, where the 
canoe rested on the stones, they were relieved front 
their perilous situation by their companions on shpre. 

After this escape, a consultation was held regam¬ 
ing their future proceedings. Benumbed with cold, 
and intimidated by,their recent dangersjpthe In¬ 
dians proposed an immediate return ; but the re¬ 
monstrances of their leader, enforced by the usufl 
arguments of a hearty meal and an allowdnc^pf 
rum, banished their fears. It was next proposeito 
abandon the wreck, to carry the baggage to the river, 
which the guide affirmed to be at no great distaitt^, 
and there to construct a new vessel. But as.|^itts 
suspected thay||^ r^ipsentation was not to be re¬ 
lied on, a pa^jPaAptiapatched to reco^oitrenB^ 
brought back a very confused and unpromising ac¬ 
count of the country. It was therefore de^ni^ed 
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tiiif bark was colieeted, which, wfta 

of oil-clotli and plenty of guni, restoled tlMv< 
sfaatterdd loat to something like a sea-worthy CCMQM 
dition. Her frail state, however, rendered it neapt^ 
ury to carry part of the lading on men's shoulders 
^ong the banks ; and as a road had to be opened with 
haidiets, their progress was extremely slow. 

On lOt'i June, Mr Mackay and two Indians 
were despatched >vith orders to penetrate if possiW^ 
to the gre-4t river in the direction indicated by thel 
guide. 'I'hef succeeded ; but returned with a dis¬ 
couraging account of the interminaWe woods and 
deep morasses wliich intervened. Tliwe gloomy pro¬ 
spects were increas(*d by the desertion of their guide; 
but nothing could repress Mackenzie’s ardour. Gut¬ 
tling a passage through the woods, carrying the canoe 
round the rapids and cascades, they held on their 
Mow and toilsome way, till at last, after passing a 
s^pmp, in many places wading to mid-thigh, they 
e^oyed the satisfaction of reaching the bank of the 
great river, which had been the object of so mucb 
anxiousipKpectation and protriyted hope.* 

Embarking anew, they were borne along by a 
sjxong current, which, slackening after a short time, 
idlawei them to glide gently between banks of high 
wtfte cliffs, surmounted with grotesque and sin¬ 
gularly-shaped pinnacles. After some progress, the 
f^y were alarmed by a loud whoop from (he 
thii^ woods; at the same moment a canoe guided 
by a single savage shot mouth of a 

siiudl tributary stream, and^'™||Pllr of natives! 
..i’l'JtA:----^_ 
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with bows and amws, appeared on an 
adjacent rising ground, uttering loud tiries, and 
manifesting by their gestures that instant death 
would be inflicted on any one who landed. 
attempt to conciliate them proved unavailing; and 
a canoe was observed to steal swiftly down the river, 
VHth the evident design of commomicating the alarm 
and procuring assistance. At this critical moment 
the courage and prudence of Mackenzie providential¬ 
ly saved his party. He landed alone, with two pistols 
stuck in his belt; having first, howeve^ given orders 
to one his Indians to steal into the ^oods with a 
couple of gu^, and to keep near him in case of 
attack. “ I dhd not been long,” says he, “ in my 
station on the bank, with my Indian in ambush 
behind me, when two of the natives came off in a 
canoe, but stopped when they got within 100 yards 
of me. I made signs for them to land, and as an 
inducement displayed looking-glasses, beads, and 
other alluring trinkets. At length, but with ev^ 
mark of extreme apprehension, they approached in¬ 
shore, taking care to turn their canoe stern foremost,, 
and still not venturing to land. 1 now made them 
a present of some beads, with which they were 
going to push off, when I renewed my entreati^, 
and after some time prevailed on them ti c^me 
ashore and sit down by me. My Indian huater 
now thought it right to join me, and created stme 
alarm in my new acquaintance. It was, boweveilr, 
soon removed, and I had the satisfitction to find ibat 
he and these ji^e notfectly understoocl each other. 

1 instructed raj^tomy every thing to them w^idi 
might tend to sooth their fears and win thmr lonfi- 
dence. I expressed my wish to conduct tiiem to 
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OUT canoe; but they declined this offer: and when 
they observed some of my people coming towards 
us, they requested me to let them return, and I was 
so well sattefied with the progress which I had made 
in my intercourse with them, that I did not hesitate 
a moment in complying with their desire. During 
their short stay they observed us, and every thing 
about us, with a mixture of admiration and asto¬ 
nishment. We could plainly perceive that their 
friends received them with great joy on their return, 
and that th/| articles which they carried back with 
them weri' examined with a general and eager cu¬ 
riosity: they also appeared to hoIdK consultation 
which lasted about a quarter of an nour, and the 
result was an invitation to come over to them, which 
we cheerfully accepted. Nevertheless, on our land¬ 
ing, they betrayed evident signs of confusion, which 
arose probably from the qui<-kness of our movements, 
as the prospect of a friendly commimication had so 
cheered the spirits of the people that they paddled 
across the river with the utmost expedition. The 
two men who had been with us appeared very na¬ 
turally to possess the greatest‘share of courage on 
the occasion, and were ready to receive us on our 
landing; but our demeanour soon dispelled their 
apprehensions, and the most familiar communication 
t^k place between us. When I had secured their 
confidence by the distribution of trinkets among 
them, and had treated the children with sugar, I 
instructed my interpreters to collect every necessary 
information in their power tojdft^Jpe."* 

The intelligence procured fmm TOs tribe was dis- 
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couraging. They stated, indeed, that the river ran 
towards the mid-day sun, and that at its mouth 
white people were building houses; but that the 
navigation was dangerous, and in three places abso¬ 
lutely impaSBable, owing to the falls and rapids. 
The nations through whose territories the route lay 
they represented as ferocious and malignant, especi¬ 
ally their immediate neighlwurs, wdio dwelt in sub¬ 
terranean houses. Unappalled by this description 
Mackenzie re-embarked, and he was accompanied by 
a small canoe, with two persons who'»yonsented to 
act as guides. Coming to a place where some savage¬ 
looking people were seen on a high ground, it was 
thought exponent to land,and an amicable interview 
took place, w'hich h'd to important consequences. 
On explaining the obji'ct of the journey, one of tin- 
natives, of superior rank and intelligence, drew a 
sketch of the country on a piece of bark, appt-aling 
during his labour to his companions, and accompa¬ 
nying the rude but perfectly intelligible map by 
details as to their future voyage. He descrila-d the 
river as running to the east of south, receiving in 
its course many tributary streams, and broken every 
six or eight leagues by dangerous falls and rapids, 
six of w'hich were altogether impracticable. The 
carrying-places he represented as of great length 
across mountains. He depicted the lands of three 
tribes in succession, who spoke different languages ; 
and concluded by saying that beyond them he knew 
nothing of the country, except that it was still a 
great way to the sea, and that there was a lake of 
which the natives did not drink.* 
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Whilst the route by water was thus said to be 
impracticable, they asserted that the road across the 
cduntry to the o< Liin was short in comparison, and 
lay along a valley free from wood, and frequently 
travelled. Other considerations comb^ed to recom¬ 
mend this latter course to Mackenzie: Only thirty 
days’ provisions were left, and the supply procured 
by hunting was very precarious. The ammunition 
was nearly pent; and if the jjrosecution of the voy¬ 
age appeari ,1 perilous, a n'turn would have been 
equally so. J/nder these circumstances it was re¬ 
solved to abindon the canoe, and to penetrate over¬ 
land to the Western Ocean. 

To arrive at the spot where they were to strike olf 
across the country it was necessary to return a con¬ 
siderable way up the river,—a service of great dan¬ 
ger, owing to the shattered cpndition of the boat and 
the hostile dispositions of the natives, who were apt to 
change in an instant from the greatest friendliness to 
unmitigat<‘d rage and suspicion. The guides deserted 
them, and it became absolutely necessary to build a 
new canoe. She proved better than the old one, and 
they at last reached the point ^vhence they were to 
start overlajid. “ We carriecf on our backs,” says 
]\Iackenzie, “ four bags and a half of pemmican. 
weighing from eighty-live to ninidy-five pounds 
each, a case with the instruments, a parcel of goods 
for presents, weighing ninety pounds, and a parcel 
containing ammunition of the same weight; each of 
the Canadians had a burden of about ninety pounds, 
with a gun and ammunition, whilst the Indians had 
about forty-five pounds weight of pemmican, be¬ 
sides their gun,—an obligation with which, owing to 
their having been treated with too much indulgence. 
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they expressed themselves much dissatisfied. My 
own load and that of Mr Mackay consisted of 
twenty-two pounds of pemmican, some rice, sugar, 
and other smail articles, amounting to about seventy 
pounds, besUp our arms and ammunition. The 
tube of mytmescope was also slung across my shoul¬ 
der ; and owing to the low state of our provisions it 
was determined that we should content ourselves 
with two meals a-day.”* 

Thus laden, they struck into the woods, and tra¬ 
velling along a tolerably lieaten path, frrived before 
night at some Indian tents, where they were joined 
by an elderly man and three other natives. The 
old man held in his hand a spear of European 
manufacture, like a sergeant’s halberd, which he 
stated he had lately received from some peopb' 
on the seacoast, to whom it had been given by 
white men. He added, that those heavily laden 
did not take more than six days to reach the tribes 
with whom he and his friends bartered their furs 
and skins for iron, and that thence it was scarcely 
two days’ march to the sea. He recommended 
also that, whilst they retired to sleep, two young 
Indians should be sent forward to warn the different 
tribes whose territories they were approaching,—a 
precaution which had the best effects. Another 
pleasing distinction between their present hosts 
and the other savages whom they had passed soon 
presented itself: When the weary travellers lay 
down to rest the Indians took their station at a little 
distance, and began a song in a sweet plaintive tone, 
unaccompanied by any instrument, but with a mo- 
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dulation exceedingly pleasing and solemn, not un¬ 
like that of church-music. The circumstance may 
remind the reader of the descriptions of American 
music given by Mr Meares and Captain Bumey, 
whom it strikingly corroborates. 

Having procured two guides, they^w proceeded 
through an open country sprinkled with cypresses, 
and joined a family of the natives. The father, 
on heariii" their intention of penetrating to the 
ocean, pointed to one of his wives who was a native 
of the seiieoast; her appearance differed from the 
females (he^ had hitherto seen. She was of low 
stature in. lined to corpulency, with an oblong face, 
gray eyes, and a flattish nose. Her garments con¬ 
sisted of a tunic covered with a robe of matted bark, 
fringed round the bottom with the beautiful fur of 
the sea-otter. She wore bracelets of brass, copper, 
and horn, whilst her hair was braided with large 
blue beads, and her ears and neck adorned with the 
same. With these people age seemed to be an ob¬ 
ject of great veneration ; they carried an old woman 
by turns upon their backs, who was quite blind 
and infirm. The country appeared well peopled, 
and the natives, though at fii'st alarmed, were soon 
conciliated by the guides. In some places they ob¬ 
served chains of small lakes, the valleys were verdant 
and watered with pleasant rivulets, and the scenery 
varied by groves of cypress and poplar, in which 
they were surprised to see no animals. The inha- 
bitante indeed seemed to live exclusively on fishy 
and the people of one small settlement containing 
thirteen families were denominated, in the language 
of the country, Sloa-cuss-Dinais or Red Fish Men. 
They were healthy looking, and more provi^pot. 
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cleanly, and comfortable, than the ,neighbouring 
tribes. 

One of Mackenzie’s greatest and most frequent 
perplexities arose out oft the sudden fits of caprice 
and changejgfc purpose, which characterize most 
savages, biii^ione more than the Americans. 
An example of this now occurred: The guides, 
upon whose fidelity the success of the expedition 
mainly depended, were advancing apparently in 
the most contented and friendly manner, when, in 
a moment, without uttering a word, they sprang 
forward, and disappeared in the woods, leaving the 
party, who were utterly unacquainted with the 
route, in a state bordering on despair.' Pushing 
forward, however, at a hazard, they perceived a 
house situated on a green spot by the tdfie of a 
wood, the smoke of which curled above me trees, 
intimating that it was inhabited. Mackenzie ad¬ 
vanced alone, as his party were too much alarmed to 
s^nd his intrepidity; and so intent were the in- 
''fiibitants upon their houstdiold labours, that he ap¬ 
proached unperceived. Nothing could exceed the 
terror and confusion occasioned by his sudden ap¬ 
pearance. The women and children uttered piercing 
shrieks, and the only man about the place sprung 
out of a back-door with the rapidity of a wild-cat, 
and fled into the woods. Their dismay arose from 
the belief that they were surprised by enemies, and 
would be instantly put to death; an atrocity too com- 
liion among the Indian tril>es. The conduct of the 
man who had fled was amusing: By degrees he cr^t 
sufficiently pear to watch the party; and on observ- 
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ing the kindi]^ ^th which the women ahd'Chil- 
dren were treated, came cautiously within speaking 
distance. His eyes were still staring in his head. 
No assurances of the interpreters or the women 
could persuai^e him to return ; no bea^, knives, or 
prijsents of any kind, had the effect oWestoring his 
confidence. «t)ii being approached, he kept dodging 
about behind large trees, brandishing his bow and 
arrows,^griii:iing hideously, and displacing a variety 
of strange antics, till at last, in one of ms paroxysms, 
he dived i)uo a thicket and disappeared. As sud¬ 
denly he emerged in an opposite quarter, and be¬ 
coming pacified, after a succession of parleys, agreed 
to accompany tliem as a guide. 

On advancing from this station they travelled 
over an qjevated tract, and at length gained the 
summit of a hill, affording a view of a range of 
moimtains covered with snow, which, according 
to the guide, terminated in the ocean. Pa-ssing 
along the borders of several small lakes, through 
swampy country, they arrived at a lodge of nativ 
wlio received them with hospitality, and minutely 
scrutinized their appearance. The hair of the women 
was tied in large loose knots over the ears, and 
plaited with great neatness from the division of the 
head, so as to be included in the knots: some had 
their tresses adorned with beads, producing a very 
graceful effect; whilst the men were clothed in lea¬ 
ther, their hair nicely combed, their complexion 
fair, and their skin cleanly. One young man was 
at Hast six feet four inches in height, with a pre¬ 
possessing countenance, and affable and dignified 
manners. All, not excepting the children, carried 
a burden proportioned to their strength, consisting 
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of beav«r-coating and paTchmen|, "^ns of the ot¬ 
ter, marten, bear, and lynx, besides dre^ed moose- 
skins. These last they procured from the Rocky 
Mountain Indians; and for the purposes of trade 
the people of the seacoast preferred ^hem to any 
others. 

They now continued their joumsiy through a 
beautiM valley, watered by. a gentle rivulet, to a 
range ot hilk which they ascended till suiyound- 
ed by snow so firm and compact that it crunched 
under their feet. Before them lay a stupendous 
mountain, whose summit, clad with the same spot¬ 
less coronet, was partly lost in the clouds. Between 
it and the route they were to follow flowed a bipad 
river; and, descending from their present elevated 
ground, they plunged into woods of lofty a§d umbra¬ 
geous cedars and alder trees.* As they got lower into 
these primeval forests they were sensible of an en¬ 
tire change of climate. The guides pointed out to 
them, through the openings in the dark foliage, the 
river which flowed in the distance, and a village on 
its banks, whilst beneath their feet the ground whs 
covered with berries of an excellent flavour, and 
completely ripe. The effect of sunset upon this 
noble scenery was strikingly beautiful; but their 
admiration was interrupted by the decampment of 
their guides, who, as the shades of evening began to 
&11, pushed forward at such a pace that the party 
were soon left without conductors in darkness and 
uncertainty. The men, who were much fatigued, 
now proposed to take up their quarters for the ni|ht; 
but their nnde&tigable leader groped his way for- 
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ward, and at lei}gth, arriving at the edge «f the 
wood, perceived the light of several fires. On com¬ 
ing up he entered a hut where the people were 
employed in cooking fish, threw down his burden, 
and shook ]|ands with the inmate8;^who did not 
show any surprise, hut gave him to tmderstand by 
signs that he should go to a large house, erected 
on upright posts at some distance from the ground. 
A brofd piece of timber, with steps cut in it, led 
to a seaflolding on a level with the floor; and as¬ 
cending these, tlie traveller entered the apartment, 
passed thr('e fires at equal distances in the middle 
of the room, and was cordially received by several 
penple seated on a wide board at the upper end. 
Alackenzie took his plact' beside one whom, from his 
dignified^, look, he took to be the chief. Soon after 
the rest of the party arrived, and placed themselves 
near him; upon which the chief arose and brought a 
quantity of roasted salmon. Mats were then spread, 
and the fish placed btdore them. When the meal 
was concluded, their host made signs which they sup¬ 
posed to convey a desire that they should sleep un¬ 
der the same roof with himself; but, as his meaning 
was not sufficiently plain, they prepared to bivouac 
without. Every thing was done to render their re¬ 
pose agreeable: A fire was kindled, boards placed 
that they might not sleep on the bare ground, and 
two delicate dishes of salmon-roes, beat up to the 
consistency of thick cream, and mixed with goose¬ 
berries and wood-sorrel, were brought for supper. 
Qn awaking in the morning, they foimd all their 
wants anticipated in the same hospitable manner; 
a fire was already blazing, a plentiful breakfast of 
roasted salmon and dried roes was provided, and a re- 
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gale of raspberries, whortleberries, and gooseberries, 
finished the meal.* 

Salmon was so abundant in ^his river that the 
people had a constant supply. They had formed 
across the stream an embankment for j)l^cing fishing, 
machines, which were disposed both above and lielow 
it. For some reason, however, they would permit 
no near inspection of the weir ; but it appeared to 
be four feet above the water, and was constructed 
of alternate layers of gravel and small trees, fixed in 
a slanting position. Beneath it w'ere placed ma¬ 
chines into which the salmon fell in attempting to 
leap over; and on either side was a large timber 
frame six feet above the water, in which passages 
were left leading directly into the machines, whilst 
at the foot of the fall dipping-nets were suecessfully 
employed. These people were observed to indulge 
an extreme superstition regarding their fish, re¬ 
fusing to taste flesh, and appearing to consider such 
an act as a pollution. One of their dogs having 
swallowed a Ixine which the travellers left, was 
beaten by his master till he disgorged it; and a 
bone of a deer being thrown into the river, a native 
dived, brought it up, consigned it to the fire, and 
carefully washed his hands. They would not lend 
their canoes for the use of the party, having observ¬ 
ed some venison which they concluded was to be 
stowed on board; and they alleged that the fish 
would immediately smell it and leave them. Al¬ 
though generous in furnishing the strangers with 
as much rpasted fish as they could consume, they 
would part with none in a raw state: They be- 
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lifved salmon to have an invincible antipathy to 
iron, and were afraid that, if given raw to the white 
men, they might take serious offence at being boiled 
in a v«“ssel of this ominous metal. In other respects 
nothing could exceed th(“ir friendliness; and at a 
neighbouring village belonging to the same tribe, the 
reception of Mackenzie was if possible still more kind. 
'I’lie .son of the chief took from his own shoulders a 
l)eautiful robe of sea-otter skin, and threw it over 
the traveller whilst the father expressed the utmost 
satisfaction in being presented with a pair of scissors 
to clip Ills be trd,—a purpose to which, with the eager 
delight of a child, he instantly applied them. 

The houses in this village were constructed in the 
.same* way as thosi' alri'ady d(‘seribed, and remind 
us of the lively account given by Mr JMcares. At 
a little distance, i\Iackcnzi<‘ observed some singu¬ 
lar wooden buildings, which he conjectured to be 
temples. They consisted of oblong squares, about 
twenty feet high by <‘ight broad, formed of thick 
cedar-planks beautifully joined. Upon these were 
painted hieroglyphics and figures of various animals, 
with a remarkable degree of.correctness. In the 
midst of the village was a large building, at first 
supposed to be the unfinished frame-work of a house. 
Its dimensions, however, were far greater than those 
of an ordinary dwelling, tlu* ground-plot being fifty 
feet by forty-five, eacli end formed by four stout 
posts fixed perpendicularly in the earth. The cor¬ 
ner, posts were unomamented, and supported a beam 
of the whole length, having three intermediate props 
on each side. Two centre posts at each end, about 
two feet and a half in diameter, were carved into 
colossal human figures, supporting ridge-poles on 
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their heads; the hands were placed on the knees^ 
as if they felt difficulty in sustaining the weight, 
whilst the figures opposite to them stood in an easy 
attitude^ with their hands resting on their hips. 
The posts, poles, and figures, were painted red and 
black, and the carving was executed with a truth 
and boldness which bespoke no little advancement 
in sculpture.* In the mechanical arts they had 
arrived at considerable perfection. The chiers ca¬ 
noe was of cedar, forty-five feet long, four wde, fnd 
three feet and a half deep. It was painted black, 
and ornamented with drawings of various kinds of 
fish in white upon the dark ground, and the gun¬ 
wale, both fore and aft, was neatly inlaid with 
the teeth of the sea-otter. In this vessel, according 
to the old chief’s accoimt, he undertook, alwut ten 
winters before, a voyage towards the mid-day sim, 
having with him forty of his subjects; on which oc¬ 
casion he met with two large vessels full of white 
men, the first he had seen, by whom he was kindly 
received. Mackenzie very plausibly conjectured that 
these might be the ships of Captain Cook. 

It was now the 18th of July, and, surrounded by 
fnendly natives, with plenty of provisions, pleasant 
weather, and the anticipation of speedily reaching 
the great object of their wishes, they resumed their 
voyage in a large canoe, accompanied by four of the 
Indians. The navigation of the river, as they ap¬ 
proached the ocean, was interrupted by rapids and 
cascades; but their skill in surmounting these impe¬ 
diments was now considerable, and on the 20th, 
after a passage of thirty-six miles, they arrived at 
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the mouth of the river, wliich discharges itself by 
various smaller chaimels into an arm of the Pacific 
Ocean. The purpose of the expedition was now 
compleh'd, and its indefatigable leader painted in 
large characters, upon tin- face of the rock under 
whose shelter they had slept, this simple memorial: 
“■ Alexander ]\Iack<‘nzie, from Canada by land, the 
twenty-seeoi'i] of .July, one thousand seven hundred 
and ninety-three.” The inscription was only writ¬ 
ten- in verinihon, and has prolstbly long ago been 
washed awav by the fury of the elements ; but the 
name of I\IaeKen:de is enduringly consecrated in the 
annals of discoi-ery, as tin- first person who penetrat¬ 
ed from sea to s(‘a across liie immense continent of 
North America. Ilis return by the same route it is 
unnecessary to pursue. 
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CIIAPTKIl IV. 

Discoveries along the Shores of the Arctie Ocean. 


First and Second F.xpcditions of F’ranklin—Voynj^* of Captain 
Beechey. 


The discoveries of Hearne and IMaekenzie esta¬ 
blished the great fact that there is a northern coast 
in America, washed by the Arctic Ocean, which 
forms, in all probability, its continuous Imundary ; 
and they demonstrated the practicability of reach, 
ing this limit by passing over the vast plains which 
stretch northward from Canada and Hudson’s Bay. 
The voyages of Captain Parry, also, which have 
lieen already detailed,* fully corrolM)rated this opi¬ 
nion ; and it'appeared evident that another expe¬ 
dition, properly conducted, might reach this shore, 
and more fully examine its whole extent. Such 
an expedition, accordingly, sailed from England on 
the 23d of May 1820, its command being intrusU'd 
to Lieutenant, now Sir John Franklin, assisted by 
Dr Richardson, an able mineralogist and natural 
historian. During the first portion of their journey, 
they follov^ed the chain of the great lakes, instead 
of the more eastern track pursued by Hearne, and 
having descended the Coppermine River, arrived 
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oaSlst July at the shore of the Arctic Ocean, where 
th'^commenced their career of discovery. Impor¬ 
tant as were the particulars of their survey, when 
considered in relatioji to the furtherance of geo¬ 
graphical science, a minute detail is here unneces¬ 
sary, and we shall attempt only a general sketch. 

Paddling along the coast to the eastward, on the 
inside of a crowded range of islands, they encamped 
on shore after a run of thirty-seven miles, in which 
they expericnrcd little interruption, and saw only 
a small icehcrg in the distance, though that beauti¬ 
ful luminous cifulgenee emitted from the congregat¬ 
ed ices, and distinguished by the name of the ice¬ 
blink, was distinctly visible to the northward. The 
roast was found of moderate height, easy of access, 
and covered with vegetation ; but the islands were 
rocky and barren, presenting high cliffs of a colum¬ 
nar structure. In continuing their voyage, the dan- 
sTers which beset a navigator in these dreadful polar 
solitudes thickened gloomily around them : The 
roast became broken and steril, and at length rose 
into a high and rugged promontory, against which 
some large masses of ice had drifjed, threatening de- 
jtruction to their slender canoes. In attempting to 
ound this cape the wind rose, an awful gloom 
nvolved the sky, and the thunder burst over their 
leads, compelling them to encamp till the storm 
ubsided. They then, at the imminent risk of hav- 
ng the canoes crushed by the floating ice, doubled 
he dreary promontory, which they denominated 
i!ape Barrow, and entered Detention Harbour, where 
hey landed. Around them the land consisted 
Aountains of granite, rising abruptly from the wa- 
ePs edge, destitute of vesetation, and afsfai'nSTn.nr tum 
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elevation of 1400 or 1500 feet; seals and small deer 
were the only animals seen, and the former were so 
shy that all attempts to approach within shot were 
unsuccessful. With the deer the hunters were more 
fortunate; but these were not numerous; and whilst 
the ice closed gradually around them, and their 
little stock of provisions, consisting of peinmican 
and cured beef, every day diminished, it was im¬ 
possible not to regard their situation with uneasi¬ 
ness. Rounding Cape Kater, they entered Arctic 
Sound, and sent a party to explore a river upon the 
banks of which they expected to find an Esquimaux 
encampment. All, however, was silent, desolate, 
and deserted: even these hardy natives, bred amidst 
the polar ices, had removed from so barren a spot, 
and the hunters returned with two small deer and a 
brown bear; the latter animal so lean and sickly 
looking that the men declined eating it; but the offi¬ 
cers boiled its paws and found them excellent. 

Proceeding along the eastern shore of Arctic 
Sound, to which they gave the name of Bankes’ 
Peninsula, the expedition made its painful way 
along a coast inde^fed by bays, and in many places 
studded with islands, till on 10th August they 
reached the open sea; and sailing, as they imagined, 
between the continent and a large island, found to 
their deep disappointment that, instead of an open 
channel, they were in the centre of a vast bay: 
The state of the expedition now called for the most 
serious consideration upon the part of their com¬ 
mander. So much time had already been spent in 
exploring t^e sounds and inlets, that all hope of 
reaching Repulse Bay was vain; both canoes had 
sustained material injury; the fuel was expend- 
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ed; their provisions were sufficient only for three 
days; the appearances of the setting in of the arctic 
winter were too unequivocal to be mistaken; the 
deer, which had hitherto supplied them with fresh 
meat, would it was well known soon disappear; the 
geese and other aquatic birds were already seen 
winging their way to the southward; while the men, 
who had up to this moment displayed the utmost 
courage, begiiti to look disheartened, and to enter¬ 
tain serious a pprelicnsions for their safety. Under 
these circuinstanees Franklin, with the concur¬ 
rence of hi:- officers, determined not to endanger 
the lives of his pf'ople by a farther advance; and, 
after spending four days in a minute survey of the 
bay, it was resolved to return by Hood’s River to 
Fort Enterprise. Franklin’s researches, as far as 
prosecuted at this time, favoured the opinion of tliose 
who contended for the practicability of a north-west 
passage. It appeared probable that the coast ran 
east and west in the latitude assigned to Macken¬ 
zie’s River, and little doubt could, in liis opinion, 
be entertained regarding the existence of a conti¬ 
nued sea in that direction. The portion over which 
they passed was navigable for vess(ds of any size; 
and the ice met with after quitting Detention Har¬ 
bour would not have arrested a strong boat, whilst 
the chain of islands afforded shelter from all heavy 
seas, and there were good harbours at convenient 
distances. Having with much severe privation 
completed their course, from Point Tumagain in 
Melville Bay to the entrance of Hood’s River, they 
ascended as high as the first rapid and encamped, ter¬ 
minating here their voyage on the Arctic Sea, during 
which they had gone over 650 geographical miles. 
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On the prospect of commencing their lan^jour. 
ney the Canadians could not conceal their satisfac¬ 
tion ; and the evening previous to their departure 
was passed in talking over their past adventures, 
and congratulating each other in having at length 
turned their backs upon the sea,—little anticipating 
that the most painful and hazardous portion of the 
expedition was yet to come. Before setting off, an 
assortment of iron materials, beads, looking-glasses, 
and other articles, was put up in a conspicuous 
situation for the Esquimaux, and the English union 
was planted on the loftiest sand-hill, where it might 
be seen by any ships passing in the offing. Here 
also was deposited in a tin box, a letter containing an 
outline of the proceedings of the expedition, the lati¬ 
tude and longitude of the principal places, and the 
course intended to be pursued towards Slave Lake. 
They now proceeded up the river in their canoes, 
and though upon a short allowance of provisions, 
the produce of their nets and fowling-pieces fur¬ 
nished for a few days enough to ward off absolute 
want, but they were often on the very brink of it. 
Their progress was- much interrupted by shoals 
and rapids, and one evening they encamped at the 
lower end of a narrow chasm, the walls of which 
were upwards of 200 feet high, and in some places 
only a few yards apart. Into this the river preci¬ 
pitates itself, forming two magnificent cascades, to 
which they gave the name of Wilberforce Falls. On 
taking a survey of its farther course from a neigh¬ 
bouring hill, it was discovered to be so rapid and 
shallow, that all progress in the large canoes seemed 
impossible. Two smaller boats were therefore con- 
stnu^; and on 1st September, they set off with the 
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intention of proceeding in as direct a line as possible 
to the part of Point Lake opposite their spring en¬ 
campment,—a distance which appeared compara¬ 
tively trifling, being only 149 miles. Their luggage 
consisted of ammunition,*nets, hatchets, ice-chisels, 
astronomical instruments, clothing-blankets, three 
kettles, and the two canora, each so light as to be 
carried easily by a singh' man. But disaster attack¬ 
ed them in their very first stage. A storm of snow 
came on accompanied by a higli wind, against which 
it was difficult to carry the canoes, that were da¬ 
maged by tlie falls of those who bore them. The 
ground was covered by small stones, and much pain 
was endured by the carriers, whose soft moose-skin- 
shoes were soon cut through. The cold was intense; 
and on encamping they looked in vain for wood ; a 
fire of moss was all they could procure, which served 
them to cook their supper, but gave so little heat that 
they were glad to creep under their blankets.* 
Having ascended next morning one of the highest 
hills, they ascertained that the river took a westerly 
course, and Franklin, thinking that to follow it far¬ 
ther would lead to a more tediojis journey than their 
exhausted strength could endure, determined to quit 
its banks and make directly for Point Lake. Emerg¬ 
ing, therefore, from the valley, they crossed a barren 
country, varied only by marshy levels and small 
lakes. The weather was fine, but unfortunately 
no berry-bearing plants were found, the surface 
being covered in the more humid spots with a few 
grasses, and in other places with some gray melan¬ 
choly lichens. Oil encamping, the last piece of 
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pemmican, or pounded flesh, was distributed, with 
a little arrow-root, for supper. The evening was 
warm ; but dark clouds overspread the sky, and they 
experienced those sudden alternations of climate 
which occur in the polarHatitudes at this season. 
At midnight it rained in torrents; but towards 
morning a snow-storm arose accompanied by a vio¬ 
lent gale. During the whole day the storm conti- 
nued, and not having the comfort of a fire the men 
remained in bed, but the tents were frozen ; around 
them the snow had drifted to the depth of three 
feet, and even within lay several inches thick on 
their blankets. Though the storm had not abated 
any longer delay was impossible, for they knew 
every hour would increase the intensity of an arctic 
winter; and though faint from fasting, and with 
their clothes stiffened by frost, it wws absolutely ne¬ 
cessary to push forward. They suffered much in 
packing the frozen tents and bedclothes, and could 
hardly keep their hands out of their fur mittens. 
On attempting to move, Franklin was seized with 
a fainting fit, occasioned by hunger and exhaustion, 
and on recovering refused to eat a morsel of portable 
soup, which was immediately prepared for him, as 
it had to be drawn from the only remaining meal 
of the party. The people, however, kindly crowded 
round, and overcame his reluctance. The effect of 
eating was his rapid recovery; and the expedition 
moved on. 

Disaster now crowded on disaster. The wind 
rose so high, that those who carried the canoes were 
frequently blown down, and one of the boats was so 
much shattered as to be rendered unserviceable. 
The ground was covered with snow; and though the 
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swamps were frozen, yet the ice was often not suf¬ 
ficiently strong; so that they plunged in knee- 
deep. A firt‘, however, was made of the bark and 
timbers of the broken cRnoe; and after having fasted 
three days, their last mdlB of portable soup and ar¬ 
row-root was cooked. Each man’s allowance at this 
melancholy dinner was exceedingly scanty; but it 
allayed the pangs of hunger, and encouraged them 
to press forward at a quicker rate. They had now 
reached a more hilly country, strewed with large 
stones, and covered with gray lichen, well known to 
the Canadians by its name tripi* de roche. In cases 
of extremiiy, it is Iwiled and eaten ; but its taste is 
nauseous, its quality purgative, and it sometimes 
produces an intolerable grij)ing and loathing. The 
party not being aware of this, gathered a consider¬ 
able quantity. A few partridges also had been 
shot; and at night some willows were dug up from 
under the snow, with which they lighted a fire and 
cooked their supper. 

Next day they came to Cracroft’s River, flowing 
to the westward over a channel of large stones, that 
rendered it impossible to cross in the canoe. No al¬ 
ternative was left but to attempt a precarious pass¬ 
age over some rocks at a rapid; and in effecting this 
some of the men losing their balance slipt into the 
water. They were instantly rescued by their com¬ 
panions; but so intense was the frost, that their 
drenched clothes became caked with ice, and they 
suffered much during the remainder of the day’s 
march. The hunters had fallen in with some par¬ 
tridges, which they shot, and they found enough of 
roots to make a fire; so that their supper, though 
scanty, was comparatively comfortable. Next morn- 
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ing they pushed forward Avith ardour, and pass¬ 
ed the river Congecathawhachaga of Mr' I^eame. 
The country which lay before them was hilly, and 
covered with snow to a great depth. The sides of 
the hills were traversed % sharp angular rocks, 
where the drifted snow filling up the interstices, pre¬ 
sented a smooth but fallacious surface, which often 
gave way and precipitated them into the chasms 
with their heavy loads. In this painful and ardu¬ 
ous manner they struggled forward several days, 
feeding on the tripe de roche, which was so frozen 
to the rocks, that their hands were benumbed before 
a meal could be collected, and so destitute of nutri¬ 
tive juices, that it allayed hunger only for a very 
short time. At length reaching the summit of a hill, 
they, to their great delight, Ixdield a herd of musk¬ 
oxen feeding in the valley below ; an instant halt was 
made, the best hunters were called out, and whilst 
they proceeded with extreme caution in a circuitous 
route, their companions watched their proceedings 
with intense anxiety. When near enough to open 
their fire, the report reverberated through the hills, 
and one of the largest cows was seen to fall. “ This 
success,” says Franklin, in that simple and lieautiful 
account of his journey which any change of language 
would only weaken, “ infused spirit into our starving 
party. The contents of its stomach were devoured 
upon the spot; and the raw intestines, which were 
next attacked, were pronoimced by the most delicate 
of the party to l>e excellent. A few willows, whose 
tops were seen peeping through the snow in the bot¬ 
tom of the valley, were quickly grubbed, the tents 
pitched, arid supper cooked and devoured with avi- 
dity„ It was the sixth day since we had had a good 
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meal. I do not think that we witnessed, through 
the course of our journey, a more striking proof of 
the wise dispensation of the Almighty, and of the 
weakness of our own Judgment, than on this day. 
We had considered the^ense fog which prevail^ 
throughout the morning as almost the greatest in¬ 
convenience which could have befallen us, since it 
rendered the air extremely cold, and prevented us 
from distill L'uishing any distant object towards which 
our course' i-ould be directed. Yet this very dark¬ 
ness enaliled the party to get to the top of the hill, 
which tiounded the valley wherein the musk oxen 
were grazing, without being perceived. Had the 
herd discovered us and taken alarm, our hunters, in 
their present state of debility, would in all proba¬ 
bility have failed in approaching them.”* 

On the following day a strong southerly wind blow¬ 
ing with a snow-drift, they took a day’s rest, and as 
only enough remained of the musk ox to serve for two 
days, they contented themselves with a single meal. 
Ne.xt morning, though the gale had not diminished, 
they puslu'd Ibrward, and notwithstanding their rest 
and recent supply of animal food, the whole party felt 
greater weakness than they had hitherto experienced. 
The weather was hazy, but after an hour’s march 
the sky cleared, and they found themselves on the 
borders of a lake, of which they could not discern the 
termination in either direction. In these circum¬ 
stances they travelled along its banks to the west¬ 
ward, in search of a crossing-place. Credit, one of 
the Canadians, left the party in hopes of falling in 
with deer, but did not return; and on encamping 
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in the evening, hungry and fatigued, they had to 
divide for supper a single partridge and some tripe 
de roche. T^his weed from the first had been un¬ 
palatable, but now became insupportably nauseous, 
and began in many to prod uce severe pains and bowel- 
complaints, especially in Mr Hood, one of the young 
oflScers attached to the expedition. This solitary par¬ 
tridge was the last morsel of animal food that remain¬ 
ed ; and they turned with deep anxiety to the hope 
of catching some fish in the lake, but discovered that 
the persons intrusted with them had improvidently 
thrown away three of the nets and burnt tlie floats on 
leaving Hood’s River. Things now began to look very 
gloomy; and as the men were daily getting weaker, 
it was judged expedient to lighten their burdens of 
I every thing except ammunition, clothing, and the in¬ 
struments necessary to guide them on their way. The 
dipping-needle, the azimuth compass, the magnet, a 
large thermometer, and tin* few Iwoks they carri(*d, 
were therefore deposited at this encampment, after 
they had tom out from these last the tables neces¬ 
sary for working the latitude and longitude. Re¬ 
wards also were promised by Franklin to such of the 
party as should kill any animals, and in the morn¬ 
ing they prepared to go forward. 

At this moment a fine trait of disinterestedness 
occurred : As the officers assembled round a small 
fire, enduring an intense degree of hunger which 
they had no means of satisfying, Perrault, one of the 
Canadians, presented each of them with a piece of 
meat out of a little store which he had saved from his 
allowance. “ It was feceived,” says Franklin, “ with 
great thanifulness, and such an instance of self-de- 
••'•■♦land kindness filled our eyes with tears." Press- 
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ing forward to a river issuing from the lake, they 
met their comrade, Credit, and received the joyful 
intelligence that he had killed two deer. One of these 
was immediately <-ut up and prepared for breakfast; 
and having sent some of the party for the other, the 
rest proceeded down the river, which was about 300 
yards broad, in search of a place to cross. Hav¬ 
ing chosen a spot where the current was smooth, 
immediately above a rapid, Franklin and two Ca¬ 
nadian boatmen, St Germain and Belanger, pushed 
from the shore. The breeze was fresh, and the cur¬ 
rent stronger than they iinagini'd, so that they ap¬ 
proached the very edge of the rapid; and Belanger 
employing his paddle to steady the canoe, lost his 
balance, and overset the bark in the middle of it. 
The party clung to its side, and reaching a rock 
where the stream was but waist-deep, kept their 
footing till the canoe was emptied of water, after 
which Belanger held it steady, whilst St Germain 
replaced Franklin in it, and dexterously leaped 
in himself. Such was their situation, that if the 
man who stood on the rock had raised his foot 
they would have been lost. His friends therefore 
were compelled to leave him* and after a second 
disaster, in which the canoe struck, and was as 
expeditiously righted as before, they reached the 
opposite bank. Meanwhile Belanger suffered ex¬ 
tremely, immersed to his middle, and enduring in¬ 
tense cold. He called piteously for relief, and St Ger¬ 
main re-embarking attempted to reach him, but was 
hurried down the rapid, and on coming ashore, was 
so benumbed as to be incapable of farther exertion. 
A second effort, but equally unsuccessful, was made 
by Adam: they then tried to carry out a line formed 
of the slings of the men’s loads, but it brokeif^d 
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was carried down the stream. At last, when he 
WM almost exhausted, the canoe reached him witli 
a small cord of one of the remaining nets, and he 
was dragged to shore quite insensible. On bid¬ 
ing stripped, rolled in blankets, and put to bed 
between two men, ho recovered. During these 
operations Franklin was left alone upon the bank, 
and it seemed a matter of the utmost doubt 
whether he should be ever rejoined by his com¬ 
panions. “ It is impossible," says he,. “ to describe 
my sensations as I witnessed the various unsuccess¬ 
ful attempts to relieve Belanger. The distance pre¬ 
vented my seeing distinctly what was going on, and 
I continued pacing up and down the rock on which 
I stood, regardless of the coldness of my drenched 
and stiffening garments. .The canoe, in every at¬ 
tempt to reach him, was hurried down the rapid, 
and was lost to view amongst the rocky islets, with 
a fury which seemed to threatiTi instant destruc¬ 
tion ; once indeed I fanci(‘d that I saw it over¬ 
whelmed in the waves; such an event would have 
been fatal to the whole party. Separated as I was 
from my companions, without gun, ammunition, 
hatchet, or the means of making a fire, and in wet 
clothes, my doom would have been speedily sealed. 
My companions too, driven to the necessity of coast¬ 
ing the lake, must have sunk under the fatigue of 
rounding its innumerable arms and bays, which, as 
we learned afterwards from the Indians, are ex. 
tensive. By the goodness of Providence, however, 
we were, spared at that time, and some of us have 
been pemitted to offer up our thanksgiving in a ci¬ 
vilized land for the signal deliverance we then and 
aft^y^ards experienced.”* 

* Franklin's Journey, to. 410., 411. 
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On setting out next morning, Perrault brought in a 
fine male deer, whicli raised the spirits of the party, 
as it secur(!d them in provisions for two days ; and 
they trusti'd to support themselves for a third on the 
skirt which they carried with them. Having ascend¬ 
ed the Willingham Mountains, they entered upon 
a rugged country intersected by deep ravines, the 
])assage of which was so difficult that thi'y could only 
make ten jniles with great fatigue. The deer was 
now picked to the last morsel, and they ate pieces of 
the singed hide with a little tri])e de roche. At 
other time., this meal might have sufficed; but, ex¬ 
hausted by slender food and continued toil, their 
appetites liad heeonie ravenous. Hitherto events 
had Ix'cn so mend fully ordered, that in their utmost 
need some little supply in the tripe de roche had never 
failed them ; but it was the will of God that their con¬ 
fidence should be yet more strongly tried; for they 
now entered upon a level country covered with snow, 
where even this miserable lichen was no longer to be 
found ; and a bed of Iceland moss, which was boiled 
for supper, proved so bitter that none of the party, 
though enduring the extnmiiWes of hunger, could 
taste more than a few spoonfuls. Another distress 
now attacked them: The intensity of the cold increas¬ 
ed, while they became less fit to endure it. Their 
blankets did not suffice to keep them warm, and the 
slightest breeze pierced through their debilitated 
frames. “ The reader,” says Franklin, “ will pro¬ 
bably be desirous to know how we passed our time 
in such a comfortless situation. The first operation 
after encamping was to thaw our frozen shoes, if a 
sufficient fire could be made; dry ones were then put 
on. Each person then wrote his notes of the dliily 
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occurrences, and evening prayers were read. As soon 
as supper was prepared it vfns eaten, generally in the 
dark, and we went to bed and kept up a cheerful 
conversation until our blankets were thawed by the 
heat of oar bodies, and we had gathered sufficient 
warmth to enable us to fall asleep. On many nights 
we had not even the luxury of going to bed in dry 
clothes; for, when the fire was insufficient to dry 
our sho^, we dared not venture to pull them off 
lest they should freeze so hard as to be unfit to put 
on in the morning, and therefore inconvenient to 
carry.”* 

Hunger, fatigue, and disappointment, began now 
to have a calamitous effect upon the tempers of the 
men. One, who carried the canoe, after several 
severe falls, threw down his burden, and obstinate¬ 
ly refused to resume it. It was accordingly given 
to another, who j^oved stronger, and pushed for¬ 
ward at so rapid a rate that Mr Hood, whose weak¬ 
ness was now extreme, could not keep up with 
them; and as Franklin attempted to pursue and 
stop them, the whole party were separated. Dr 
Richardson, who had remaii^d behind to gather tripe 
de r^che, joined him, and on advancing they found 
the men encamped among some willows, where they 
had found some pieces of skin and a few bones of deer 
which had been devoured by the wolves. On these 
they had made a meal, having burnt and pounded 
the bones, boiled the skin, and added their old shoes 
to the mess. With this no fault could be found; but 
on quen^lpning the person to whom the canoe had 
been intimsted, it was discovered that he had left 


* Frankiin’e Journey, p. 414* 
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the boat behind, it having, as he said, been broken 
by a fall and rendered imtirely useless. 

To the infatusited obstinacy of the men in refus¬ 
ing to retrace tlit'ir steps and fetch it, even in its 
shattered state, is to be ascribed much of the distress 
of theif subsequent journey. Every argument and 
entreaty seemed entirely thrown away; and they 
had apparently lost all hope of being preserved. 
When the hunters who had been out for some 
time did not make their appearance, they became 
furious al fhe idea of having been deserted, and 
throwing down their bundles, declared they would 
follow them at all hazards, and leave the weakest 
to keep up as they best could. The remonstrances 
of the officers at length opened their minds to 
the madness of such a scheme; and on encamping 
in the evening, they found some pines seven or eight 
feet high, which furnished a comfortable fire, when 
they made their supper on tripe de roche. Next 
morning a herd of deer came in sight, and they 
killed five,—a supply which, considering the extre¬ 
mity of hunger and despair to which they were re¬ 
duced, was especially jlgQvideytial. It was evident 
that He, without whom not a sparrow falls to the 
ground, was with them in their extremity of dis¬ 
tress ; and, casting themselves upon his care, every 
heart expanded with hope and gratitude. * 

The Canadians now earnestly petitioned for a day’s 
rest. They pleaded their recent sufferings, and that 
the enjoyment of two substantial meals, after eight 
days’ famine, would enable them 
more vigorously. The flesh, the 
the stomachs of the deer, were accordingly equally 
divided among the party, and some of them suJffered 
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too free an indulgence 
t^,f(^ aftfr so long an i^llitjinenee. 
ia£ the party resumed tli^r jouii^^, and-aft^a 
of thre^ miles came to the Coj^perrflinet, fever. 
Its curreq^ was strong; but with a canot^ flidre 
would have been no difficulty in crossing; (a|id the 
reckless folly of the men in abandoning their "oidy 
means of transport was now brought strongly to t|(eir 


mind. ford ^uld be discovered, and the }dah 
was sugpsted of framing a vessel of willows, co¬ 
vered with the yanvass of the tent; Bli^ the most 
experienced boatmen declared the willows were 
too small to bear the weight; and'nh pines eould 
be found. Nothing remained but to resume their 
march along the borders of the lake; and looking 
out eagerly, but in vain, for some fordable place, they 
eneamped at th^ast end. Anxious to adopt every 
possible means for preserving the party, hVanklin 
sent Mr Back forward with the interpreters to hunt. 
He was directed to halt at the first pines and con¬ 
struct a raft; and if his hunters had killed animals 
sufficient to provision them, he was to cross imme¬ 
diately and send the Indiif^^with supplies of meat 
to th» party behind. ' W' , 

At this time* it was discovered that two (jf the 
men had stolen part of the officers’ provision, though 
it%ad been dfted out with the strictest impBirtiality, 
an(k» they saw their leaders suffering more 
than themselves. To punish this was impoMibll/ 
except by the threat that they should forfeit^S^ 
wages, july ch produced little effect. Despondfency 
had deq^ seized upon the party, and in the morn- 
strict orders could not prevent them from strag- 
gl^g in search of the remains of animals; in conse- 
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queflce oi^icli much time was lost in bafiUs^l^d 
amahiU l Pil “in firingj A s to collect th^. yhe 
sifflKr^Jjowve^. had (^i^peared, and pressing* foi;. 
wa.rd'^ith%ioi^‘ alacrity they came to an arm(: of 
the lake running nortlueaste The idea ^ making 
the Idhff^circuit round it was distressing, and hav¬ 
ing^ halted to consult what was to be done, some 
on^iscovered in a cliff the carcass of a d^r which 
ha^ faJien into a chasm. It was^uite p&id, but 
‘wen i§ tliot state appeared delicious, aro a lire 
being kindl,i€, a large portion was rapidly devour¬ 
ed ; whilst^ the men, clieered by this unexpected 
breaWast, regkiS-d their confidence, and requested 
leave to return to the rapid, insisting on the prac¬ 
ticability of making a sufficiently strong raft of wil¬ 
lows, tliough they had formerly pronounced it im¬ 
possible. Their advice was foIlo^^; and having 
sent off Augustus, one of the interpreters, to inform 
Mr Back of this change of jdan, they commenced 
their retrograde movement, and encamped at night 
in a deep valley among sonre large willows, where* 
they supped on the remains of the putrid deer. 

Next day they the^ rapids, commenced 

cuttin^wiliows for thl‘'S*rt, and a reward of*S00 
livres jfVas promised by Franklin to the person who 
should c^vey a line across the river strong enough 
to mana^ the raft and transport the**^arty(l§ The 
wUl^S when cut were bound into fagots, Ad 
tiil*^rk completed; but the greenness of the wood 
reo^jfcd it heavy, and incapable of supporting 
’more ^*n one man at a time. Still they^^d to 
be able to cross; but all depended on^etti^^ line 
carried**lo the opposite bank, through & current 13S 
yards wide, strong, deep, and intensely cold. Beltd|l 
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ger Mid Benoit, the two strongest men of party, 
repeatedly attempted to t^# the raft ovec^ ,but for 
want of oars were driven back. The tent-staves were 
then tied together, and formed a strong pQle ; but 
it was iic|t long enough#to reach the bottom even at 
a short distance from the shore. Dr Riphardson 
next produced a paddle he had brought from .the 
coast, but which was found not powerful enough to 
impel the raft against a strong breeze. Tlie failure of 
every ati^tapt occasioned a deep despondencyin which 
threatened to have the most fatal effects, when Dr 
Richardson, with a disinterested courage that made 
him forget his owm weakness, threw off his upper 
garments, and attempted to swim with a rope to the 
opposite bank. Plunging in with the line round 
his middle he at first made some way, but the ex¬ 
treme cold was^o much for him, and in a few mo¬ 
ments his arms' became powerless ; still, being an 
expert swimmer, Jie not only kept himself afloat, 
but made way by turning on his back and using 
<his legs, so that lie had nearly reached the other 
side, when, to the inexpressible anguish of those who 
watched his progress, his ^hs became benumlied, 
and die sank. Ail hands now hauled on t|^e line, 
and drew him ashore almost lifeless ; but, jilaced 
before a fire of willows and stript of his wet clotlies, 
he gnIlualiy'Tevived enough to give direduons as to 
tliVmodepif treating him. His thin and emaciated 
limbs, which were now exposed to view, produced an 
involuntary exclamation of compassion and sulrp^se: 
—“ A^gue nous sommes maigres!” said the French * 
CanacBs; ^ut it is probable that'few of them 
J^Duld have presented so gaunt and attenuated an 
q^arance as the brave and excellent man who had 
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thus nearly fallen a sacrifice to his humanity, for it 
was discovered iliout this time that the hunters 
were in the practice of withliolding the game which 
they shot, and devouring it in secret.* 

Soon after this the party viJire joined by Mr Back, 
wholiad traced the lake about fifteen miles farther up 
without discovering any place where it was possible 
to get across ; and towards evening Credit, who had 
lieen out hunting, returned without any,game of 
his owa killing; but brought the antlers and back¬ 
bone of a deer shot during the summer. These re¬ 
lics had be( :i already picked clean by the wolves 
and birds of prey, but the marrow remained in the 
spine; and though completely putrid, and so acrid 
as to excoriate the lips, it was not the less accept¬ 
able. The bones were rendered friable by burning, 
and the whole eagerly devoured. 1^ Germain, one 
of the voyagers, now suggested that a canoe might 
be made of the painted canvass used to wrap up the 
bedding, and offered to construct it upon a frame¬ 
work of willows, fi’or this purpose he and Adam 
removed to a clump of willows, whilst another 
party proceeded to the'^spot Yhere they had en¬ 
camped on the 25th, to collect pitch amongsf the 
small s»pines to pay over the seams. A snow¬ 
storm at this moment came on, and t^e su^erings 
of the men hourly increasing, a deep gloom Settled 
upon their spirits. Mr Hood was by this time 
reduced to a perfect shadow; Mr Back requir¬ 
ed* the support of a stick; Dr Richardson was 
lame; and Franklin so feeble, that, after a^gruggle 
of three hours, he found himself utterly unable to, 
reach the spot where St Germain was at work, a'’ 
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distance of only three quarters of a mile, and re¬ 
turned completely exhausted. The Canadian voy¬ 
agers had now fallen into a state of despondency 
which bordered on despair, and, indifrercnt to their 
fate, refused to make tWe slightest exertion. Tlu' of¬ 
ficers were unable to undergo the labour of gathering 
the tripe deroche, and Samandre, the cook, sullenly 
declined continuing his labours. At this miserable 
i-risis the, conduct of John Hepburn, an English sailor, 
was especially admirable, presenting a striking con¬ 
trast to the gloomy selfishness of the Canadians. 
His firm reliance on the watchful goodness of God, 
and a cheerful resignation to his will, never for a 
moment forsook him ; and, animated by this bless¬ 
ed principle, his strength appeared to be fin.-served 
as the means of saving the party. He collected th(‘ 
tripe de roehe for the officers’ mess, cooked and 
sensed it out, and showed the most indefatigable 
zeal in his efforts to alleviate their sufferings. 

A gleam of hope at length arose, when 8t Germain 
completed the canoe. It was impossible not to feel 
that their last clianee of escape seemed to hang upon 
this little bark;—wuuld it prove sufficient for its 
purpose? or, constructed of such wretclu'd mati'rials, 
would it not at once sink to the Ixittom ? Amid this 
conflict, of contending emotions it was launched on 
the river, and eveiy heart liounded with exultation 
uftcn it ffoated and St Germain transported himself 
to the opposite side. It was drawn back, and, one 
by one, the whole party were ferried over, though, 
from tli|t leaky state of the litth* Imrk, their gar¬ 
ments and bedding were completely drenched. 
Franklin immediately despatched Mr Back and 
three men to push on to Fort iftnterprise in seanh 
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of the Indians, whilst he himself followed with 
the rest. 

Nothing could exceed the joy of the Canadiau 
voyagers at this unlooked-for deliverance. Their 
spirits rose from the deepest despondency into tu¬ 
multuous exultation. They shook the olficers by the 
hand, cried out that their worst difficulties were at 
an end, and expressed a confident hope of being able 
to reach b ort Enterprise in the course of a few days, 
—a boisterous and sudden confidence, to which the 
silent giiiiitude and quiet resolution of the pious 
Hepburn presented a striking contrast. 

Their tents and bedclothes were so much frozen, 
and the men, who had kindled a small fir^, so weary, 
that it was eight in the morning before the bundles 
were packed, and the party set forward. They tra¬ 
velled in single files, each at a small distance from 
his neighbour. Air Hood, who was now nearly 
exhausted, was obliged to walk at a gejitle pace in 
tile rear. Dr Richardson kindly keeping beside 
him; whilst Franklin led tiny foremost men, that 
he might make them halt occasionally till the strag¬ 
glers came up. Credit, hitherto one of their most 
active hunters, became lainejitably weak from the 
effects of tripe de roche on his constitution, and Vail- 
lant, from the same cause, was getting daily more 
emaciated. They only advanced six miles during 
the day, and at night satisfied the cravings of hun¬ 
ger by a small quantity of tripe de roche mixed up 
with some scraps of roasted leather. During the 
night the wind increased to a strong gaj^, which 
continuing next day, besides being piercingly cold, 
filled the atmosphere with a thick snow-drift. Hav¬ 
ing boiled and eaten the remans of their old shoe*. 
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and every shred of leather which could be picked 
up, they set forward at nine over bleak hills sepa. 
rated by equally barren valleys. 

In this manner they journeyed till noon, not 
without much straggling and frequent halts, at 
which time Samandre c-ame up \^i the melancholy 
news that Credit and Vaillant had dropt down and 
were utterly unable to proceed. Dr Richardson went 
back, and discovering Vaillant about a mile and a 
half in the rear, assured him that a fire was kindled 
a little way on, ai^ that he would recover if he 
could but reach it; me {toor fellow struggled up on 
his feet, and feebly tried to advance, but fell down 
every step in the deep snow. Leaving him, Dr Rich¬ 
ardson retraced his steps about a mile farther in a 
fruitless search for Credit. In returning he passed 
Vaillant, who had fallen down, utterly unable to 
renew his efforts to rejoin the party. Belanger went 
back to carry his burden and assist him to the fire; 
but the cold had produced such a numbness that he 
could not speak or make the slightest exertion. The 
stoutest of the party were now implored to make a 
last effort to transport him to the fire, but declared 
themselves utterly unable for the task. They eager¬ 
ly requested leave to throw down their loads, and 
proceed with the utmost speed to Fort Enterprise,— 
a scheme projected in the despair of the moment, and 
which must have brought destruction upon the whole. 

Matters had now reached a dreadful crisis ; it 
was necessary to come to an immediate decision 
regarding their ultimate measures, and a plan pro¬ 
posed by Mr Hood and Dr Richardson was adopted. 
These gentlemen consented to remain with a single 
attendant at the first spot where there were sufficient 
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firewood and tripe de rochS for ten days’ consump¬ 
tion, whilst Franklin and the rest were to proceed 
with all expt'dilion to Fort Enterprise, and send 
immediate assistance. This scheme promised to re¬ 
lieve them of a considerable portion of their burdens, 
—for one of the tShts and various other articles were 
to be left; and it gave i)oor Credit'and Vaillant a 
fairer opportunity, should they revive,'of regaining 
their companions. On the resolution being commu¬ 
nicated to the men, they w<‘re cheered with the pros¬ 
pect of an alleviation of thei^misery, and pressed 
forward in search of a conveihhpnt spot for the pro- 
po.sed se])arf*tion. Near nightfall they encamped 
under the lee of a hill amongst some willows, which 
furnished a small fire, but not sufficiently strong 
to thaw their frozen clothi’s ; and no tripe de roche 
having been found during the day, they lay down 
hungry, cold, and full of tlm gloomiest apprehensions, 
whilst sleep fled from their eyelids, and the images 
of their dying companions rose before their imagina¬ 
tion in colours which made them shudder for a 
fate that might so soon become their own.* Next 
morning the weather providentially was mild, and 
setting out at nine they arriv(>d towards noon at a 
thicket of willows, in the neighbourhood of some 
rocks bearing a pretty full supply of tripe de roche. 
Here Dr Richardson and Mr Hood determined to 
remain. The tent was pitched, a barrel of ammu¬ 
nition and other articles were deposited, and Hep¬ 
burn, who volunteered the service, was appointed to 
continue with them. The rest of the party now 
had only to carry a single tent, the ammunition, and 
the officers’ journals, in addition to their own clothes 
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said a single bl*aiketibf Captain Franklin. When 
all was ^eadyi Iho whole party united in thanksgiv¬ 
ing, aha Almighty God for their mutual 

prtsCTvatohj’suid separated witli the melancholy re- 
fle((ion> that i|: might in all pi|^hility be the last 
■" tiflie jthey shduld ever again raeOTfh this woijd. 

On leaving 4hlir friends Captain Franklin and 
his party 4escended intS a more level country; bht 
Ihe snow lay so deep, said they were^o little able to 
vfade through jt tha^they encamped, after a painful 
march j^f only fo(|i^^p.s and a half, in which Be¬ 
langer, and Michel »Wro« 3 Uois, were left far behind, 
yet still struggling forward. In the evening they came 
in dreadfully exhausted, and Belanger, till now one 
of the strongest of the party, could not refrain from 
tears as he declared he wsis totally unable to proceed, 
and implored permission to return to Dr Richardson 
and Mr Hood. IMichel made the same request, and it 
was agreed that they should do so. The cold of the 
night wsis e^ccessive, and the men were so weak that 
they could not raise the tent; from its weight it was 
impossible to transport it from place to place, and 
it was cut up, the canvass serving them for a cover¬ 
ing; but, though they lay close |ogether, the in¬ 
tense frost deprived them of sleep. Having no triple 
de roche they had supped upon an infusion of the 
Labrador tea-plant, wdth a few morsels of burnt 
leather. Michel and Belanger, being apparently 
more exhausted in the morning than over night, 
were left, whilst the rest moved forward. After a 
very short progress Perrault was attacked with a lit 
of dizziness; but, on halting a little, again proposed 
to proceed. In ten minutes, however, he sunk 
down, ajd, weeping aloud, declared his total in- 
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ability to go on. He wa^ accordingly advised to 
rejoin Michel and Belanger,—a pipiposal ^ whicli 
he acquiesced. These exainpks <m fiti|iSire 

of the .strongt‘.st in the party had a very i^favour- 
able effect on tiit^irits of the rest, qnd the <«Kerlion 
of wading throiipf the snow and crossing a Jake on* 
the ice, wliere tliey were frequehtly -bldlvn down, 
^vas so severe, thaf Fontano* after hating repeatedly 
fallen, piteousjy complained that he was utterly 
unable to go farther. Being,^ot two miles froVn 
the other.s it was thought Ikpl^^at he alsy should 
attempt to rejoin them;’ SiiM as he was much 
beloved, tlie i)arting was very distressing. They 
watched him for some time, and wt.-re comforted by 
seeing that, ilmugh his progress was very slow, he 
kept hi.s fe(‘t better than before. 

Tlu- whole party was now reduced to five persons. 
Captain Franklin, Adam, Peltier, Benoit, and Sa- 
mandre, the interpreter Augustus having pressed 
forward by himself during the late frequent halts. 
They made that day only four miles and a half, 
and encamped for the night under a rock, supping 
again on an infusion of the Labrador tea-plant and 
some shreds of boiled leather. The evening was 
comparatively mild, the breeze light, and having 
the comfort of a fire they enjoyed some sleep. This 
was of infinite advantage; it gave them new spirits, 
which were farther invigorated by a breakfast of 
tripe de roche, this being the fourth day since they 
had a regular meal. On reaching Marten Lake 
they found it frozen over,—a circumstance which 
they knew would enable them to walk upon the ice 
straight to Fort Enterprise. 


• Krankliii’s Journey, pp. 436, 437. 
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It may be easily ima^ned what were the sensa¬ 
tions of the party in approaching the spot which 
they trusted would be the end of all their toils 
and privations. F'rom the arrangements previously 
made, it was judged certain that tljijsy would here find 
relief, and be dble to send assistai^e to their unfortu¬ 
nate companioHS.* It was a spot where they had en- 
joyed,at a former period bf the expedition, the greatest 
comfort; but it was pnissible, though they scarcely 
piermitted themselves to contemplate so dreadful an 
idea, that circumstsG||(^ might have occurred to de¬ 
feat their present e^iectations. On approaching the 
house their minds were strongly agitated betwixt 
hope and fear, and, contrary to tlieir usual custom, 
they advanced in silence. At length they reached 
it, and their worst apprehensions were realized. It 
was completely desolate. No provisions had been de¬ 
posited—no trace of Indians could be discovered— 
no letter lay there from Mr Wentzel to inform them 
where the Indians might be found. On entering 
a mute despair seized the party. They gazed on the 
cold hearth, comfortless walls, and broken sashes, 
through which the wind and snow penetrated, and, 
awakening to a full sense of the horrors of their 
situation, burst into tears.* On recovering a little, 
and looking round with more attention, a note was 
found from Mr Back, stating that having two days 
before this reached the house, he had proceeded in 
search of the Indians; but it described his party as so 
debilitated tlAt it was doubtful whether they would 
be able to reach Fort Providence. The sufferings en¬ 
dured by this meritorious officer and his little party, 
one of'whom was frozen to death, were equally 
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dreadful with those wliich fell to the share of his 
excellent commander.* 

The poor sufferers, thus grievously disappointed, 
now examined the deserted habitation for the means 
of subsistence, and found several deer-skins thrown 
away during thci^foriner residence at the fort. The 
heaps of ashes were carefully raked, and a consi¬ 
derable i-ollet^tioii of Iwnes discovered, which were 
hoarded up for the purpose of being pounded and 
manufactured into soup. The parchment originally 
employed instead of glass had" been torn from the 
windows, and tlie place was exposed to all the in¬ 
clemency of an arctic winter ; but they succeeded in 
filling the sashes with loose boards, and as the tem¬ 
perature of tile outer air was now from 15° to 20° 
below zero, this precaution was especially necessary. 
To procure water they melted the frozen lumps of 
snow, and the flooring of the neighbouring apart¬ 
ment was broken up for f'uid. 

Having completed these arrangements, they as¬ 
sembled round the fire, and were busy singeing the 
hair off a deer-skin, when they were cheered by the 
entrance of the interpreter, who had made his way 
to the fort by a diflTerent rouflj, through a country 
he had never traversed before. Though by far the 
strongest of the party, he was now so enfeebled by 
famine that he could not follow two deer which 
he had seen on his way. Next morning there was 
a heavy gale from the south-east, and the snow 
drifted so thick that no one ventured abroad. On 
the evening of the succeeding day, a figure covered 
with ice, benumbed with cold, and almost speech¬ 
less, staggered into the house r It was one of the 

* Spfi Mr Back’s interesting Narrative, Franklin's Joumej, |i. 477 - 
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Canadians who had been despatched with a note by 
Air Back, and having fallen into a rapid narrowly 
escaped being drowned.* To change his dress, wrap 
him in warm blankets, and pour some soup over his 
Uiroat, was their first care; and after a little he re¬ 
vived enough to answer the anxipus questions with 
which he was assailed. From his replies but little 
(“omfort was dt'rived. Air Back had seen no trace of 
the Indians, and the messenger’s recollection appear¬ 
ed confused with regant to the part of the country 
where he had left his officer, who, as he stated, in¬ 
tended to proceed to the spot where the Indian 
cJiief Akaitcho had encamped last summer,—a dis¬ 
tance of alwut thirty miles. Thither he proposed Ut 
follow when he was a little recruited; and, though 
dissuaded from the attempt, persisted that iis the 
track was beaten he would be able to make it out, 
and to convey intelligence of the situation of Cap¬ 
tain Franklin’s party. Accordingly, the fifth day 
after his arrival, he departed from the fort with a 
small supply of singed hide. 

Not long after, Adam, one of the five men who 
now remained with Captain Franklin, became so 
ill that he was utterly incapable of moving, and it 
was discovered that he had Ix'en for some time 
afflicted with oedematous swellings in various parts 
of his body, which he had hitherto generously con¬ 
cealed from a wish not to impede the movements of 
his companions. As it was impossible for this poor 
man to travel, it was necessary to abandon the ori¬ 
ginal intention of proceeding with the whole party to 
Fort Providence, and Peltier and Saniandre, who were 
in almost as weak a state, having expressed a wish to 
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remain with Adam, Captain Franklin, along with 
Augustus and Benoit, determined to press on to Fort 
Providence, and to send relief to their companions 
by the first party of Indians they should meet. 

Having accordinglj’given directions regarding the 
journals and charts which were left in their custody, 
and the best mode of forwarding succour to Mr Hood 
and Dr Bichardson, Franklin set forward with his 
two attendants; but so feeble had they become, 
that the distance accomplished in six hours was only 
four miles They encamped on the borders of Bound 
Bock Lahe, and, unable to find any tripe de roche, 
made tlietr siinper upon fried deer-skin. The night 
proved intensely cold, and although they crept as 
closi' to each otiier as possible, they shivered in every 
limb, and tlu' wind pierced through their famished 
frames.* Next morning was mild, and they set out 
I'arly, but had scarce jiroceeded a few yards, when 
Franklin fell between two rocks and broke his 
snow-shoes, an accident which incapacitated him 
from ki'cping up with Benoit and Augustus. In a 
very short time his attempt to press forward com¬ 
pletely exhausted him; and as the only hope of pre¬ 
serving the lives of the party appeared to rest on their 
speedily reaching Fort Providence, he determined, 
rather than retard them, to retrace his steps to the 
house whilst they proceeded for assistance. Call¬ 
ing a moment’s halt, he addressed one note to Mr 
Back, requesting an immediate supply of meat from 
Bein Deer Lake,- and another to tlie commandant 
at Fort Providence, with urgent intreaties for assist¬ 
ance. This done, Augustus and Benoit resumed 
their journey, and Franklin returned to the house. 

• Franklin’s Journey, \\ 444. 
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On arriving he found Adam, Samandr^:, and Pel- 
tier still alive; but the two first, whose minds seem¬ 
ed quite enfeebled, could not be prevailed on to leave 
their bed, and their nervous weakness was so great 
tliat they scarcely ceased shedding tears all day. 
It was even with difficulty that they were prevailed 
on to take any nourishment; and the labour of cut¬ 
ting and carrying fuel, gathering the tripe de roche, 
and cooking, fell entirely upon Franklin and Peltier. 
The frost wag now so severe that it was evident 
this lichen would soon be bound up in ice, and, as 
their strength daily declined, every exertion became 
irksome. When once seated, it required a painful 
effort to rise up, and not unfrequently they had to 
lift each other from their chairs. This miserable 
ixindition could not last long. Pettier soon lieeame 
almost inca])able of holding the hatchet; the lione- 
soup had grown so acrid as to corrode the inside of 
their mouths ; the tripe de roche, covered with ice, 
defied all efforts to detach it from the rock; and 
thougli the rein-deer sported on the banks of tlu^ 
river, no one had strength to go after thi'in, or to 
hold a gun so steadily as to secure an aim. 

Still the hopes and cheerfulness of P'ranklin did 
not desert him. From his knowledge of tin* places 
mostly frequented at that season by the Indians, he 
was sanguine as to the likelihood of their being 
found ; and their speedy arrival formed a constant 
subject of conversation. At length on the evening 
of the 29th, when talking of this long looked-for re¬ 
lief, and sitting round the fire, Peltier suddenly leapt 
up and uttered a joyful exclamation, imagining he 
heard the bustle of the Indians in the ^idjoining 
room. It was not the Indians, howeveV, but Dr 
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Richardson and Hepburn, who came in each car¬ 
rying his bundle. The meeting was one of mingled 
joy and sorrow. Poor Hood’s absence was instantly, 
perceived, and their saddest anticipations were con¬ 
firmed by Dr Richardson declaring that this young 
oflicer and Michel were dead, and that neither Per- 
rault nor Fontano had reached the tent, or been heard 
of. Such news could not fail to create despondency. 
All were 'shocked at the emaciated countenances 
and hollow voices of Ur Richardson and his com¬ 
panion, while Captain Franklin and his fellow- 
sufferers, liaving become gradually accustomed to 
the dreadful ellects of fiimine upon each other, were 
not aware th.at, to the eyes of their friends who had 
just arrived, tlie alteration upon themselves was 
equally melancholy. The doctor," says Frank¬ 
lin, “ particularly remarked the sepulchral tone of 
our voices, which he requested us to make more 
cheerful if possible, not aware that his own partook 
of the same key.”* 

The arrival of these friends, however, was soon at¬ 
tended with a favourable change. Though greatly 
reduced they were still in a better condition than 
their unfortunate companions, and it was not long till 
Hepburn shot a partridge. Dr Richardson speedily 
tore off the feathers, and having held it for a few mi¬ 
nutes at the fire divided it into six pieces : Franklin 
and his companions ravenously devoured their por¬ 
tions, “ being the first morsel of flesh that any of them 
had tasted for thirty-one days,” and Dr Richardson 
cheered them with the prospect that Hepburn might 
possibly bring in a deer in his next expedition. 
The counsels and example of this pious and intelli¬ 
gent maniiproduced the best effects on the spirits 

• Franklir's //•f 
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of,the'^arty. He had brought.with hRn liis Testa- 

« ent and Prayer-book, and by reading portions of 
ripture appropriate to their situation, and en- 
Muraging them to»>join fh prayer and thtfftksgiving, 
he led - them to the only source whence, under 
the awful cireuinstances in which they were placed, 
th^ c^ld derive hope or consolation. He taught 
them the necessity of exertion, whatever paSn it 
might at first co.st ; roused them'to pay some atten¬ 
tion to the cleanliness of their apartment, and in¬ 
sisted particularly, that during tlie “day tliey -should 
roll up thgir blankets, which they had been in the 
practice of leaving beside the fire where they slept. 
Their several tasks were now allotted to each ; 
Hepburn and Richardson wi'iit out in search of deer ; 
while Franklin, being unable to walk far, remain¬ 
ed nearer the house, and digged under the snow for 
.skins, which, during their former hajipy winter resi¬ 
dence at this station, when they killed and ate 
abundance of game, were thrown away as useless, 
but t|ow in their almost putrid state formed their 
principal support. The cutting of firewood was 
intrusted to Peltier and Sainandre; but both were 
so weak and dispirif'ed that it was generally per¬ 
formed by Hepburn on his return from hunting ; 
as for Adam, his legs were still so se\'erely swollen 
that he kept his bed, though an operation perform¬ 
ed by Dr Richardson gave him some ease. In the 
midst of these necessary cares, all seemed for a 
while to dread approaching the subject of Hood and 
Michel’s death; but at length one evening, on tin- 
returji of the Doctor from hunting, and after having 
despatched their usual supper of singed^ skin and 
bone-soup, they requested him to relate t|ie particu- 
lar5, and a more afflicting, or in some respwts a 
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more terrific story, as it appears’ in his published 
narrative, could not well be conceived. 

He stated, that after being left by Captain Frank, 
lin they reniaincd beside the'fire as.long as it lasted. 
Having no tripe de ro'Mie, they supped on an infusion 
of the country tea-plant, which was grateful from its 
warmth, but allorded no nourishment, and retired <0 
rest. Next day proved stormy, and the snow Ix'ing 
so deep that a fire could not be kindb'd with the green 
willows, they lay in bed reading some religious books 
with wbicli the jiarty Imd b>ni furnished before leav¬ 
ing EnylJ.nd by the alfectionate and pious fare of a 
lady. ■' i .i( v proved,” says lliehardson, “ of in- 
♦•alculable bt-leiii to us. We read portions of them 
to each other a., we lay in bed, in addition to the 
morning and evening .service, and found that they 
inspired us on each [lerusal with so strong a sense of 
the omnipresence of a beneficent God, that our si¬ 
tuation in these wilds apjieared no longer destitute ; 
and we conyersed not only with calmness but with 
cheerfulness, detailing with unrestrained confid^ce 
the past events of our lives, and dwelling with hope 
ufKin our future pro.sj)ects.”"’ 

The weather clearing up, Dr Richardson went out 
in search of tripe de roche, leaving JMr Hood in bed 
and Hepburn cutting willows for a fire; but the rocks 
were covered with ice and snow, and he was unsuc- 
•essful. On his return he found IMichel the Iro- 
]Uois, who delivered the note I'rom Franklin.t All 
vere surprised to see him alone; but he stated that 
delanger had separated from him, and, as he sup- 
osed, lost his way, he himself having wandered far 


• Franklidfe Journey, p, 449. “j* Ibid, jk 449. 
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from the straight road. They had afterwards good 
reason to suspect the truth of tliis story, but believed 
it at that moment, and were rejoiced to see him 
produc“e a hare and a partridge,—an unlooked-for 
supply, which they received with humble thankful¬ 
ness to the Giver of all good. Franklin's note ad¬ 
vised. them to advance to a little wood of pines 
which would afford better fuel; and to this they re¬ 
moved under the guidance of Michel, who led them 
straight to the spot. 

As he had declared himself so little acquainted 
with tl|e country as to lose his way, it seemed 
strange that he should at once conduct them to the 
thicket. This roused their attention, and made 
them feel rather uneasy as to his honesty; and va¬ 
rious circumstances occurred to increase their sus¬ 
picions. He request('d the loan of a hatchet, when 
any other hunter would have taken only his knife. 
He remained abroad all day without any definite 
employment. He brought them somp raw meat, 
saying it was part of the carcass of a wolf; but 
which they had afterwards reason to believe was a 
portion of the bodies of Belanger and Perrault, 
whom they suspected him to have murdered. He 
shunned the society of Ur Kichardson and ]VIr Hood, 
refusing to sleep in the tent, and preferring to lie 
alone at the fire. On going out with the purpose of 
remaining a whole dayj he often returned abruptly, 
and when questioned gave vague answ'ers. In a 
few days he began to regret that he had left Cap¬ 
tain Franklin’s party, refused to take any share in 
the labour of cutting wood, talked in a surly and 
insolent ipanner, and tiould scarcely be prevailed 
upon to go out and hunt at all. Tho*e symptoms 
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of gloomy dissatisfaction increased; he resisted all 
entreaties, and when Mr Hood, wlio was now re¬ 
duced by famine to the last extremity, remonstrated 
with him, he flew into a violent passion, and ex¬ 
claimed, “ It is of no use hunting; there are no ani¬ 
mals; you had better kill and eat me.” He after¬ 
wards, however, consented to go out, but returned 
upon some frivolous pretence; and on the succeed¬ 
ing day that dreadful catastroj)he took place, which 
will be be;.t given in the words of Dr Richardson’s 
Journal, 

“ In the morning,” says he, “ being Sunday, Oc¬ 
tober 20th, wc again urged iMichel to go a-hunting, 
that he might, if f)ossibl<', l<‘ave us some provision, 
to-morrow being the day appointed for his quitting 
us; but he showed great unwillingness logo out, 
and lingered about the fire under the pretence of 
cleaning his gun. After we had read the morning 
service I went about noon to gather some tripe 
de rochc, leaving Mr Hood sitting before the tent 
at the fireside arguing with Michel. Hepburn 
was employed cutting down a tree at a small dis¬ 
tance from the tent, being desirous of accumulat¬ 
ing a quantity of firewood. A short time after 
I went out I heard the report of a gun, and about 
ten minutes afterwards Hepburn called to me in 
a voice of great alarm to come directly. When 1 
arrived I found poor Hood lying lifeless at the 
fireside, a ball having apparently entered his fore¬ 
head. I was at first horror-struck with the idea 
that in a fit of despondency he*had hurried him¬ 
self into the presence of his Almighty Judge by 
in act of his own hand; but the conduct of Michel 
sOon gave rise to other thoughts, and excited suspi- 
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cions which were confirmed, when, upon examin¬ 
ing the body, I found that the sliot had entered the 
ba<;k part of the head and liad passed out at tlie fore- 
Iiead, whilst the muzzle of the gun had been ap¬ 
plied so close as to set fire to the nightcap behind. 
The gun, which was of the longest kind supplied to 
the Indians, could not have been placed in the po¬ 
sition to inflict such a wound except by a second 
person. Upon inquiring of iVIichel how it hap¬ 
pened, he replied that Air Hood had sent him into 
the tent for tlu' short gun, and tliat during his ab¬ 
sence the long gun had gone off, he did not know 
whether by accident or not. He held the .short gun 
in his hand at the time he was speaking. Hepburn 
afterwards asserted, that previous to the report of 
the gun, Air Hood and Alichel were .speaking to 
each other in an elevated angry tone;—he added, 
that Air Hood being seated at the fireside was hid 
from him by intervening willows; but that on 
hearing the report he looked up, and saw Alichel 
rising up from before the tent-door, or just behind 
where Air Hood was seated, and then going into the 
tent. Thinking that the gun had been discharged 
for the purpose of cleaning it, he did not go to the 
fire at first; and when Alichel called to him that Air 
Hood was dead, a considerable time had elapsed. 
* * Bickersteth’s Scripture Help was lying open 
beside the body, as if it had fallen from his hand, 
and it is probable he was reading it at the instant 
of his death.”* 

Such was the*melancholy fate of Air Hood, 
a young officer of the highest promise, who by his 
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oonduetliad endeared himself to every member of the 
expedition, and whose sufferings, as they were more 
intense from the peeuliarity of liis constitution, 
were borne with a placid and unpretending forti¬ 
tude, which it was impossible to contemplate with¬ 
out emotion. Both Dr Hichardson and Hepburn 
were convinced he had met liis death from the liands 
of Micliel ; but to liave accused him at tliat mo¬ 
ment would have been tin* extremity of rashness. 
They were so reduced by famine that In* could easi¬ 
ly have o\ (‘rpowered both. liis ajtpearance showed 
that he j'i)ssessed secret supi)li(*s of food; he was 
of great bodily strength, and was armed to the 
t(!eth, carryoig, besides his gun, a brace of pistols, 
an Indian bayonet, and a knife. To have hinted a 
suspicion, therefore, might have l)e(*n instantly fatal, 
and they affected to consider the death of their com¬ 
panion entirely accidental. As his weakness had 
been the chief cause of (h'laying their journey, they 
now .set out for the fort, having first paid the last rites 
to the dead in the only way whicli their situation 
would permit. 'I'lie ground was so hard and their 
strength so exhausb'd, that to dig a grave was impos¬ 
sible; so they carried the body into the willow grove 
Udiind the tent, and returning to the fire read the 
funeral servic(‘ in addition to their t'vening devotions. 

In the morning, having singed the hair off a por¬ 
tion of IMr Hood’s buffalo robe, they boiled and aU* 
it for breakfast. Meanwhile, the conduct of Michel 
was so extraordinary, that had they not been already 
convinced of his guilt, no doubt of it could have 
remained. Though not a breath of their suspi¬ 
cions reached his ears. In* repeatedly protested that 
he was incapable of committing such an act; he 
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kept constantly on his guard; appeared fearful of 
leaving Dr Richardson and Hepburn alone even 
for the shortest time; and when Hepburn spoke he 
listened anxiously, though very imperfectly ac¬ 
quainted with the English language, fixed his eyes 
keenly upon him, and asked fiercely if he accused 
him of the murder. He evinced great unwillingness 
to set out for the fort, and wished ]3r Richardson to 
proceed to the (\)ppermin<‘ River, whcri> he said the 
woods would supply plenty of deer. On finding 
this advice disregarded his conduct bi'came more and 
more alarming; he muttered to himself, fell into 
sullen fits of abstraction, and used thos<‘ convulsive 
and abrupt gestures often involuntarily exhibited by 
a person whose mind is full of some dreadful purpose. 
Suddenly awakening from this reverie, he again ex¬ 
pressed his unwillingness to return to the fort, and 
renewed his solicitations to Dr Richardson to rej)air 
to the southern woods, where they would find 
ample subsistence. On being requested to pursu*' 
his own plan alone and leave them to continue 
their journey, he broke into an ungovernable fury, 
accused Hepburn of having told stories against 
him, and as.sumed such airs of superiority as showed 
that he knew they were both in his jwwcr, at the 
same time giving vent to expressions of hatred against 
the white people, calling them deadly enemies, and 
affirming they had killed and eaten his uncle and 
two of his relations. 

None of these menaces were lost upon Richard¬ 
son and Hepburn ; both felt they wejre not safe in 
this man’s company; and these dreadful surmises 
rose into certainty when he threw out hints that he 
would free himself from all restraint on the morrow. 
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Being niiw convinced that, as he liad cruelly mur¬ 
dered Hood, he was resolved also to sacrifice them, 
they ascribed his not having already done so to the 
circumstance of Ins not knowing the way to the fort, 
and requiring their guidance. They came to this 
conclusion without any communication with each 
other; for their fierce companion would not leave 
them a moment, watching them with a malignant 
look, and frequently muttering threats against Hep¬ 
burn. Towards evening, as they approached the spot 
where jt would be necessary to stop for the night, 
Michel halted to gather trijie de roehe, and to their 
surprise bade them walk on and he would soon over¬ 
take them. Hepburn and Dr Richardson, now left 
alone togetlu'r for the first time since Mr Hood’s 
death, rapidly opened their minds to each other. In 
addition to the facts already mentioned, others came 
to light, which left not the slightest doubt as to 
Michel’s guilt; and so convinced was Hepburn of 
there being no safety for them but in his death, that, 
though a man of extreme benevolence and deep re¬ 
ligious principh*, he offered to be the instrument of it 
himself. “ Had my own life,” .says Dr Richardson, 
“ alone been threatened, I would not have purchas¬ 
ed it by such a measure; but I considered myself 
as intrusted also with the protection of Hepburn’s, 
a man who by his humane attentions and devoted¬ 
ness had so endeared himself to me, that I felt more 
anxiety for his safety than for my own.” Animat¬ 
ed by such feelings, and convinced that Michel’s 
death was n^essary to self-preservation, he deter¬ 
mined that it ought to be by his own and not by Hep¬ 
burn’s hand, and on his coming up shot him ^rough 
the head witli a pistol. It appeared that he had ga- 
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thered no tripe de roclie, and liad lialted to put liis 
gun in order, no doul)t with the intention of attaek- 
ing them wlien in the act of eneanij)ing.* 

Dr Richardson and IIepl)urn now pursued their 
way to the fort; but fatigue, and want of food and fuel, 
Iiad nearly proved fatal to them. They reinarkt'd, 
howT'ver, that repeatedly when death seenuKl inevit¬ 
able an unexpected supply of provisions again restor¬ 
ed them; and the confidence that, when no human 
help was nigh, they were supiiorted by a merciful 
God, inspired them with renewed hope. At li^st they 
had tlie delight of beholding from an eminence the 
smoke isspiug from the chimney of the fort, and 
immediately after embracing those friends for whose 
fate they had entertained so many nndaneholy fore- 
liodings.* So ended this interesting narrativi*. 

The whole party, were now once more united, 
butjjHitd^r otmuhstance^f the most distressing pri- 
vatiop; all emaciated to such a dt'gree as to look 
like living skeletons ; their hands shook from weak¬ 
ness, so that to take an aim was im|)ossibie; and 
the rein-deer, partridges, and other game, fliwv or 
bounded past in joyousness and security, whilst the 
unhappy beings who beheld them were gaunt with 
hunger. The winter W'as closing in with all its 
horrors ; it became daily more difficult to jirocure 
fuel, the lalwur of cutting and carrying the logs be¬ 
ing so grievous that only Dr Richardson and Hep¬ 
burn could undertake it; and to scrape the ground 
for bones, and to cook this nii.serable meal, was all 
Captaip Franklin could accomplish. A)u Ist No¬ 
vember, the Doctor obtained some tripe de roehe; and 
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as Peliicr and Sainandre wen; in the last stage of 
exhaustion, it was hoped a little of the soup might 
revive tlieni. All was in vain ; they tasted a few 
spoonfuls, hut soon eoin|)lained of a soreness in their 
throats, and both died in the course of the night, ap¬ 
parently without pain. To inter the bodies, or even 
carry them to the river, was a task for wliich the unit¬ 
ed strength of the survivors was inade(juate; all they 
could do was to nunove them into an oi)posit^ part 
of the louse ; and the living and the dead remained 
in awful contiguity under the same roof. 

Till parly was now reduced to fourj-—Frank¬ 
lin, Hieliiirdson, llcphurn, a?id Adanu The last 
had hccoi.ic (Ircadrully low since the death of his 
companions, and could not hear to he left alone for 
a moment. Their stock of hones '•^as exhaftsted, and 
in a short time it was evident that the severity of the 
frost must render the gatT^ring of tlie ftipe^de‘’i!CM'he 
iinpossihle. tinder thes(‘ circumstances, with,death 
by famine approaching every hour, this little hand 
of pious and brave men were supported by an un¬ 
wavering reliance on the mercy of God. “ We read 
prayers," says (ia|)tain Franklin, “ and a portion of 
the Aew Testament in the morning and evening, 
as had been our practice since Dr Itichardson’s ar¬ 
rival; and 1 may remark, that the performance of 
these duties always afforded us the greatest conso¬ 
lation, serving to reanimate our hoj)e in the mercy 
of the Omnipotent, who alone could save and deli¬ 
ver us.”" It seemed as if it were the mysterious 
design of tli| Almighty to permit them tojibe re¬ 
duced to the lowest dej)th of suffering, that his 
--«-- . 
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power might l)e magnified at the very moment 
when every human effort appeared utU'rly impo¬ 
tent. Hitherto Dr Riehardson and Hepburn liad 
been the healthiest of the party, but tliey had over¬ 
wrought themselves, and both sunk rapidly. Owing 
to their loss of flesh, the hardness of the floor, from 
which they were only protected by a single blanket, 
rendered the whole surface of their bodies sore; yet 
the labour of turning from one side to the other was 
too much for them. As their strength sunk, their 
mental faculties partook of the weakness of their 
frame; add, to employ the candid and simple ex¬ 
pressions of the excelh'nt leader, “ an unreason¬ 
able pettishness with eaeh other began to manifest 
itself, each believing tin* other weaker in intel¬ 
lect than'*’himselfj^'‘and more in need of advice and 
assistance.” During this gloomy period, after the first 
acute pains of hunger, which lasted but for three or 
four days, had subsided, they generally enjoyed the 
refreshment of sleep, accompanied by dreams which 
for the most part partook of a pleasant character, and 
very often related to the pleasures of feasting.*' 
Help, however, was now near at hand, and we 
shall not impair the affecting description of their 
deliverance by giving it in any other than Captain 
Franklin’s own words:—“On November 7th, Adam 
had passed a restless night, being disquieted by 
gloomy apprehensions of approaching death, which 
they tried in vain to dispel. He was so low in the 
morning as scarcely to Im able to speak, and Cap¬ 
tain Franklin remained by his Ix'dside to cheer 
him as much as possible, whilst the Doctor and 
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Hepburn went out to cut wood. They had hardly 
begun their labour when they were amazed at 
hearing tlie report of a musket, and could scarcely 
believe that there was any one near till they heard 
a shout, and espied three Indians close to the house. 
Adam and Franklin heard the latter noise, and 
were fearful that some part of the house had 
fallen upon one of their companions,—a disaster 
which had been thought not unlikely. The alarm 
was only momentary; for Dr Richardiion came in 
to conimunicate the joyful intelligence that relief 
had arrived. lie and Captain Franklin imme¬ 
diately addressed their thanksgivings to the Throne 
of Mercy for this deliverance; but iroor Adam was 
in so low a state that hi- could scarcely comprehend 
the information. Wlnm the Indians entered he at- 
temptc-d to rise, but immediately sank down again. 
But for this seasonabli; interposition of Providence, 
his existence must have terminated in a few hours, 
and that of the rest probably in not many days.”* 
The Indians who had been despatched by IMrBack 
had travelled with great expedition, and brought 
a small supply of provisions. They imprudent¬ 
ly present ted too much food at first; and though 
aware of the effects which might arise from a sur¬ 
feit, and warned by Dr Richardson to eat very spar¬ 
ingly, the sight of the venison was irresistible ; and 
it was devoured by them all, not excluding the Doc¬ 
tor himself, with an avidity that soon produced the 
most acute pains, which during the night deprived 
them of rest Adam, whose weakness rendered him 
unable to feed himself, was not subjected to the 
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same inconvenience, and taking moderate meals 
revived hourly. All now was thankfulness and 
cheerful activity. Boudel-kell, the youngest In¬ 
dian, after an hour’s rest, returned to the en¬ 
campment of Akaitcho, the Dog-rib chief, carry¬ 
ing a note from Captain PVanklin, and a reqdest 
for another supply of provisions. TIk- two otlxTS, 
named in their familiar manner Crooked Foot and 
the Rat, remained to nurse the white men. Under 
their care llie apartment lately so desolate, and 
something between a sei>ulehre and a lazar-house, 
assumed a gladdened look which had the best ef¬ 
fect. The dead bodies were remov(*d, the room 
cleaned of its filth and fragments of pounded bones, 
and large cheerful fires produced a sensation of 
comfort to which they had long be('n straiigtTs. 
The poor sufferers had often east a wishful eye on 
a pile of dried wood near the river, but were utter¬ 
ly unable to carry it up the bank. When pointed 
out to the Indians, they fetched it home with a ra¬ 
pidity which astoni.shed their feeble friends. “They 
set about every thing,” .says Franklin, “ with an 
activity which amazed us. Indeed, contrasted with 
our emaciated figures and extreme debility, their 
frames appeared to us gigantic, and their strength 
supernatural.” 

Under the care of the Indians, and the bless¬ 
ing of wholesome and regular meals, the strength 
of the party was so far restored, that, although 
still feeble, on the Kith, after having united in 
prayer and thanksgiving to God for their deliver¬ 
ance, they left Fort Enterprise,—a spot where, 
as they had formerly enjoyed mueh comfort if 
not happiness, they had latterly experienced a de- 
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gree ol' misery scarcely to be paralleled.* The 
Indians treated them with unremitting kindness, 
gave them their own snow-shoes, and walked at 
their side to he ready to lift them up when they^ 
fell. In tliis inaniUT they pushed forward to the 
abode of Akaitclio, the Indian chief, who welcomed 
them with the utmost hospitality. Soon after they 
received letters from their friends at Fort Provi. 
deuce, and the messenger also brought two trains of 
dogs, a [lackage of sj)irits and tobacco for the In¬ 
dians. and a sup])ly of shirts and elotlu's for Cap¬ 
tain Fr.iiiklin and his companions. The gratifiea- 
tion of elianging tlndr linen, which had been unin- 
terruptedl\ worn ever since their departure from 
th(,‘ seacoa.st, is described as conveying an intensity 
of comfort to which no words can do justice. From 
this spot their progress to Fort Providence and thence 
to I\Iontreal was prosperous and easy; and thus 
terminated their long, fatiguing, and di.sastrous tra¬ 
vels in North America, having journ(‘y<‘d by water 
and by land, including their navigation of the Po¬ 
lar Sea, oooO miles. 

So disastrous had been the result of his first expe¬ 
dition, and so appalling the .sufferings with which 
it was accompanied, that nothing assuredly can con¬ 
vey a more honourabh* testimony to the enthusias. 
tic zeal and unshaken perseverance^ of Captain 
Franklin, than the statement of the simple fact, 
that towards the close of 182.3, having learnt the 
determination of government to make another at¬ 
tempt to effect a northern passage by sea between 
the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, he, to use his own 
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pbanklin’s second journey : 


words, '' ventured to lay before his Majesty’s go¬ 
vernment a plan for an expedition overland to the 
mouth of the Mackenzie River, and thence by sea 
, to the north-western extremity of America, with 
the combined object also of surveying the coast be¬ 
tween the IMackenzie and the Coppermine Rivers.” 

It was the opinion of this able officer tliat, in the 
course he now proposed to follow, reverses similar 
to those which had surrounded his first journey 
were scarcely to Ik* apprehended ; and his views hav¬ 
ing met the approbation of government, he received 
directions for the equipment of the expedition, and 
was nominated its commander. He had the satis¬ 
faction also of being once more accompanied by his 
valued friend Dr Richardson, who, unappalled hy his 
former dreadful sufferings, again off<*red his services 
as naturalist and surgeon, and volunteered to un¬ 
dertake the survey of the coast between the Macken¬ 
zie and Coppermine Rivers, while Captain Franklin 
was occupied in an attempt to reach Icy Cape. '- Pre¬ 
vious to the departure of tlu? ships a correspondence 
was opened with the governor and directors of the 
Hudson's Bay Company ; who transmitted injunc¬ 
tions to their officers ui the fur-countries, to provide 
depots of provisions at the stations pointed out by 
Franklin. 

The buil<||#ig of proper boats for the navigation of 
the Arctic Sea, as well as the passage of the rapids 
between York Factory andMaekenzie River, formed 
the next object of attention. It was evident that the 
canoes of birch-bark employed by Sir A. Macken¬ 
zie, and by Captain Franklin in his first journey, 

* Franklin’s Nuirative of a Second Fxpedition to tlie Sliorcs of 
the Polar Sea. Introductory Chapter, p. 10. 
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though excellently adapted for tlie American rivers, 
uniting lightness and facility of repair with speed, 
were yet, from tlie tenderness of the bark, little fit¬ 
ted to resist the force of tlie arctic waves, or the 
collision of tlie sliarp-pointed masses of ice. Captain 
Franklin accordingly obtained the Admiralty’s per¬ 
mission to have three boats constructed at Wool¬ 
wich under liis own superintendence. “ They were 
built,” says he, “ of mahogany, with timbers of ash, 
both ends e.xactly alike, and fitted to be steered 
either w ith a ship-oar or a rudder. The largest, 
being twenty-six feet long and five feet four inches 
broad, was adapted for six rowers, a steersman, and 
an officer , it was found to be capable of carrying 
three tons weight in addition to the crew, and could 
b<; transported W'ilh ease on the shoulders of six men. 
Till' two other boats were twenty-four feet in length, 
four feet ten inches broad, and held a crew of live 
men, besides a steersman and an officer, with an 
extra weight of two and a half tons. In addition 
to these another little vessel was constructed at 
Woolwich, which reliected great credit upon its 
inventor, Lieutenant-Colonel Pasley of the Koyal 
Engineers. Its shape was eSiactly that of one of 
the valves of a walnut-shell, and it was framed of 
well-seasoned planks of ash fastened together with 
thongs, and covcri'd with JMackintosh’a'|(repared can¬ 
vass. It weighed only eighty-five pounds, and when 
taken to pieces could be made up in five or six par¬ 
cels, and again put together in less than twenty mi¬ 
nutes, although it was nine feet long by four feet 
four inches in breadth.”* Each person on board 
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wa? flo^fidecl witlBtJvvo ?uife ot'*Sii'ater.proof dresses, 
prepared by .Rlpr Mac^it^^n bWHasgow; the guns, 
which were of the safsie ^ the fowling-pieces 
furnished hy the Hudsqn’jl' Buy Company to the In¬ 
dian hunters, had th^ locks tcmju'rcd to resist th#' 
cold; each being fitted with a broad Indian dagger 
similar to a bayonet, which, on being disjoined, 
could be usetl as a knife. Ammunition of the best 
quality, and a store of provisions sufficient for two 
years, were also supplied. 

The expedition sailed from Liverjiool on Kith 
February 182;), and after a favourable passage to 
New York proceeded to Albany, travelled tbroiigh 
Utica, Rochester, and (Jeiieva, crossed the Niagara 
and Lake Ontario, coasted the northern shore of 
Lake Superior, and thence jtushed forward through 
Rainy Lake, the Lake of the Woods, Lake Winipeg, 
Saskatchawan River, and arri\cd at Cumberland 
House on l/ith June. From this station, proceeding 
northward to Isle ;i la Cro.sse, and pa.ssing through 
Deep River and Clear and Ruffido Laki's, they 
overtook their boats in Methye River on the morn¬ 
ing of 29th June. The advanced period of the sea¬ 
son rendered it impossible to embark on the JMac- 
kenzie before the middh' of August, so that it be¬ 
came necessary to j)ost])on(‘ the great exjiedition 
till the ensuipg summer. They accQxdingly esta- . 
Wished their winter-quarters on the banks, erecting 
a habitation and store, which they named Fort 
Franklin. The superintendence of these buildings 
was committed to Lieutenant Back, while Captain 
Frankljn determined to descend the river, take a 
of the state of the Polar Sea, and return to 
winter-quarters before the extreme cold should set in. 
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In this voyage there nothing vfoiftiy 

particular n^ice tfll tee' arrfiral Jit Whale Island, 
where, though Mackenzie had the strongest reasons 
to conclude that he had t^idied the sea, he appears 
not to have been completely satisfied on that point. 
Prol)al)ly his doubts arose from the fresh taste of 
the water. Franklin, however, proceeded beyond 
Whale Island, and reached the shore 8f the great 
Arctic Ocean. “ Embarking,” says he, ‘'at eleven 
A.M., we continued our course along the shore of 
Ellice Island, until we found its coast trendingsouth- 
ward of east. There wi; landed, and were rejoiced 
■at the sea-like appearance to the northward. An 
island was now discovered to the north-east, looking 
blue from its distanee, towards which the boat was 
immediately directed. The water, which for the last 
eight miles bad been very shallow, became gradu¬ 
ally deeper, and of a more green colour, though still 
fresh, evi'ii when we had entirely lost sight of the 
eastern land. In the middle of the traverse we 
wert! caught by a strong contrary wind, against 
which our crews cheerfully contended for five hours. 
Unw'illing to return without attaining the object of 
our searcii, when the strengtTi of the rowers was 
nearly exhausted the sails were set double-reefed, 
and our excellent boat mounted over the waves in 
a most buoyant manner, whilst an opportune alter¬ 
ation of the wind enabled us in the course of another 
hour to fetch into smoother water under the shelter 
of the island. > We then pulled across a line of strong 
ripple, which marked the termination of the fre^ 
water, that on the seaward side being brackish ; iid 
in the farther progress of three miles to the islani^ 
we had the indescribable pleasure of finding the wa. 

Q 
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tpr decidedly salt The sun was setting as the 
boat touched the beach; we hastened to the most 
elevated part of the island, about 250 feet high, 
to look around; and never was a prospect more 
gratifying than that which lay open to us. The 
Rocky Mountains were seen from S. W. to W.^N., 
an^ from the latter point, round by tlu^ north, the 
sea appeared in all its majesty, entirely free from 
ice, and without any visible obstruction to its navi, 
gation. Man}' seals and black and white whales 
were seen sporting on its waves, and the whole scene 
was calculated to excite in our minds the most flat¬ 
tering expectations of our own success and that of 
our friends in the Hecla and the Fury.”* Frank¬ 
lin pronounces a high encomium on the accuracy of 
Mackenzie, and considers him as completely en¬ 
titled to the praise of having reached the Arctic Sea, 
although, owing to the frail construction of the In¬ 
dian canoes, it was imjwssible for him to sail to the 
point where the water became salt. 

Having accomplished his design in this prelimi¬ 
nary journey, Franklin returned on 5th Septem- 
ber to his winter-quarters on Great Bear Lake. 
About the same time Dr Richardson arrived from 
his excursion to the north-eastern shores of the same 
extensive sheet of water, having completed his sur- 
vaj' as far as the influx of Dease’s ffiver, and as¬ 
certained that the first rapid was the best point to 
which the eastern detadiment of the expedition 
should direct its course on their return from the 
CJoppermine in the following season. Meantime 
<t|ie people were so busily employed that time never 
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hung heavy on their hands, and the shortest day 
came almost unexpectedly upon them. The Ca¬ 
nadians and Indians were engaged in fishing and 
hunting for the support of the whole party, and 
during the autumn the nets yielded daily eight 
hundred fish of the kind called herring-salmon. 
Four Dog-rih Indians, along with the two interpre¬ 
ters, Augustus and Oolighuek, were employed in 
hunting rein-deer, and the sailors were divided into 
different parties, to whom separate duties were al- 
lotteil: such as attending on the nets, bringing home 
the venison killed by the hunters, felling, carrying, 
and .splitting wood, and exercising themselves in 
running as letter-carriers on snow-shoes between 
Fort Franklin and two other small posts established 
on the Mackenzie and Slave Lake. A school also 
was opened, in which, during the long winter even¬ 
ings, the ofiieers instructed tlie sailors in reading, 
writing, and arithmetic; and during the hours of 
relaxation the hall was given up to the men to di¬ 
vert themselves Avith any game they chose; on 
which occasions they wi're always joined by the 
officers. Sunday was invariajdy a day of rest, and 
the whole party attended divine service morning 
and evening. Besides this, the officers had ample 
employment-in noting down the therniometrical, 
magnetical,'ifel atmospherical observations, in wlftt- 
ing their journals, finishing their charts and draw¬ 
ings, and arranging the objects of natural history 
which had been collected.* They were amused by 
occasional visits of the Dog-rib Indians and variq^s 
other tribes; and Christmas-day falling on a Su^i 
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day, they on the succeeding evening gave a dance 
and supper, which was attended by sixty persons 
including savages. “ Seldom," says Franklin, “ in 
such a confined space as our hall, or amongst the 
same number of persons, was there a greater variety 
of character or greater confusion of tongues. The 
party consisted of Englishmen, Highlanders (who 
mostly conversed with each other in Gaelic), Cana¬ 
dians (who spoke French), Esquimaux, Chipewy- 
ans. Dog-ribs, Hare Indians, Cree women and chil¬ 
dren, all mingled together in perfect harmony, 
whilst the amusements were varied by English, 
Gaelic, and French songs.”* 

The spring now approached, and the migratory 
animals, which observe with beautiful exactness 
their periods of departure and arrival, began to ap¬ 
pear, gladdening the yet wintry face of nature. 
On .5th October the last swan bad passed to the 
southward, and on the 11th the last brown duck 
w'as noticed. On 6th May the first swan was seen, 
and on the 8th the brown ducks reappeared on the 
lake. The mosses Ix'gan to sprout, and various 
singing birds and or,ioles, along with some swifts 
and white geese, arrived soon after. It is remarked 
by Dr Richardson, that the singing birds, which 
were silent on the banks of the Bear* Lake during 
th^ day, serenaded their mates at firidnight ; at 
which time, however, it was quite light. On 20th 
May the little stream which flowed past the fort 
burst its icy chains, and the laughing geese arrived 
to give renewed cheerfulness to the lake. Soon after 
■this the winter green began to push forth its flowers; 
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and under the increasing warmth of the sun’s rays 
the whole face of nature underwent a delightful 
change. The snow gradually melted, the ice broke 
up from the shores of the lake, the northern sky 
became red and luminous at midnight, the dwarf- 
birch and willows expanded their leaves, and by 
the 3d June the anemones, the tussilago, the Lap- 
land rose, and other early plants, were in full flower.* 
Admonished by these pleasing changes Captain 
Franklin prepared to set out, and on loth June the 
equipments for the Isiats were completed. Four- 
tei n men, including Augustus the Esquimaux in- 
terpmer, accompanied the commander.in-chief and 
Lieutenant Back in the two larger boats, the Lion 
and the Reliance ; whilst nine men, and Oolig- 
buck another interpreter, attended Dr Richard¬ 
son and Mr Kendall in the Dolphin and the Union. 
Spare blank(>ts, and all that could be useful for 
the voyage, or as presents to the Esquimaux, were 
divided between the eastern and western parties. 
On the Sunday before their departure, the offi¬ 
cers and men assembled at divine worship, and, in 
addition to the usual service,^ the special protection 
of the Almighty was implored for the enterprise 
upon which they were al)out to bt? engaged. All 
was now ready, and on Tuesday, 28th June, they 
embarked upon the Mackenzie, with the navigation 
of which the reader is already familiar. On the 
4th July they reached tliat part where the river 
divides into various channels, and the two parties had 
determined to pursue different directions. The expe¬ 
dition which was to follow the western branch, 
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commanded by Captain Franklin, embarked first 
at Dr Richardson’s desire, with a salute of three 
hearty cheers from their companions, and as they 
dropt down the river and passed round a point of 
land they perceived their friends who were to fol¬ 
low the eastern branch employed in the l)ustlc of 
embarkation. All were in high spirits, and it was 
impossible not to contrast their present complete 
state of equipment with the circumstances of their 
first disastrous journey. 

On reaching the mouth of the Mackenzie, the 
western expedition came almost immediately into 
contact with the Esquimaux. Captain Franklin ob¬ 
served an encampment upon a neighbouring island, 
and instantly proceeded to open a communication. 
A selection of presents was made, and at the same 
time every man was directed to have his gun 
ready for use. Having adopted these precautions, 
they steered direct for the island with their ensigns 
flying. The Iwats touched ground when about 
a mile from the beach. Signs were made to the 
Esquimaux to come off, and the English pulled 
back a little to await their arrival in deeper water. 
Three canoes, each carrying only a single person, 
pushed off, and these were fol lowed rapidly by others ; 
so that in a few minutes the whole space iKjtween 
the boats and the shore was alive with those little 
vessels which they name kayaks. An attempt was 
at first made to count them, and the sailors got 
the length of seventy; but they increased in such 
quick succession as to baffle their farther efforts. 

At first every thing proceeded in a friendly man¬ 
ner. Augustus, after delivering a present, informed 
them, that if the English succeeded in finding a na- 
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vigable channel for large ships, an advantageoua.trade 
would he opened. This intimation was received 
with a deafening shout, and the sight of the presents 
which had been carried away by the three foremost 
kayaks inflamed the cupidity of their companions; 
so that the boats were in a moment surrounded by 
nearly 300 persons, offering for sale their bows, ar¬ 
rows, and spears, with a violence and perseverance 
whicli became at last exceedingly troublesome, and 
Ca{)taiji Franklin directed the boats to be put to 
seawar l. At this moment a kayak was upset by 
one of the oars of the Lion, and its unhappy pos- 
scssor was stuck by tin? accident with his head in 
the miul. and his heels in the air. He was in¬ 
stantly extricated, wrapt in a warm great-coat, and 
placed in the boat, where, although at first exces¬ 
sively frightened and angry, he soon became recon¬ 
ciled to his situation, and looking about, discovered 
many bales and other articles which had hitherto 
been carefully concealed. His first impulse was to 
ask for every thing he saw, his next to be indignant 
that his requests were not granted; and on join¬ 
ing his companions, as they afterwards learned, he 
harangued on the inexhaustifile riches of the Lion, 
iind proposed a plan for a general attack and pillage 
of both the boats. This scheme was immediately 
carried into execution; and although the plunderers 
at first affected to be partly in sport, matters soon 
assumed a serious complexion. Two of the most 
powerful men, leaping on board, seized Captain 
Franklin, forced him to sit between them, and 
when he shook them off, a third took his station in 
front to catch his arm whenever he attempted to 
raise his gun or lay his hand on the broad dagger 
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wliiclj hung by his side. During this assault the 
two boats w'ere violditly dragged to the shore, and 
a numerous party, stripping to the waist and bran¬ 
dishing their long sharp knives, ran to the Reliance, 
and commenced a regular pillage, handing the ar¬ 
ticles to the women, who, ranged in a row behind, 
quickly conveyed them out of sight. No sooner 
was the bow cleared of one set of marauders than 
another party commenced their operations at the 
stem. The Lion was beset by smaller numbers, 
and her crew, by firmly keeping their scats on the 
canvass cover spread over the cargo, and beating.off 
the natives with the butt-end of their muskets, 
succeeded in preventing any article of importance 
from being carried away. Irritated, at length, by 
their frequent failure, the Esquimaux made a si¬ 
multaneous charge, and, leaping on board, began to 
wrest the daggers and shot-belts from the sailors, 
and to strike with their knives. In the midst of 
this attack, w'hen the crew in the Lion were nearly 
overpowered and their commander disarmed, all at 
once the natives took to their heels, and concealed 
themselves behind the drift-timber and canoes on 
the beach. This sudden panic was occasioned by 
Captain Bacii, whose boat at this time liad been got 
afloat, commanding his crew to level tluur muskets, 
—a proceeding which was immediately observed by 
the ^Esquimaux, though not noticed by Captain 
Franklin’s men, who were wholly occupied in de¬ 
fending themselves. The Lion happily floated soon 
after; and as both boats pulled off. Captain Frank¬ 
lin desired Augustus to inform some of the Esqui¬ 
maux, who manifested a disposition to follow and 
renew the attack, that he would shoot the first 
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man wlio ventured to approach within m^ket- 
range.* 

Ill the evening, Augustus anxiously entreated 
permission to attend a conference of his coimtrymen 
on tile sliore, to which he had been formally invited. 
The courage and fidelity of this person had much 
endeared him to the English, and it was not with¬ 
out hesitation that Captain Franklin agreed to his 
request, as he stated his determination to reprove 
the natives for their disgraceful conduct. He was 
at lengih allowed to go, and by the time he reached 
the shore the number of Esquimaux amounted to 
forty, all of them armed. On landing, he walk¬ 
ed undauntedly into the middle of the assembly, 
and addressed them in the following animated 
speech, which he afterwards repeated to his English 
friemls:—“ Your conduct,” said he, “ has been yery 
bad, and unlike all other Plsquimaux. Some of 
you even stole from me, your countryman—but that 
I do not mind. I only regret that you should have 
treated in this violent manner the white people, 
who came solely to do you kindness. My tribe 
were in the same unhappy state in which you now 
are before the white people came to Churchill; but 
at present they are supplied with every^thing they 
need; and you see that I am well clothed, I get 
every thing I want, and am very comfortable. You 
cannot expect, after the transactions of this day, 
that these people will ever bring any articles to your 
country again, unless you show your contrition by 
returning the stolen goods. The white people love 
the Esquimaux, and wish to show them the same 
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kindness that they bestow upon the Indians. Do 
not deceive yourselves and suppose that they are 
afraid of you; I tell you they are not, and tliat it 
is entirely owing to their humanity that many of 
you were not killed to-day, for they have all guns 
with which they can destroy you either near or at 
a distance. I also have a gun, and can assure you 
that if a white man had fallen, I would have been 
the first to have revenged his death.” During this 
speech, which was delivered, as they perceived from 
the boats, with much energy and spirited gesticu¬ 
lation, the Esquimaux expressed their approbation 
by frequent shouts, and on its conclusion made a 
very penitent, though somewhat singular apology: 
“ They had never seen white men before," they 
said, “ and really all the things in the boats were 
so beautiful and desirable that it was impossible 
not to steal them. As they were very anxious, 
however, for the friendship and trade of the white 
men, they solemnly promised never to repeat such 
conduct, and, at the request of Augustus, sent back 
the large kettle, the tent, and some pairs of shoes 
which they had carried oflf."* The interpreter was 
afterwards invited to a dance, and a friendly un¬ 
derstanding* seemed to be established ; but Captain 
Franklin soon discovered that the professions of the 
natives were hollow and treacherous ; and nothing 
but his jealous precautions saved him and his com¬ 
panions from massacre, in which it had been resolved 
to include the faithful Augustus. 

Their voyage along the coast in the direction of 
wes^north-west, after a progress of twelve miles, was 
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impeded by the ice stretching from the shore fer to 
seaward. The boats were in consequence hauled 
up; and as the frozen masses were piled round to 
the height of thirty feet, it became necessary to 
await the breaking up of this formidable barrier. 
Having gone to sleep, the officers were startled at 
midnight by the guard calling to arms ; Three Es¬ 
quimaux, belonging to a larger party ent^amped at 
some distance, had stolen forward, and been only 
discovered when close at hand. Alarmed at the ap¬ 
pearance of the men, who stood to their arms, the 
strauirers were on the point of discharging their ar¬ 
rows, when they were arrested by the loud voice of 
Augustus, wlio explained the object of the expedi¬ 
tion, and dilated upon the advantages which they 
would derive from it. A present confirmed his 
statement, and an amicable intercourse was opened, 
—a line, however, Iwing first drawn at a certain 
distance from the tents, across whi<-h no Esquimaux 
was to pass under the penalty of being instantly 
shot. Against this they made no remonstrance, 
only remarking, when informed of the treacherous 
conduct of the natives at the mouth of IVIackenzie 
River, that “ these were bad men, altogether dif¬ 
ferent from them, and never failed either to steal 
or quarrel whenever an opportunity was offered.” 
The delight exhibited by these people, including the 
most elderly among them, on receiving any little 
present, was exactly similar to that of children when 
they get hold of toys. They ran f«om one thing to 
another; examined with restless curiosity every 
part of Augustus’ dress, who, to gratify his vanity, 
had put on his gayest apparel; and, ignorant of the 
uses of the articles presented to them, they walk. 
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ed about with cod-fish hooks and awls dangling 
from the nose, and copper thimbles strung to their 
trousers or rein-deer jackets. The men were ro¬ 
bust, and taller than those seen on the east coast by 
Captain Parry, though their manner of life appear¬ 
ed to be nearly the same. With the broad nose 
and small eyes, which peculiarly distinguish the 
whole Esquimaux tribes, they had the cheekbones 
less projecting than those of the eastern coast. From 
a constant exposure to the glare of the ice and snow, 
the whole party were afflicted with sore eyes, and 
two of the old men seemed nearly blind. They 
wore the hair on the upper lip and chin, and every 
man had pieces of bone or shells thrust through the 
septum of the nose, whilst holes were pierced on 
each side of the under lip, in which were placed 
circular pieces of ivory with a large blue bead in 
the centre,—ornaments which they valued highly, 
and declined selling. Their clothes consisted of a 
jacket of rein-deer skin, with a skirt behind and 
liefore, and a small hood; breeches of the same 
material, and large seal-skin boots. The dress of 
the females differed from that of the men only in 
their wearing wide trousers, and in the size of their 
hoods, which did not fit close to the head, but were 
made large for the purpose of receiving their chil¬ 
dren : these were ornamented with stripes of dif¬ 
ferent coloured skins, and round the top was fas¬ 
tened a band of wolf’s hair, made to stand erect. 
The women weae from four feet and a half to four 
feet three quarters high, and some of the younger, 
though too corpulent, were pretty; their black hair 
was tastefully turned up from behind to the top of 
the head, and braided with strings of white and 



blut' beads and cords of white deer-skin. Both 
men and women were much pleased by having their 
portraits sketched by Captain Back ; and one young 
lady, who sat for a full-length and chose the extra¬ 
ordinary attitude of stuffing both hands into her 
breeches-pockets, interrupted the labours of the 
draughtsman by repeatedly jumping into the air, 
and smiling in a very ludicrous and irresistible 
manner. The men were armed with bows and ar¬ 
rows, long knives, which they concealed in the shirt¬ 
sleeve, and spears tipped with bone.* 

* Franklin's Second Journey^ p}K 118, 119. 
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The Esquimaux had predicted, that as soon as a 
strong wind began to blow from the land it would 
loosen the ice; and on 12th July a heavy rain with a 
pretty high gale set in, and opened up a passage. The 
boats accordingly were laimched; and, passing a 
wide bay namM by the commander after his friends 
Captains Sabine and King, they were suddenly ar¬ 
rested by a compact body of ice, and enveloped at 
the same time in a dense fog. On attempting to 
pull back for the purpose of landing, they discover¬ 
ed that the ice had closed between them and the 
.shore. In this situation only one alternative was 
left, which was to pull to seaward and trace the 
outer border of the ice. This they at last effected; 
though a sudden change of wind brought on a heavy 
swell, and surrounded them with floating masses of 
ice, which threatened to crush the boats to pieces. 
They succeeded, however, after five hours employed 
in pulling in and out between these floating icebergs, 
in reaching the shore and landing a little to the west 
of Point Sabine. After a detention of two days they 
proceeded as far as Point Kay; but being here again 
impeded by a compact body of ice, which extended 
to seaward as far as the eye could reach, they were 
obliged to encamp and wait patiently for the first 
strong breeze from the land. 

The time of their sojourn in these arctic solitudes 
was pleasantly occupied in making astronomical ob¬ 
servations, collecting specimens of the* plants in 
flower, sketching scenery, and completing charts of 
the c^ast. Augustus went in search of his country¬ 
men, and returned at night with a young Esqui¬ 
maux and his wife, who, after a few presents, became 
loquacious, and informed them that the ice would 
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soon break up. Symptoms of this desirable change 
were accordingly observed next day, and with great 
labonr they reached Ilerschel Island. At the mo¬ 
ment they made the shore a herd of rein-deer came 
bounding down to the beach, pursued by three 
Esquimaux hunters, and immediately took the 
water, whilst the natives, Partied at sight of the 
strangers, gazed for a moment, consulted amongst 
thenisch es, elianged the heads of their arrows, and 
prepart'd their bows. Their hostile intentions, how¬ 
ever, vere laid aside when they w’ere addressed by 
Augustus; and in tlie evening a large party arrived, 
bringing dried meat, fish, and gftnie, for which they 
recei\ ed jtreseiits in exchange, which set them sing¬ 
ing and (lancing round the encampment for the 
greater part of the night. 

From tliese peopjc'was eolleeted some curious in¬ 
formation. Tliey stated that they prcxmred beads, 
knives, and iron, principally from Esquimaux re¬ 
siding far away to the west, and also from Indians 
who eanie annually from the interior by a river di¬ 
rectly opposite the encampment, to which Captain 
Franklin gave the name of ^Mountain Indian River.* 
Whence thelndiansor theEsqifimaux obtained these 
goods they could not tell, but su[)posed it was from 
Kabloonaeht or white men, at a great distance to.tlie 
west. The articles were not of British manufacture, 
from wMch Captain Franklin concluded that the 
Kabloonaoht must be the Russian fur-traders. 

It was with great difficulty that the boats made 
even a short distance from Ilerschel Island. The ice 
repeatedly closed in upon tlnmi, leaving only ft nar- 
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row channel, often too shallow to float the boats, and 
dense fogs now became frequent, rendering their na¬ 
vigation peculiaslyhazardous. These dreary curtains 
hanging over the icp gave it tlie appearance of water, 
and exposed them to the danger of being shuf ii»by 
an impenetrabte barrier when they expected an open 
sea They continued* their course, however, till 
they came abreast of Mount Conybeare, when they 
encamped, and crossing a swampy level ascended to 
the summit, from which they enjoyed a striking 
view into the interior. Three noble ranges of moun¬ 
tains were sSen parallel to the Buckland cluiin, but 
of less altitude, whnst the prospect w as bounded by 
a fourth range, mingling their pyramidal summits 
with the clouds, and covered with snow. From 
this last encampment their advance was extremely 
slow. The boats were pushe^ forward through 
small lanes, the utmost vigilance being necessary 
to prevent their being entirely shut in, as a lew- 
hours often made essential changes, and their 
frail craft c-ould only be sawd by being frequently 
hauled upon the beach. The calm weather al^o re¬ 
tarded them, and they earnestly longed for a strong 
gale "to break up the compacted fields of ice, and 
permit them to continue their voyage. 

4.fter a detention of some days their wishes peem- 
ed about to be gratified : At midnight, on the 25th 
July, a strong south-westerly breeze sj&ng up, 
.accompanied by thunder and lightning ;»but in the 
morning an impenetrable fog hung over the sea. 
On the land side the prospect was equally dreary; 
an ej^nsivaswamp, in which they sunk ankle-deep 
at every step, prevented any excursions into the in¬ 
terior, and the clouds of piusquitoes which for ever 
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buzzed around them Wpt them in a perpetual irrita. 
tion. At length, however, the fog dispersed, disclos¬ 
ing an open lane of water about half a mile from 
shore; following its #)urse for e^ht miles they came 
to the mouth of a wide river, which had its rise in the 
British range of mouiftains. Its course approached 
near the line of demarcatioif between the American 
dominions of Great Britain and Russia, and Cap. 
tain Franklin named it the Clarence River •after 
hi$ present Majesty, then LiOrd High Admiral. 
On thr most elevated part of the coast near its 
mouth they erected a pile o^ drift wood, under 
which was' deposited a-tin box, containing a royal 
silver medal, aiHd an account of the proceedings of 
the expedition; after which the Union flag||as hoik¬ 
ed with three hearty cheers. 

They now cont^jiued their voyage, though often 
beset by ice and inU»rrupted by fogs, and passing the 
Iwundary between Russian and British America des¬ 
cried an encampment qf natives on a low island, sur- 
roimded by many ooraiaks anl! kayaks guarded by 
Esquimaux dogs, whilst their masters were fast asleep 
in the tents. The interpreter bejng despatched to rouse 
them, a singular scene took place. At his first call a 
'little squabby woman rushed out in a state of perfect 
nudUy, uttered a loud yell, and instantly ran back 
again l^rouse her husband, who, shouting out that 
strangew were at hand, awoke the whole Imnd. In 
a momenf all seized tiieir arms, and without wait* 
ing to put on their deer-skin breeches or jackets, 
swarmed out upon the beach, which in an j|ist8mt 
was covered with fifty-four grown-up'^rsons com¬ 
pletely naked, very outrageous, dirty, and ugly. A 
short parley quieted thek- fears, an interchange of 
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presents took place, and the boats crossed Camden 
Bay, having in view the noble range of the Roman, 
zoff Mountains, whose peaks were covered with snow. 

Soon after they arrived at the mouth of a river, 
which discharged into the sea so great a volume 
of* water, that even three Iniles froig land the 
taste was perfectly fresR ; and having reaclu'd lati¬ 
tude 70 ° T> farther progress was prevented by ice 
closely packed on the outer border of a reef, and 
they discovert that^the great chain «of the Rocky 
Mbuntains *^ther terminated abreast of their pre¬ 
sent situation, or ri|Tded so far to the southward 
as to fade away in the distance. ^ Daring their 
detention Captain Back, to whose pencil we are 
ii!debte<|^or many admirable drawings of arctic 
scenery, made a sketch of the most western moun¬ 
tain, which they named Mount Copleston. -^ Various 
circumstances now warned them that much farther 
progress along this inhospitable coast was impracti¬ 
cable. The fogs became more frequent and perilous, 
the water was often*so shallow that even at two 
^ miles from shore the boats grounded, and on getting 
into dpeper soundings, the repeated shocks received 
from masses of floating ice severely injured their 
timbers, especially those of the Lion, which was very 
lea^^. Still they struggled on from Flaxman Island 
along a low desolate shore, rendered more dreary by 
the stormy weather, till on the 10th a gale Wought _ 
along with it a thick fog, a^d they hauled up the 
lK)ats, encamping on a low spot, which they named 
Foggy, Island. Here they kindled fires, dried their 
• lothes, whidi were completely wet with the mois- 

• Franklin’s Second Journey, a 180. See the Vignette to tliis 
Volume. ' 
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ture of the atmosphercj and amused themselves in 
their murky prison by proceeding in search of rein¬ 
deer. The fog caused frequent and sometimes ludi¬ 
crous mistak(>s; and tm one occasion, after the men 
bad spent a long time in stealing upon some deer, and 
were congratulating themselves on coming within 
shot, to their amazement'the'animals took wing and 
disappeared in the fog, with a scream and cackle ■ 
which at once declared their genus, and seemed to 
deride the credulity of their pursuers. We w it- 
nes.sed \vi^i regret,” says Captain F^ailiklin, “in 
these .short rambles, the havock which this dreary 
weather made among the llowers. JMany which had 
lieen blooming upon our arrival were now' lying 
prostrate and withlired, and these sympto|y of dt?- 
cay could not fail painfully to remitid us that the 
term of our operations was fast a])proaching. Often 
at this time did every one express ja wish that we 
had some decked vcs.sel, in which the provisions 
could be secured from the injury of salt water, and 
the crew sheltered when they fbquired rest, that W'e 
migltt quit this shallow coast and steer at once to¬ 
wards Icy Cape.”* So frequentjy did they attempt to 
fulfil this desire, and so perpetually were they driven 
back by the fog closing in upon them, that the sail, 
ors declared the island was enchanted. Indeed, to 
a superstitious mind, the appearances furnished some 
ground for believing it. The fog would often dis¬ 
perse, and permit a sh^t glimpse of a point about ■ 
three miles distant, bearing north.w'est by west; 
in a moment every hand was at work, the foiate 
were launched, the crews embarked; but before they 

^ — 
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could be dragged into deep water the spirit of the 
mist once more drew his impenetrable curtain round 
them, and after resting a while on their oars, they 
were compelled to pull ba^ to their old <juarters. 
Scarcely had they kindled a fire and Ix-gun to dry 
their clothes, soaked with Wading over the flats, 
when the fog again opened; the boats were launched, 
and the desired point almost gained ; but their tor¬ 
mentor once more enveloped eartli and ocean in a 
thicker glt^m than before. Fog i^ of all others,” 
says Captain Franklin, “ the most hazardous state 
of the atmosphere for navigation in an icy’ sea, es¬ 
pecially where it is accompanied by strong breezes; 
but particularly so for boats where the shore is un¬ 
approachable. If caught by a gale, a heavy swell, or 
drifting ice, the result must be their wre<‘k, or the 
throwing their provisions overboard, to lighten them 
so as to proceed in shoal-water. Blany large pieces 
of ice were seen on the border of the shallow water, 
and from the lowness of the temperature we conclud¬ 
ed that the main liody was at no great distance."* 
The nights were now lengthening; the grasses and 
the whole aspect of,the vegetation was autumnal; 
their stores of drift-wood had been so much drawn 
upon, that though the tents were wet through, and 
they were for warmth obliged to wrap their feet in 
blankets, no fire was allowed except to cook the 
victuals. The provisions were barely sufficient for 
the support of the party on their return, whilst 
the frequency of the fogs, the shallowness which 
prevented the boats from floating, the heavy swell 
that, ^is the wind freshened, rose upon the flats. 
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compelled them to haul farther from land, and the 
danger which in doing so tliey necessarily incurred 
from the drift-ice,—formed an accumulation of 
difficulties which rendered their progress from Point 
Anxiety across Prudhoe Bay to Return Reef the 
most discouraging and painful part of the whole 
voyage. It was now the IGth of August, and the 
boats, though the exertions of the crews had been 
unwearied, were only half-way between the mouth 
of Mackenzie River and Icy Cape. The young ice 
had already begun to form at night on'lithe jiools of 
fresli water, and tin* mind of the commander re¬ 
curred naturally and wisely to his former experience. 
He recollec ted that only one day later, and in a la¬ 
titude two degrec‘9 more southerly, he had in his 
first voyage encountered severe storms of wind and 
snow, and that in another fortnight the winter would 
set in with all its horrors. Already the sun began 
to sink below the horizon, and with this change the 
mean temperature of the atmosphere rapidly de¬ 
creased ; the deer w'ere hastening from the coast ; the 
Esquimaux had ceased to app<>ar ; no winter houses 
gave indications that this remote coast Avas inhabit¬ 
ed ; and the autumnal partielof geese hourly wing¬ 
ing their flight to the westward, indicated that win¬ 
ter had already surprised them in their polar soli¬ 
tudes. It had been Franklin’s great object to double 
Icy Cape, and meet the expedition under Captain 
Beechey in Kotzebue’s Inlet; but from the distance 
and the advanced season this was now impracticable. 
On the other hand, his instructions directed him, 
“ if, in consequence of slow progress, or other un¬ 
foreseen accident, it should remain doubtful whether 
the expedition should be able to reach Kotzebue’s 
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Inlet the same season, to commence their return on 
the 15th or 20th of August." To relinquish the 
great object of his ambition, and to disappoint the 
confidence reposed in his exertions, was a sacrifice 
which cost him no ordinary pain ; and had he been 
then aware of the fact (with which the reader will 
be immediately acquainted) that the barge of the 
Blossom was at that moment only 146 miles dis¬ 
tant, we have his own authority for stating that no 
difficulties or dangers would have prevailed on him 
to return ; but, under the circumstances in which he 
was placed, to make any farther effort in advance was 
incompatible with the higher duties which he owed 
to his officers and crew. After a mature considera¬ 
tion of every thing, he formed the reluctant conclu¬ 
sion that they had reached the point where p«Tse- 
verance would have been rashness, and their best 
efforts must have only led to a more calamitous fail¬ 
ure.* It was resolved therefore to return ; and on 
the morning of the 18th August they liegan their 
retreat to the Mackenzie River, which, without 
any material danger, with the exception of a severe 
gale encountered off Point Kay, they regained on 
the 4th of September. Thence they proceeded to 
Fort Franklin, where they met Dr Richardson, Mr 
Kendall, and their friends of the eastern exp)edition, 
who, after a prosperous and interesting voyage to 
the mouth of the Coppermine, had returned to the 
Fort on the Ist September. 

Of this interesting journey our limits will only 
permit a very cursory glance. Fortunately for th<; 
eastern Expedition, the coast between the mouths 
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of the Mackenzie and the Coppermine Rivers pre¬ 
sented none of those serious obstacles which at every 
step were starting up in tlie dreary and protracted 
route of the western party; and they consequently 
accomplished a voyage of about 500 miles, between 
the 4th of July and 8th of August. It was emi¬ 
nently successful in the accurate survey of this 
hitherto unexj)Iored coast, but unvaried by any re¬ 
markable incidents. The Esquimaux on various 
parts of ilie coast were mort! numerous, pacific, com¬ 
fortable, and wealthy, than the western tribes; but 
their civilisation had not eradicated the propensities 
for thieving. On one occasion the toats were sur¬ 
rounded by a fleet of about fifty kayaks, and an 
attack was mad(“ exactly similar to that upon Frank¬ 
lin ; but though the object was the same it was 
pursued with less vigour, and the moment the sailors 
levelled their muskets the whole party dispersed 
with precipitation. 

On arriving at Atkinson Island they discovered, 
under shc'lter of a chain of sand-hills drifted by the 
wind to the height of thirty feet, a small Esquimaux 
town, consisting of seventeen winter houses, besides a 
larger building, which Dr Ricfiardson at first conjec¬ 
tured to be a house of assembly for the tribe. Oolig- 
buck the interpreter, however, whose ideas were more 
gross and commonplace, pronounced it to be a gene¬ 
ral eating-room. “ This large building,” says Dr 
Richardson,was in the interior a square of twenty- 
seven feet, having the log roof supported on two strong 
ridge-poles two feet apart, and resting on four up¬ 
right posts. The floor in the centre formed of split 
logs, drest and laid with great care, was surrounded 
by a raised border about three feet wide, which was 
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no doubt meant for seats. The walls three feet high 
were inclined outwards, for the convenience of lean¬ 
ing the back against them, and the ascent to the 
door, which was on the south side, was formed of 
logs. The outside, which was covered with earth, 
had nearly a hemispherical form, and round its base 
were ranged the skulls of twenty-one whales. There 
was a square liole in the roof, and the central log of 
the floor had a basin-shaped cavity one foot in 
diameter, which was perhaps intended for a lamp. 
The general attention to comfort in the construction 
of the village, and the erection of a building of such 
magnitude, requiring a union of purpose in a con¬ 
siderable number of people, were evidences of a more 
advanced progress towards civilisation than had yet 
been found amongst the Esquimaux. Whale-skulls 
were confined to the large building, and to one of 
the dwelling-houses, which had three or four placed 
round it. fliany wooden trays and hand-barrows 
for carrying whale-blubber were lying on the ground, 
most of them in a state of decay.”* 

On making the traverse of Ilarrowby Bay, land 
was seen round the bottom ; and on nearing shore 
twelve tents were distinguished on an adjoining 
eminence. When the boats appeared, a woman 
who was walking along the beach, gave the alarm 
and the men rusht^d out, brandishing their knives, 
and employing the most furious expressions. In vain 
Ooligbuck endeavoured to calm their apprehensions, 
explaining that the strangers were friends; they 
only replied by shouts, leaps, or hideous grimaces, 
intended to inspire terror, and displayed great agi- 
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lity, frequently standing on one foot and throwing 
the other nearly as high as their head. Dr Richard¬ 
son, nothing intimidated by these gesticulations, be¬ 
thought himself of enouncing, at the highest key he 
could reach, tin; word “ Noowcerlawgo,” meaning, 
“ I wish to barter,” and the sound operated like 
a spell. The savages instantly became quiet; one 
of them ran to his kayak, paddled olF to the boats, 
and was followed by crowds, who fearlessly came 
alongside, readily exchanging liows, arrows, spears, 
and dressL-d seal-skins, for luu of old iron-hoop, files, 
and beads. “ The females,” says Richardson, “ un¬ 
like those of (he Indian tribes, had much handsomer 
features than the men ; and one young woman of 
the party would have been deemed pretty even in 
hiurope. Our presents seemed to render them per¬ 
fectly happy, and they danced with sueh ecstasy in 
their slender boats as to incur more than once great 
hazard of being overset. A bundle of strings of 
beads being thrown into an oomiak, it w'as caught 
by an old woman, who hugged the treasure to her 
breast with the strongest expression of rapture; 
while another elderly dame, who had stretched out 
her arms in vain, became tife very picture of de¬ 
spair. On its being explained, how'ever, that the 
present was intended for the whole party, an ami¬ 
cable division took place; and to show their grati¬ 
tude, they sang a song to a pleasing air, keeping 
time with their oars. They gave us many pressing 
invitations to pass the night at their tents, in which 
they were joined by the men; and to excite our li¬ 
berality the mothers drew their children out of 
their wide boots, where they are accustomed to 
carry them naked, and holding them up, begged 
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beads for them. For a time their entreaties were 
successful ; but being desirous of getting clear of our 
visiters before breakfast-time, we at length told them 
the stock was exhausted, and they took leave.”* 
The voyage, owing to the clear atmosphere, the 
unencumbered state of the coast, and the abundant 
supply of provisions, was pursued with ease and com¬ 
fort ; and on 8th August having made a bold cape, 
rising precipitously from the sea to the height of .3.')0 
feet. Dr Richardson and Mr Kendall climbed the 
promontory, and descried in the distance the gap in 
the hills at Bloody F'all, through which the Copper- 
mine holds its course. Delighted with the prosp<“ct 
of so near a termination of th(*ir labours, they com¬ 
municated the intelligence to the crew, who receiveKl 
it with expressions of profound gratitude to the Di¬ 
vine Being for his protection during the voyage. On 
reaching the river the men were in excellent con¬ 
dition, fresh and vigorous for the march across the 
barren grounds on their return to Fort Franklin, 
which, as already mentioned, they reached in 
safety on the 1st of September. On approach¬ 
ing within a few days’ journey of the fort, a plea¬ 
sant adventure occurred, chara<!teristic of Indian 
gratitude and friendship. The party had supped, 
and most of the men were retired to rest, when IMr 
Kendall, in sweeping the horizon with his telescope, 
descried three Indians coming down a hill towards 
the encampment. More moss was thrown on the 
fire, and the St George’s ensign hoisted on the end 
of a musket, to show the comers that they were ap¬ 
proaching friends; but they hid the youngest of 
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their number in a ravine, and approached slowly 
and with suspicion. Mr Kendall and Dr Richard¬ 
son immediately went unarmed to meet them, and 
as they came up one held his bow and arrows ready 
in his hand, and the Other cocked his gun ; but 
as soon as they recognised the Doctor’s dress,—the 
same he had worn tlie preceding autumn in his 
voyage round Bear Lake, and which was familiar 
to most of the Hare Indians,—they shouted in an 
wstasy of joy, shook hands most cordially, and called 
loudly fo; the young lad whom they had hid to 
«)me u|). “ TIk? nn'eting,” says Dr Richardson, 

“ was luglily gratifying to ourselves as W'ell as to 
the kind natives; for they seemed to be friends 
come to rejoice with us on the hapjty termination 
of our voyage.”* 

It had naturally occurred to government, that 
if the expeditions under (Captains Parry and Frank¬ 
lin should b(> successful, their stores would be ex¬ 
hausted by the time they reached Behring’s Strait. 
It was certain also that Franklin would be destitute 
of any means of conveyanc(“ to Europe; and to 
supply these wants government resolved that a ves¬ 
sel should be sent out to await their arrival in Beh¬ 
ring’s Strait. For thi.s purpose, accordingly. Cap¬ 
tain F. W. Beechey sailed in the Blossom from 
Spithead on the I9th May 1825. The vessel was 
a twenty-six-gun ship; but on this occasion mount¬ 
ed only sixteen. She was partially strengthened, 
and adapted to this peculiar service by increasing 
her stowage. A boat was also supplied to be used 
as a tender, built as large as the space on deck would 
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allow, schooner-rigged, decked, and fitted up in the 
most complete manner. Cloth, beads, cutlery, and 
various other articles of traffic, were put on board, and 
a variety of antiscorbutics were added to the usual 
allowance of provision. Aware that he must tra¬ 
verse a large portion of the globe hitherto little ex¬ 
plored, and that a considerable period would elapse 
before his presence was required on the coast of 
America, Captain Beechey was instructed to surv ey 
the parts of the Pacific within his reach, of which it 
was important to navigators that a more correct de¬ 
lineation should be laid down. These observations 
were not, however, to retard bis arrival at the ap¬ 
pointed rendezvous later than the 10th of July 182G ; 
and he was directed to remain at Behring’s Strait 
to the end of OctolH!r, or to as late a period as the 
season would admit, without incurring the risk of 
spending the winter tlnsre. During this interval he 
was to navigate from Kotzebue’s Sound northward, 
and afterwards to continue in an easterly course 
along the main shore as far as the ice W'ould allow. 
Captain Beechey’s survey of various portions of the 
Pacific does not fall within the plan of this work. 

On the 2d of Junb, having left the Sandwich 
Isles, he shaped his course for Kamtschatka, and on 
the 27 th was becalmed within six miles of Petro- 
palauski. The best guides to this harl)our are a 
range of high mountains, on one of which, upwards 
of 11,000 feet in height, a volcano is in constant 
action. It was a serene and beautiful evening when 
they approached this remote quarter of the world, 
and all were struck with the magnificence of the 
mountains capped with perennial snow, and rising 
in solemn grandeur one above the other. At inter- 
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vals the volcano emitted dark columns of smoke; 
and from a sprinkling of black spots upon the snow 
to the leeward it was conjectured there had been 
a recent eruption. From Petropalauski Captain 
Beechey sailed on the 1st of July for Kotzebue's 
Sound. “We approached,” says he, “the strait 
which separates tlie two great continents of Asia 
and America, on one of those beautiful still nights 
well known to all who have visited the arctic re¬ 
gions, when the sky is without a cloud, and when 
the midnight sun, scarcely his own diameter below 
the horizon, tinges with a bright hue all the north, 
ern circle. Our ship, propelled by an increasing 
breeze, glided rapidly along a smooth sea, startling 
from her path flocks of aquatic birds, whose flight, 
in the deep sileiuv; of the scene, could be traced by 
the ear to a great distance.” Having closed in with 
the American shore somi' miles northward of Cape 
Prince of Wales, they wc're i-isited by a little Esqui¬ 
maux squadron belonging to a village situated on a 
low sandy island. The natives readily sold every 
thing they possessed, and were cheerful and good- 
humoured, though exceedingly noisy and energetic. 
Their bows were more slen3er than those of the 
islanders to the southward, but made on the same 
principle, with drift-pine, assisted with thongs of 
hide or pieces of whalelwne placed at the back, and 
neatly bound with small cord. The points of their 
arrows were of bone, flint, or iron, and their spears 
headed with the same materials. Their dress was 
similar to that of the other tribes on the coast. It 
consisted of a shirt which reached half-way down 
the thigh, with long sleeves and a hood of rein-deer 
skin, and edged with gray or white fox fur. Be- 
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sides this they had a jacket of eider-drake skins 
sewed together, which, when engaged in war, they 
wore below their other dress, reckoning it a toler¬ 
ably efficient protection against an arrow or a spear- 
thrust. 'In wet weather they threw over the fur 
dress a shirt made of the entrails of the whale, 
which, being well saturated with oil and grease, was 
water tight; and they also us«^ breeches of deer’s 
hide and seal-skin boots, to the upper end of which 
were fixed, strings of sea-horse hide. It was their 
fashion to tie one of these strings round the waist, 
and attach to it a long tuft of hair, the wing of a 
bird, or sometimes a fox’s tail, which, dangling Imj- 
Mnd as they walked, gave them a ridiculous ap¬ 
pearance, and may probably have occasioned the 
report of the Tschuktschi recorded in Muller that 
the people of this country have tails like dogs.* 

On the 22d July, the ship anchored in Kotzebue’s 
Sound, and after exploring a deep inlet on its nor¬ 
thern shore, which they named Hotliam Inlet, pro¬ 
ceeded to Chamisso Island, where the Blossom was 
to await Captain Franklin. A discretionary power 
had, however, been permitted to Captain Beechey, 
of employing the period of his stay in surveying the 
coast, provided this could be done without the risk 
of missing Captain Franklin. Having accordingly 
directed the barge to keep in-shore on the look-out 
for the land-party, he sailed to the northward, and 
doubling Cape Krusenstern, completed an examina¬ 
tion of the coast by Cape Thomson, Point Hope, 
Cape Lisburn, Cape Beaufort, and Icy Cape, the 
farthest |)oint reached by Captain Cook. As there 
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were here strong indications of the ice closing in, 
and his instructions were positive to keep in open 
water if possible, he determined to return to Kotz^ 
hue’s Sound, whilst he despatched the barge under 
Mr Elson and Mr Smyth to trace the coast to the 
north-eastward, as far as they could navigate. 

On this interesting service the harge set out on 
17 th August, whilft Beechey returned towards 
Kotzebue’s Sound. On tlie night of tlie 2,5th they 
l)eheld, for the first time in these northern latitudes, 
a brilliant display of the Aurora Borealis. “ It first 
appeared,” says Captain Beechey, “ in an arch ex. 
tending from w«‘st by north to north-east; hut the 
arch shortly after its first appearance broke up and 
entirely disappeared. Soon after this, however, a 
new display began in the direction of the western 
foot of the first arch, preceded by a bright flame 
from which emanated coruscations of a pale straw 
colour. An almost simultaneous movement occiu"- 
red at both extremities of the arch, until a complete 
segment was formed of wavering perpendicular 
radii. As soon as the arch was complete, the light 
became greatly increased, and the prismatic' colours, 
which had before been faint, now shone forth in a 
very brilliant manner. The strongest colours, which 
were also the outside ones, were pink and green, on 
the green side purple and pink, all hf which were 
as imperceptibly blended as in the rainbow. The 
green was the colour nearest the zenith. This mag. 
nificent display lasted a few minutes; and the light 
had nearly vanished, when the north-east quarter 
sent forth a vigorous display and nearly at the 
same time a corresponding coruscation emanated 
from the opposite extremity. The western foot of 
S 
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du^pned itself'fnnia tbe immcai, 
^ McfP^ard, and the j^hoie retired to 
^Wth-'^t quarter, where a bright spot blazed 
iinoment, and all was darkness. Th^ was 
*non<»se audible during aiiy ]^rt of our ot^rva* 
tioin,''iior were.the coInpasses perceptibly affected."* 
Dhrihg the voyage back to Chag^o Island, where 
they arrived on 27 th Apgu8t,,A^had repeated in- 
ien^ews with the Esquimaux, whose h^^ and 
■ i|uq) 08 iJion were in no respect different from those 
^ (he natives already described. They found them 
' uniformly friendly, sociable? devotedly fond of to¬ 
bacco? eager to'^engage in traffic, and upon the whole 
honest, though ^sposed to drive d hard bargain. 
On soipae occasions they attempted to impose upon 
'their jtotomers, by skins artfully put together so 
tamepresent an entire fish^abut it was difficult 
■h^d^rmine whether they intended a serious fraud 
drenfy ^iece of humour, for they laughed heartily 
wkmg^e^ted, and appeared to’consider it a good 
?1ieir persons, houses, and cookery, were all 
CKBeeffiagly dirty, and i^eir mode of salutation was 
by<it;msftual contact of noses; sometimes licking 
tfaelrltandl and stroking first their own faces, and 
affai|tiirardg those of the strangers.t The rapidity 
sHlp which ^ese people migra^ from place to 
{dace was reimrkable. On one occasion the mbtians 
of fwo baidats under sail were watched by the crew 
the Blossom. The people landed at a spot nei^. 
Choris Peninsula, drew up the boats on the beaidi, 
turning them bdfctom upwards, pitched ten^ !)ilid 
in an incredibly short time transferred to thmihe 
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whole contents of theh- little veraels. . 
the encampm^t an hovir afiNib «^very uStfg 
found in as complete order as they had betin 
micil\ated on the spot for months; and the 8dj||i8e. 
■of the sailors was raised to the highest by the .Va¬ 
riety of articles which, in almost endless sudCession, 
they produced from their little boats. ‘‘ From the 
twobaidars they|al|g(ied fourteen persons, eight tent- 
poles,, iforty deer-skirts, two kayaks, many hundred* 
weight of fish, numerous skins of oil, earthen ja^ 
for cooking, two living foxes, ten large dogs, buad||$ 
of lances, harpoons, b<lws and arrows, a quantity of 
whalebone, skills full of clothing, some immense nets 
made of hide for taking small whales and porpoises, 
eight broad planks, masts, sails, paddles, &c., be¬ 
sides sea-horse hides and teeth, and a variety of 
nameless articles ^H^vays to be found atOODg the 
Esquimaux.”’' 

In the mean time, Mr Elson in the barge proceed¬ 
ed along the shore for seventy miles, as far m 4 j|o- 
montory, denominated by Beechey CapefBarrow, 
which was afterwards discovered to be only4*8*401 
146 miles from the extreme [mint of Frants’s c&- 
eoveries. Upon this new hne of coaSf' pti^ W*i;e 
erected at various distances, with directjo^ for 
Captain Franklin, should he suecrtid in pushjtng.Su 
far to the westward. A frequent ie&mmunication 
was opened with the inhabitants, who were found to 
resemble the other Esquimaux, with the impleasant 
difference that their manners w’ere more rude smd 
boisterous, and their conduct in soAe instances decid 
edJy hostile. Point Barrow, tlie most northerly 
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part of America yet discovered, formed the termi¬ 
nation to a spit of land jutting out several miles 
from the more regular coast-line. The width of the 
neck did not exceed a mile and a half; on the ex¬ 
tremity were several small lakes, and on its eastern 
.side a village. The danger of being shut in by the 
ice was now great, and ftlr Elsou determined to 
land, obtain the necessary observations, erect a post, 
and deposite instructions for Franklin. This plan, 
however, was frustrated by the violent conduct of 
tlie natives, who assembled in formidable numbers, 
ajid threatened to attack the crew of the barge, 
which consisted only of eight men. It was there¬ 
fore judged prudent to proceed as speedily as possi¬ 
ble to the render.vous at Cbamisso Island, which 
they reached on the 9th of September, not without 
considerable difficulty, having been obliged to track 
the barge round Cape Smyth, through a sea thick¬ 
ly beset,with ice, that threatened every moment to 
close with its impenetrable walls and cut off their 
return. The result of Captain Beechey’s voyage, 
and of the expedition undertaken under his orders 
by Mr Elson and Mr Smyth, was the addition of 
a new and extensive line of coast to the geography 
of the polar regions. The actual distance between 
the extreme points reached by Captain Franklin 
and Mr Elson^Iieing so small, there is every rea- 
son.to believe that the navigation of this remain¬ 
ing portion will not be attended with any very for¬ 
midable or insurmountable obstacles. 

In the following year Beechey, in obedience to 
his instructions, returned to Kotzebue’s Sound, and 
recommenced his examination of the coast in the 
hgjje of extending his survey beyond Cape Barrow, 
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and cither joining Franklin or collecting some cer- 
tain intelligence regarding his enterprise. In both 
objects he had the mortification to fail: He found 
the posts erected the preceding year and the buried 
bottles remaijiing untouched, and th(‘ state of the 
weather rendered it necessary to put about be¬ 
fore reaching Icy Cape. It had been previously 
arriuiged, that the signal to he used hy Franklin, if 
he arrived on an unknown coast during the night, 
should be a b(!acon kindlrd on tlie cliffs; and, on 
j)assing Cape Krusenstern afirr dark, tlieir attention 
was arresiI'd hya large fire hlazing on an eminence. 
Every eye on hoard was fixed on the welcome light, 
and every hos'-ni beat with tlu' delightful expec¬ 
tation of soon stadng their friends. The ship was 
brought to, and ho|)(‘ almost passed info certainty, 
as a boat was seen failling from the shore. On ex¬ 
amining her through the telescope hy the light of 
the Aurora Ilorealis, some sanguine spirits declared 
they could discern tliat she was propelled hy oars 
instead of paddles, and it needed only a slight ad¬ 
ditional exertion of the fancy to be assured that the 
dress of the crew was Euroj)ean. In the midst 
of these excited and enthusiastic ft elings, the harsh 
and boisterous voices of the natives suddenly broke 
on their car, and the pleasing jiictvire whkh their 
imagination had been so busy in constructing faded 
away in a moment, lea\’ing nothing before them, 
but two sorry Esquimaux baidars and their unlovely 
occupants. 

From this point Captain Ileechey’s voyage pre. 
sented few features of new or striking interest. In 
Behring’s Strait they were visited by a splendid 
exhibition of the Aurora Borealis, and under its 
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coruscations of pink, purple, and green rays, which 
shot up to the zenith in the shape of a gigantic 
cone, they anchored off Chaniisso Island. After 
the discovery of two capacious harbours, which they 
named Port Clarence and Grantley Harbour, they 
took their final departure from the Polar Sea on 
the 6th October 1827- On the 29th, a flight of 
large white pelicans apprized them of their approach 
to the coast of California; and after touching at 
Monterey and San Bias, they arrived at Valparaiso 
on the 29th April 1828. On the 30th June, they 
passed the meridian of Cape Horn in a gloomy 
snow-storm, and made Rio on the 21st July. Their 
voyage from Rio to England was completed in forty- 
nine days, and they arrived at Spithead on the 12th 
October 1828. He found that the expedition of 
Franklin had preceded him in his return by more 
than a year, having reached Liverpool on the 26th 
September 1827; its transactions occupied two years 
and nearly eight months, whilst Beechey had been 
absent on his voyage three years and a half. 
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CHARTER V. 

/litroiluctiiri/ Otisrrrationii. 

Amelioration in the Character of European Intercourse with uncivil¬ 
ized Nations-—I'lie Ai)st*nce of Sandy Deserts, a eraild Feature 
in tile Elivsicul .\ttrilmtes of America—tienenil Uoundaries of 
the Di.stricts afterwards treated of in Detail—Early Sources of 
Infomiat'oa re^ardiofr the Natural History of Nortii America— 
Genenil View of the Eur-i'ouatries—I*ttssi^*s across the UiK'kv 
Mountains—Plains and Valleys alonjr the Pat'ific Shore. 

I'he precetltng historical narrative will have rcntleretl 
our readers familiar with the progress of navigation and 
discovery along the shores of N urth America; while the 
sketches which have heeii pre.sented of the journeys of 
Ilearne and Mackenzie, as well as of the more recent 
expeditions of Franklin and Richardson, will have exhi¬ 
bited an accurate and interesting picture of whatever is 
most worthy of recortl in the history and habits of the 
more central tribes. The unextinguishablc boldness and 
persevering bravery of the human race are strikingly 
manifested by these achievements in maritime and inland 
adventure; and while we are too often shocked by the 
recital of deeds of violence and bloodshed,—by unprovoketl 
and unpardonable aggression on the part of the invaders, 
and by unsparing revenge, in retahation, by the darker 
savage,—we cannot but admire the energy and reckless 
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regret the want of a gentler and more humanizing spirit. 
In regard, however, to the later expeditions, especially 
tliose from the British shores, the philanthropist and phi¬ 
losopher must have been alike delighted by the ameliora¬ 
tion which has taken jdace in our mode of intercourse 
with the “ painted men,” who are no longer massacred as 
the beasts tliat perish, bttt, even when sought after origi¬ 
nally from motives not entirely disinterested, are yet re- 
garded as beings in whom the great Creator has implantal 
tile germ of an immortal life. But by what a catalogue 
of crimes w'as the name of Christian first made knowni to 
many nations of the Western World ; and by what cruel 
tyranny and the sw-ord of an exterminating war, were not 
the insidious pretences of peace so often followed uj) by 
tlie civilized nations of Knropc! The cross was indeed 
but a vain and hollow symbol in the hands of those blood¬ 
stained and avaricious men, who sought to plant upon a 
false foundation that glorious banner to which tio<l alone 
giveth the increase. The last entry in tlie following 
sum])tuous enumeration was jirobably omitteil in the 
books of those proud traders;—“ 'I'he merchandise of 
gold, and silver, and jirecious stones, and of pearls, and 
fine linen, and jiurple, and silk, and scarlet, and all thy- 
ine wood, and all manner vessels of ivory, and all manner 
vessels of most precious wood, and of brass, and iron, and 
marble, and cinnamon, and odours, and ointments, and 
frankincense, and wine, and oil, and fine flour, and wheat, 
and beasts, and sheep, and horses, and chariots, and slaves, 
and —umiln of 

We have now to desC.itK! the characteristic features of 
the Natural History of the Northern J’arts of America, a 
task rendered comparatively easy, in many important par¬ 
ticulars, by the labours of those intrepid men, the recital 
of whose adventurous expeditions by land and sea has 
already engaged the attention of the reader. Indeed we 
know of no better or more conclusive argument against 
tliose who venture to doubt the propriety of scientific ex¬ 
ploration, on account of the uncertain fulfilment of some 
of our most sanguine expectations, than the great advance¬ 
ment which has recently heert effected in our natural know¬ 
ledge of far countries. It is true that the north-west pas¬ 
sage has not yet been achievetl, and it may be true that it 
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never will be achieved, consistently with the strictly utili¬ 
tarian views of merely commercial enterprise; but even 
although we should never liave it in our ))ower to substi¬ 
tute bad muskets for the arrows and harpoons of the skin- 
clad Esquimaux, and should be forever doomed to a con¬ 
tinuance of our jiresent lengthened navigation to the east¬ 
ern shores of Asia,—still it is .something to say that we 
have almost completeil our geographical knowledge of the 
circumference of the northern parallels of the earth ; anil 
that if the merchant cannot exchange his commodities by 
a more rapid route, a stock of intellectual food, and a 
rich library both of useful and entertaining kuowletlge, 
has been already provided, and will doubtless increase for 
die benetil of future generations. It is to the two expe¬ 
ditions under .Sir .lohn f ranklin that we owe the better 
part of om information regarding the natural history of 
the interior di.stricts of the fur-countries of North Ame¬ 
rica ; and altiiongh the collecting of specimens di<l cer¬ 
tainly form but a secondary object in comiiarison with 
diose great geographical jiroblems, the solution of which 
was looked forwartl to as the princijial and more imi>ortaiU 
result, yet it is gratifying to know that in the performance 
of higher duties of ditficult and dangerous achievement, 
diese resolute men neglected nothing which could in any 
way conduce to the completion of our knowledge of the 
countries they exploreil. 

Before entering into any zoological iletails, we shall de¬ 
vote a brief space to the consideration of one of the most 
{leculiar and influential features in the physical character 
of the New' World, viz., the absunee of miikIi/ (teeerlx. It 
has been well observed that the physical conformation of 
North America precltide.s the possibility of those arid 
wastes. They result from a want of moisture, and attach 
to such extended plains, in the more immeiUate vicinity of 
tile tropics, as are too vast and dis|)roportioned in relation 
to tile quantity of rain which nature has assigned them ; 
for diere— 

o No cloud of moriung dew 
Doth travel through the wasti- air’s ))athtess blue, 

To nourish those tar deserts.” 

They drink and are for ev^r dry ; for the castellated glo¬ 
ries of cloud-land float over them in vain ; and even wlieu 
rent by thunderbolts, or illuminated by the blinding glare 

.,, 4 ' 3 -. • • ' ' 
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of the voice “ of many waters.” Geopyaphical observa¬ 
tion points out that whenever a continent or country is 
expand«i for more than a few hundred miles beneath an 
e<iuatoriaI sky, with a surface comparatively low and flat, 
it will become a desert. This is nothing more than die 
natural result of its inability to be supplied with moisture. 
A great proportion of Africa, die central regions of Asia, 
Arabia, and even those parts of Indostan where inoun. 
tains do not prevail, have liecorae steril and deserted. Vast 
chasms are dius created in which neither animal nor vege¬ 
table life can flourish. 

New Holland probably owes its moisture to its insular 
situation; and the jieninsular form is no doubt highly 
advantageous in that respect to the regions of .Spain, Italy, 
Greece, and Asia minor, while the mountain-ridges of In¬ 
dostan render it essential .service. It is chiefly owing either 
to the vicinage of the sea, or of some Alpine tract of terri¬ 
tory, that those parts of Asia and Africa which the great 
deserts do not reach, have liecome the fit abodes of the 
human race. Over a great extent of Central Africa, and 
some parts of Asia, along the coasts of the lleil Sea and 
of the Indian Ocean there does not seem to exist a suffi¬ 
ciency of mountain-ranges to collect from the atmosiihere 
such stores of moisture as are necessary to fertilize those 
thirsty plains, and clothe their ariil wastes with verdure. 
No commantling Cordilleras overlook those burning de¬ 
serts,—no upland vales, nor eool and cloud-capped sum¬ 
mits, each with its huge recess, 

o That keeps till .lane December’s snow,” 

.serve as the perennial fountains of refreshing water. 

Let us briefly consider a few of the leading physical 
characters of America, with a view to ascertain the cause 
of its exemption from desert regions.* W'ithin and in the 
vicinity of the tropic. North America is composed of what 
may, comparatively, lx; regardcil as a narrow slip. It 
enjoys all the advantages of an insular ])Osition, and is re¬ 
freshed on either side by the vapours of the translucent 
sea. liesides, the Cordilleras traverse the whole space, 
rising upon "the Mexican table-land to an elevation of 

* See a short rraper entitled “The United States are exempt 
from Di-serts, and all the Uvils eonseijiient thereon,” iniblished in 
.Mr Keathei'stonhaneh’s Monthly Ameneaii .louriml of Geology and 
Natural Science. Philadelphia, Aiioust 11J3'. 
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11,000 feet. All the winds of heaven, and especially the 
deeply-saturated trades, pour forth their never-ceasing 
vapours on this weU-disposcd region, and clothe its 
lengthened slopes and undulating plains with all the rich 
luxuriance of a life-sustaining vegetation. “ These friend¬ 
ly mountains, after upheaving the tropical parts of our 
continent to the regions of eternal verdure, bear aloft 
their wide-spread arras (the Chipewyan and Alleghany 
ranges) as far as it is neces.sary to counteract the heats 
of a southern sun, and imi)art fertility to the great valley 
of the Mississippi, which seems es|)ecially confined to their 
fostering care. Hut when elevations become no longer 
essential to the certainty of moisture and vegetation, they 
sink into lh<’great plains of Canada, and disappear. How 
wise is this arrangement! for, if these mountains had 
carried their ch iracteristic elevation far north, they would 
have ciiilled, with their eternal snows, all the northern 
portion of our country, and rendered it barren,—not from 
drought and deserts, but, what is equally to t)c dejtrecatetl, 
the blights of intolerable cold. Tliese friendly ranges of 
mountains are thus the everlasting guarantee of our coun¬ 
try’s fertility. The Alleghany range derives its moisture 
from the Atlantic, and waters not only all the states that 
intervene Itctween it and that ocean, but the states and 
districts that rest upon its western base, and contributes 
its fuU part to the great |)lains of l\Iissis.sippi and Missouri. 
The llocky, or Chepewyan range, draws heavily from 
the Pacific Ocean, and’abundantly waters, not only that 
slope, but the extended ])lains which meet its eastern base. 
The narrow slopes of the two raiittes of mountains which 
border the two oceans, arc easily and very naturally ir¬ 
rigated from those oceans; and their slopes, pointing in¬ 
wards from the oceans and the plains immediately in 
contact with them, draw moisture from the numerous 
founts and reservoirs of the mountains thefeselves. The 
great valley of the Mississippi, however, is too extensive, 
and too important to the rising generation of this coun¬ 
try, to be left to any uncertain supply of moisture. The 
sources of the mountains with which it is enfiladetl might 
prove to be inadequate, and certainly would, if all de- 
pendetl on them. Other guarantees are found, and pow¬ 
erful aids provided in the case. That great valley opens 
itself without barrier, on the southern end, to the trade- 
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enter it fraught with all the moisture of the gulf, and 
deposite on this region a supply literally incxliaustible, 
because those tvinds themselves are perpetual.”* 

Buteven should the vast masses of vapour which gather 
over these majestic mountains, and are carrieil thither by 
the trade-winds, be insufficient to supjily with moisture the 
almost boundless plains of the Western SVorld, Providence 
has there collected the mightiest reservoirs of fresh water 
which exist on the surface of the known earth. The vast 
lakes of t'anada, over which the winds are perpetually 
sweeping, ami from which arise innumerable clouds of 
vapour, insure a never-failing supply of water to the con¬ 
tiguous portions of the plain. 'I’hus, table-lands and 
rocky mountains, a circumambient ocean, and the most 
magnificent internal reservoirs, all co-operate to insure, 
especially to the territory of the llniteii .Suites, a perpetual 
supply of moisture. The natural fertility of the soil is 
tlierefore great, and yields abundantly ami with certainty 
to the wants of man. This humidity is moreover welt- 
tempered, and is rarely poured forth in sujierahumlanee. 
In some northern Kuropean countries, and even in tireat 
Britain and Ireland, our own familiar homes, the crops 
more frequently fail from excess than deficiency of mois¬ 
ture. In the former ease, the grain is either blighted 
in the field, or it moulds and rots in the granary, or ac¬ 
quires a musty smell and flavour which render it unfit 
for the production of the finer breads. 

Wherever deserts prevail to a great extent, they not only 
prevent vegetation, and, consequently, preclude the pos¬ 
sibility of a numerous population, hut they also exercise 
a prejudicial influence over all the habitable neighbour¬ 
ing regions. They draw from them their moisture, arul 
thus render their vegetation precarious. The heats that 
steam from deserts enfeeble the vegetable life of the ail- 
joining distriifc, and the sirocco-winds, collecting delete¬ 
rious matters from their fevered surface, carry languor, 
lUsease, and death, in their course, and convert the ver¬ 
dant freshness of nature into an arid wilderness. When 
the seasons and the climate of a country are uncertain, 
when no human effort can control them, and no art 
or foresight, gender the results of labour available, the 
human creature himself partakes of the wildness and ir- 


• Ibiif 
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regularity of outward nature, and is cither a victim of the 
wrathful elements, or a fierce and relentless devastator in 
his turn. Kven the very form of man, in connexion with 
desserts, is deiirived of much of its natural symmetry ; it 
is thin, dry, emaciated, and of a black or swarthy hue. 
He seems there formed, as it were, to drift with the sands, 
to move his limber and elastic frame with all the quick¬ 
ness that uncertainty may re(iuire ; but he possesses not 
the muscular i>o\vers requisite to continuous and effective 
labour. “ In such countries population is sparse, and the 
few who draw a scatity support from the stinted and un¬ 
certain vegetation arc unfixed in their habits, and wan¬ 
derers. 'i'licy realize nothing--inijirove not their condi¬ 
tion—are actuated by the sudden inqmlses of want, or the 
emergenev c'ccasioncd by the irregularities of the elements 
around them. If industry exists not, and human labour 
1 k‘ unavailable, none of those imi>rovcments which change 
tile condition of our race, anil give to us character and 
comfort, have any existence. Without surplus produc¬ 
tion there can be no connnercial exchanges; a limit is 
thus jilaced to social improvement, and a barrier erected 
against civilisation. Alan, under such a state of things, 
cannot multiply his race, liecause his sup)>ly of food is 
limited,—nor create wealth, because his laliour is unpro¬ 
ductive and without stimulus,—nor make valuable im¬ 
provements in the arts, comforts, and intercourse of society, 
liecause he has neither the means nor the necessary nuni- 
Ikts, —nor can he polish and refine himself, because his state 
of society is essentially wild and violent.”* In America the 
natural condition and consequenUfendency of all things is 
widely different, for the human race is there exempted from 
deserts and their concomitant evils. Hence a mighty jiower 
of fertility is slumbering even among the most unpeopled 
wastes ; and nothing is wanting but the skill and persever¬ 
ance of man to make the “ de.sert blossom as'the rose." 

Pure clement of waters ! wheresiK'Vr 
Tlnm dost forsake thy subterranean liannts, 

(jreen herbs, briglit riovvers, and Iwrry-liearing plants, 

Uise into lifi', and in tby train ap[M*ar; 

And, tbrongb the sunny portion of the year, 

Swift insects shine, thy liovering pursuivants. 

But, if thy bounty fail, the forest [lants. 

And hart, and bind, and banter with bis spear, 

I.angnisii and droop together.” 
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The portion of North America with the natural his¬ 
tory of which we are now about to be enga{?e<!, is exclusive 
of the southern parts of the Canadas, and of tlie whole 
of the United States. But it comprehends the entire of 
those vast territories which lie to the northward of the 
48th parallel, from the northern shore of Lake Superior 
to Melville Island, in relation to latitude; and from New¬ 
foundland and the eastern cape of Labrador to the Pe¬ 
ninsula of Alaska, the western termination of the Rus¬ 
sian dominions in America, in regard to longitude.* These 
districts are very generally known under the name of the 
American fur-countries, and it is indeed to the cmjiloxics 
of the Hudson’s Bay Conii)any and other commercial 
travellers that we are largely indebted for information re¬ 
garding the zoological productions of several extensive 
tracts. For example; the earliest collections of the birds 
of Hudson’s Bay were formed about 9(i years ago by IMr 
Alexander Light, who was sent out by the Company in 
consequence of his knowledge of natural history. It has 
been also recorded that Mr Isham, for a long time a resi¬ 
dent governor of various forts in the fur-countries, oc¬ 
cupied his leisure in preparing the skins of beasts, birds, 
and fishes. These two gentlemen, we are informed by 
Dr iliehardson, returned to England about the year 174.5, 
and, fortunately for the advancement of science, intrusted 
their specimens to Mr (leorge Edwards, the ingenious 
author of the “ Natural History of Birds, and other rare 
undescribed Animals,”—a publication which has been 

* In .speaking of tlie tK>uodanes of tiie almost iMiundless terriUi- 
ries of the Kussian dominion, we feel inclined to (jualify the expres¬ 
sion by the words used in the sinrited inscription engraved ()n tlie 
piece of plate presented to Cohmel Itehni. That gentleman was 
commandant of the province of Kamtschatka in the time of Captain 
Cook, and had entertained the great navigator and his crt‘ws in a 
humane and generous spirit. Tlie inscription, of which the compo- 
.sition is graceful, runs as followi^:— 

ViKO KGUF.GIO MAGNO DE ItEHM ; qui Iniperatricis Augiis- 
tissimai Catlierinm auspicii-s, sumniaque animi lienignitate, smva, qui- 
bus pneerat, Kamtschatkai littora, navibus naiitisque Britaiiniri.s 
hospita prsebuit; eosque in terminis, m qui cssciit Imperio Uvssicc, 
frustra exj^orandis, mala multa pcqiessos iterata vice excepit. re¬ 
fecit, recre^^ et commeatu omni cumulate auctos dimisit; Uei 
NAVAI.IS BfexANNlC.* SEPTEMVilii in aliquam bcncvolentiai 
tarn insqgus memoriam, amicissimo gratissimoque animo, suo, jiatri- 
aiqneoomft^ D. D. D. 
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characterized as the most original and valuable work of 
the kind in the Knglisli language. In the course of the 
year 17 |.)), J'lllis* and l)rage,-f the latter of whom was clerk 
to the California, published the respective narratives of 
their voyage, both ol' which tend to the illustration of 
natural history. 

Little information appears to have been received reganl- 
ing these northern regions for about twenty years suc¬ 
ceeding the last-mentioned period. Mr William Wailes 
went to Hudson's Hay in ITtiS for the purpose of making 
observations on the transit of Venus, and was intrusted 
on his retni ii by .Mr (iraham, governor of the Company’s 
fort at .Sev( in Kiver, uith a collection of quadrupeds, 
birds, and fishes, for jircsentation to the Koyal Society. 
These speeiuiens were describeil by .lohn Ueinhold For- 
ster.J and a()peii;- to have excited so much attention that 
the Koyal Society re(]uestrd that directions should be 
given by the governor and committee of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company, with a view to the more freiiuent and ex. 
tensive collection and transmission of objects of natural 
history. Accordingly several hundred specimens of ani¬ 
mals and jilants, collected at Fort .Vlbany, were trans¬ 
mitted by Mr Humphrey .M.artin. His successor, Mr 
Hutchins, was still more industrious; for he not only 
prepared numerous specimens, but drew up minute de¬ 
scriptions of whatever quadrupeds and birds he could 
procure. It was in fact from his observations (iireserved 
in a folio volume in the Library of the Hudson’s Bay 
Coinpanyll) that Fennant and l.atham chiefly derived 
whatever was valuable in thei* works§ regarding the 
feathered tribes of Hudson's Hay. Cook’s third voyage 
threw some light, from circumstances not now very effi. 
cient, on the species of the north-west of America and 
Behring’s Straits.^ Pennant’s “ Arctic Zoology” was 
published in 17H5, and coptains the most ample descrip¬ 
tive catalogue of Arctic American quadrupetls and birds 


* Voyage to Hudson’s Hay in the Dohhs and California. 

-j- Voyage by Hudson’s Stmiglits. ^ Phil. Trans, 1772, 

II For tins ini'onnation we are indented to Dr Uiehardson. 
Fauna Boreali-Anierieana, vol. ii., Introduetion, p. xi. 
y Arctic Zoology, and General Synopsis of Birds. 

5[ From the want of engraved repre-sentations, and the snb-sequenl 
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which had appeared prior to Dr Richardson's recent 
volumes. 

These may be regarded as among the more accu¬ 
rate sources of information up to the commencement 
of our own scientific expe<litions by land and sea,—for 
although Umfraville and Ilearne no doubt illustrate the 
habits of some of tlie more common species, and the well- 
known voyages of \'ancouver, Portlock, Meares, and 
Langsclorff', to tlie north-west,—and tlie journeys of 
Lewis and Clarke to the hanks of the Colund)ia, contri¬ 
bute to our stock of knowledge, y(*t no very important 
results were thereby obtained. I'he naturalists attached 
to Kotzebue’s expedition also acquired some information 
regarding the zoology of the nortli-west coasts ; aJid the 
Appendix to Captain Ilet;chey’s Voyage, now in prepara¬ 
tion, will probably throw considerable light on those for¬ 
lorn regions of the world.* 

The most exact and systematic information which wc 
jwssess regarding the /oology of the extreme northern 
.shores and insular groups of America is contained in the 
Appendices to the voyages of ( aptaius Ross and I^arry, in 
Mr Joseph Sabine's Apjjcudix to the Narrative of Sir John 


• Wo should gladly luuo availoil oursohosof the iidormution 
rontainod in tho Zoological Aj)jH‘ndix t(» ('a;>taiti Roci licy^ pul)- 
lislio{l voyage, wo understand has Itoori liir some time printed. 

It has not yet, however, made its a))(M'aranoe. h’ew st)eciiiiens of 
quadrup<d.s were l)rought hy that exjM'dition from North America; 
and we are inforqK^d Inat the only new one was a squirrel from Ca¬ 
lifornia. Dr llichardson hns supplied a list of all tlie mammalia 
known to inhabit the Pacific Coast to the north of Californitu It 
includes 70 sj)ect^s, of which the following are not in the Fauna 
Boreaii-Americana: viz. Vnnis oclintjuis^ Kschscholtz, Z<M>logisch. 
Atl. pl.2; couni/or ; J\ (niva ; six K|)ecies of seal; 7Vi- 

chechns rosmnrtis; Di<I(’ljihis Vrrinitiana; ArvU'oUi rtthrica^ 
tils (Rich.), described from Mr Collie's luUes—(this animal wa» 
obtained in Behring's Straits, bj^ bo s|H*cim<m was brought home; 
it 18 allied to Armitolft- aiconfmms of Pallas); Arctomys caliaata^ 
Esclisclu pi. 0, a Hjiecics resemliling Arrlomys pruutosns of Pen¬ 
nant; and Sviurus ('olliiei (Rich.), from Stm Bias, California. 

We are furtlier inform<^ tliat in titis forthcoming Apjiendix, Mr 
Vigors eij^merates nearly 100 H)[)et ies of birds; but as the localities 
at wliich they were procunnl were not originally noted with preci¬ 
sion, it will be the more difn('ult to define the ranges of those which 
characterize the northern regions. 

Fejiy northern fishes were obUiiiied ; hut Mr Bonnet liasfunushed 
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Franklin’s first Journey, and in Dr Richardson’s “ Fauna 
Roreali.Atnericana,”—a work lately characterized as an 
“ admirable volume, which, while it conveys more sub¬ 
stantial information on the subject of Arctic zoology than 
any publication that has apj>eared since the time of Pen¬ 
nant, is also highly valuable as correcting the occasional er¬ 
rors of that excellent work, and adding all the most useful 
and interesting information which has been more recently 
acquired.”* 'I’he best account which we yet possess of 
the zoology of (ireenland is that of Otho Fabricius.'t' 
'I'lie ornithology of that country has likewise been ably 
illustrated b\ t'a])tain Sabine.* 

We shall now i)roceed to givi' a concise general view of 
the nature of the diilerent tracts of country of which we 
are afterwaol.s to describe the zoological productions, 
'rhis we shall do in conformity with the views so lucidly 
presented by ])r jticliardson.|| 

The Rocky .Mountains form the most interesting and 
prominent feature in the-physical geography of North 
.\merica. Though much nearer the western than the 
('a.stern shore of tliat great continent, they a|)pearto form, 
in relation to the distribution both of ]>lants and animals, 
a strongly-inarked line of demarcation, which presents a 
barrier to the progress or migration of many species. No 
doubt, the direction of this vast chaiti beitig from south 
to north, it lies in the line of, rather than at right angles 
to, the ustial course of migration, and therefore opposes 
it less formidable barricade than if it were stretched across 
the cotitinetit. As it is, however, the natural protluc- 
tions which occur on the plains otT difterent sides of this 
lengthened range e-xhibit a considerable., dissimilarity. 
Nature, under the regulation of the laws of Providence, 
has no doubt made many excej)tions to this rule in favour 
of species which occur on both sides of the chain; but 
the distribution both of plants and animals, if not regu¬ 
lated, is at least inoditied h/ the intervention of these 
mountains. 

I’his continuous chain, of which the loftiest peak at¬ 
tains to an elevation of 15,000 feet, stretches from Mexico 
in a north-west direction, and, pursuing a course nearly 

• Kdinbnrgli Review, No. KM!, p. 34(5. q- Fauna Groeniandica. 
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parallel with the ^ores die {‘acific Oc^n, terminates 
about die 70th degree of north latitude, to the westward 
of die mouth of the Mackenzie River, and within sight of 
the Arctic Sea. Though much inferior in height to die 
Andes of the southern continent, of which, however, in 
a general sense, .they may be regarded as the northern 
condnuation, they greatly exceed, in elevation the other 
mountain-chains of Nptth America. This, indeed, be¬ 
comes apparent from a consideration of the courses of die 
great rivers of the country, all of which, with the excep¬ 
tion of the lake-born St Lawrence, derive their sources 
and primary streams from the Rocky ^Mountains, how¬ 
ever Uifterent iiay be th^ direction in w'hieh their waters 
flow. The Columbia, Icir example, which falls into the 
Northern Pacific Ocean in flie 4(ith parallel, derives its 
primary streams from the western slopes of the same rocky 
chain, the eastern sides of which give rise to the waters of die 
Missouri, which, followir^ a south-easterly Snd southern 
direction, terminate their long»continueil course of 4o(J<) 
miles in the Gulf of Mexico. The Saskatchawan, in both 
its great branches, likewise flows from the eastern slojies of 
the Rocky Mountains, anti, uniting its streams a short way 
below Carlton House, it flow's through I.ake VVinipeg, and 
then, assuming the name of Nelson River, it empties itself, 
in the vicinity of Cape Tatnam, into Hudson’s Bay. 
In hke manner, the Mackenzie, which, in respect of size, 
may be regarded as the thinl river in North America 
(being inferior to the Missouri and St Lawrence alone), 
derives its two main branches, the Elk and Peace Rivers, 
from these mountains }■' and ere long, flowing northwards 
and in a north-westerly direction, it o|)ens its numerous 
mouths into the Polar Sea, after a course of nearly 201)0 
miles. It may be mentioned as a singular fact, that the 
Peace Rive* actually rises on the western side of the 
Rocky Mountain ridge, within .SOO yards of the source 
of the Tacootchesse, or Fraser’s River, which flows into ‘ 
the Strait of Georgia, on the western shore.* ' 

At a considerable distanoe below its issue from Great 
Slave Lake, and where the Mackenzie makes its first 
near appiWch to the Rocky Mountains, it is joined by 
a large stream which runs a Uttk to the northward of 
the Peace River, and flows along the eastern base of the 
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mountains. Tt was called the River of the Mountains by 
Sir Alexander Mackenzie; hut it has since, on account of 
its great magnitude, become more generally recognised 
by the traders under the name of the South Rraneh of 
the Alackenzie. 'J'he Mackenzie also receives several 
other large streams in the course of its seaward journey, 
and among others (ireat Rear Lake River, whose head¬ 
waters draw their source from the banks of the (’opjier- 
mine River, and Peel’s Kiver, which issues from the 
Rocky Mountains in latitude (i7". “ Immediately after 

the jnnetion of Pia-l’s Itiver,” Dr Richardson observes, 
“ the Mackenzie sejiarates into numerous branches, which 
flow to file; a through a great tlclLa composed of alluvial 
mud. lleii', from the richness of the soil, and from the 
river burstiiig its icy chains eom|)aratively very early in 
tlie season, and iirigating the low delta nith tlie warmer 
waters brought from countries ten or twelve tlegrees 
farther to the southward, trees flourish, and a more lux¬ 
uriant vegetation exists than in any jtlace in the same 
parallel on the N’orth American continent.”* In latitude 
OS'", there are many groves of handsome white spruce. 
,Hrs, and in latitude (it) , on the desolate shores of the 
Polar .Sea, dense and well-grown willow-thickets cover 
the flat islands; while currants and goosetierries grow on 
the drier hummocks. aeeom])anied by showy e|)ilobiums 
and perennial lupins. 'I'he inoo.se-deer, the heaver, and 
the American hare, follow this extension of a life-sus¬ 
taining vegetation, and the existence of these herbivorous 
animals induces a corresponding increase in the localities 
of wolves, foxes, and other predaPeous kituls. 

'I'he alKtve mentioneil arc the princiiial rivers which 
traverse the fur-countries of America. There are, how¬ 
ever, a few others of smaller size, the banks of which 
yielded their share of the natural history collections, and 
may therefore be briefly noticed. Hayes River takes 
its origin from the neighbourhood of Lake Winipeg, and, 
after running a course almost parallel to that of Nelson’s 
Uiver, it falls into the same quarter of Hudson’s Bay. 
Vork Factory, so freiiuently mentioned in the narratives 
of our northern expeditions, stands on the low alluvial 
point that separates the mouths of these two rivers. The' 
Missinnippi, or, as it is sometimes called, tlie English 
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River, Ms into Hudson’s Bay at Churchill. Its upj^ 
stream is denominated the Beaver River, and takes its 
rise from a small ridge of hills, intermediate between a 
bend of the Elk River and the northern branch of the 
Saskatchawan. Lastly, the Coppermine River derives 
its origin not far from the east end of Great Slave Lake, 
and pursuing a northerly course, already made familiar 
to our readers, it flows through the Barren Grounds into 
the Arctic Sea. It is inferior in size to several branches 
of the Mackenzie; and as there are few alluvial deposites 
along its banks, it is deficient in that comparative luxu¬ 
riance of v^tation which, along the banks of tlie Mac¬ 
kenzie, induces several species of herbivorous quadrupeds 
to seek a higher latitude than they elsewhere attain. Hid 
our limits permit we could dwell w'ith pleasure on this 
example of the interconnexion or mutual dependence of 
the links of a lengthened chain of facts in natural history. 

There are various practicable passages across the Rocky 
Mountains. Sir Alexander Mackenzie crossed diem in the 
year 17 93, at the head of the Peace River, between latitudes 
55“ and 56°. The same route was followed in 1806 by a 
party of the N orth-west Company, who went to form a set¬ 
tlement in New Caledonia. It is still occasionally used by 
the servants of the Hudson’s Bay Company. In the year 
1805, I,ewis and Clarke effecteil a passage at the head of 
the Missouri, in latitude 47°, on their way to the mouth 
of the Columbia. Dr Richardson informs us, that for 
several years subsequent to that period, the North-west 
Company were in the habit of crossing in latitude 5a^°, at 
the head of the north branch of the Saskatchawan, between 
which and one of the feeding streams of the Columbia 
there is a short portage; but of late years, owing to the 
hostility of the Indians, that route has been deserted, and 
the Hudson’s Bay Company, who now engross the whole 
of the fur-trade of that country, make use of a more length¬ 
ened portage between the northern branch of the Colum. 
bia and the Red Deer River, one of the branches of the 
Elk or Mackenzie. We are likewise informed that at¬ 
tempts have been recently made to effect a passage in the 
62d parallel of latitude; but although several ridges of the 
mountains were crossed, it does not appear that any 
stream flowing towards the Pacific was attained. 

The latest ioumeys across the Rocky Mountains with 
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Drummond and Douglas, two skilful and enterprising 
botanists, both belonging professionally to that high class 
of practical horticulturists for which Scotland has been 
long famous, and of which she is so justly proud. 

Mr Drummond acted in the capacity of assistant-natu. 
ralist to Sir .lohn Franklin’s second overland expedition, 
and it was to his unrivalletl skill in collecting, and inde¬ 
fatigable zeal, that Dr Hichardson was indebted for a large 
proportion both of the botanical and zoological collections. 
He continued at Cumberland House in IH‘25, and occupied 
himself collecting plants during the month of .July, after 
the main bod\ of the expedition had departed northwards. 
He then ascended the Saskatchawan for titiO miles, to 
Edmonton House, jH'rforming much of the journey on 
foot, and amassing objects of natural history by the way. 
He left Edmonton House on the 22d of September, and 
crossing a thickly-wooded swampy country to Hed Deer 
River, a branch of the Elk or Athabasca, he travelled 
along its banks until he reached the Rocky ^Mountains, 
the ground being by this time covered with snow. Hav¬ 
ing explored the portage-road for fifty miles acro.ss the 
mountains towards the Columbia River, he hiretl an 
Indian hunter, with whom he returned to the head of the 
Elk River, on which he jiassed the tvinter making col¬ 
lections, under privations which. Dr Richardson observes, 
“ would have effectually quenched the zeal of a less hardy 
naturalist.” He revisited the Columbia portage-road dur¬ 
ing the month of April lK2fi, and continued in that vi¬ 
cinity until the lOtli of August, after which he made a 
journey to the head-waters t)f th% Peace River, during 
which he suffered severely from famine. But nothing 
daunted, our enduring countryman, as soon as he had 
obtained a supply of provisions, hastened back to the 
Columbia portage, with the view of crossing to that river, 
and botanising for a season on its banks. However, when 
he had reached the west end of the portage, he was over¬ 
taken by letters from Sir ,Tohn Franklin, informing him 
that it was necessary to be at York Factory in 1827. He 
was therefore obliged to commence kis return, greatly to 
his own regret; for a transient view of the Columbia Wl 
stimulatetl his desire to investigate its natural treasures. 
“ The snow,” he observes, “ covered the ground too dee’Dlv 
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noticing the great superiority of the climate on the -west¬ 
ern side of that lofty range. From the instant the descent 
towards the Pacific commences, there is a visible improve¬ 
ment in die growth of timber, and the variety of forest- 
trees greatly increases. 'I’he few mosses that 1 gleaned 
in the excursion were so tine that I couhl not but deeply 
regret that I was unable to pass a season or two in that 
interesting region.” lie now reluctantly turned his back 
upon the mountains, and, returning by Fdmonlon House, 
where he spent some time, he joined Dr Richardson at 
t'arlton House, on his homeward journey. IMr Drum¬ 
mond’s collections on the mountains and plains of the 
Saskatehawan amounted to about 1500 species of plants. 
150 bird.s, 50 quadrupeds, and a considerable number ol' 
insects. He remained at t'arlton House for six weeks 
after Dr Richardson had left that place, and, descending 
to Cumberland House, he there met Captain Rack, whom 
be accompanied to Vork Factory. He had pre\ iou.sly, 
however, had the pleasure of being joined by a country¬ 
man and kindred spirit, l\Tr David Douglas, the other 
indefatigable collector to wh(;m we have already alluded. 
Mr Douglas had been engage{l in gathering plants foi- 
three years for the Horticultural Society, in North Cali¬ 
fornia and on the banks of the Columbia River. He had 
crossed the Rocky Mountains from the west-ward, at the 
head of the F.lk River, by the same i)ortage-road jire- 
viously traversed by Mr Drummond, and having spent 
a short time in visiting the Red River of I.ake Winijieg, 
he returned to Kngland along with Mr Dnnnmond by the 
w’ay of Hudson’s liay.* “ 'I’hus, a zone of at least two 
degrees of latitude in width, and reaching entirely across 
the continent, from the mouth of the Columbia to that 
of the Nelson River of Hudson’s Ray, has been exjdored 
by tw'O of the ablest and most zealous collectors that 
Kngland has ever sent forth ; wdiilc a zone of similar 
witlth, extending at right angles with the other from 
Canada to the Polar Sea, has been more cursorily ex¬ 
amined by the expeditions.”-!- 

• Theso enterprising men have been for a coiisi<ieriii>le ppritMl 
respectively engager! in a second journey of great extent, tlirongh 
yarioiis regions of Nortli America. Tlie cliflerent dojiurlments of 
natunil liistoiy' an* ex|x»cted to gain a rich liurvest l)y their zealou:* 

l.'l',,.. 
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That widely-extended tract of territory which lies to 
the eastward of the Kocky ^Mountains, and to the north 
of the Missouri and the (ireat Lakes, is now well known 
to the Hudson’s Bay traders, with exception of the shores 
of tlie Polar Sea, atid a corner, hounded to the westward 
by the t'op|)ennine lUver, (Ireat Slave, Athabasca, 
Wollaston, and Deer Lakes, to the southward by the 
t 'burchill oriMissiniiippi, and to the northward and east- 
'vard by the sea. When viewed under a zoological aspect, 
we find that this north-eastern corner, more particularly 
known under the name of the “ Barren (irounds,” carries 
its purely Arctic character farther to the south than any 
of the other meridians. This tery bare and desolate por¬ 
tion of America is almost entirely ile-stitute of wood, ex¬ 
cept along tlie banks of its larger rivers. The rocks of 
this district arc primitive, and rarely rise to such an ele¬ 
vation as to deserve the mtme of mountain-ridges, being 
rather an assemblage of low hills witli rounded summits, 
and more or k'ss preci]>itoiis sides. The soil of the nar¬ 
row valleys which sejtarate these bills is either an imper¬ 
fect |)eat-earth, affording nouri.shmenl to <lwarf birches, 
stunted willows, larches, and black spruce trees,—or, 
more genenilly, it is conniosed of a rocky debris, consist¬ 
ing of dry, coarse, ((inirtzose sand, unadapted to other ve¬ 
getation than that of lichens. The centres of the larger 
valleys are filled with lakes of limidd water, which are 
stored with fish, even though freipiently completely land¬ 
locked. .More generally, however, one of these lakes dis¬ 
charges its waters into another, through a narrow gorge, 
by a turbulent and raj>id streamy ami, indeed, most of 
the rivers which irrigate these barren grounds may al¬ 
most be viewed as a chain of narrow and connected lakes. 
The rein-deer or caribou, and the musk-ox, are the pre¬ 
vailing (iua<lrupeds of these unproductive wastes, wdiere 
the ahsence of fur-ltearing species has prevented any set¬ 
tlement by the traders. The only human inhabitants are 
the caribou-eaters,—a people composed of a few forlorn 
families of the Chipewyans. 

From the district above described, a belt of low priini. 
tive rocks extends to the northern shores of Lake Supe¬ 
rior. Dr Itichardson calculates its width at about aoo 
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the Barren Grounds in being well wooded. It is bounded 
to the eastward by a narrow strip of limestone, beyond 
which there is a flat, swampy, and partly alluvial district, 
forming the western shores of Hudson's Bay. This tract, 
from the western border of the low primitive tract just 
mentioned to the coast of Hudson’s Bay, has been named 
the Eastern District, and presents us with several ani¬ 
mals unknown to the higher latitudes. 

The Eastern District is bounded to the westward by a 
flat limestone deposite ; and a remarkable chain of lakes 
and rivers, such as the Lake of the Woods, Lake Wini- 
p^, Beaver I.ake, and the central ])ortion of Churchill or 
Missinnippi, all of which lie to the southward of the 
Methye Portage, marks the line of junction of the two 
formations. This district, which Dr Bichardson has 
named the Limestone Tract, is well wooded, and pro¬ 
duces the fur-bearing animals in great abundance. The 
white or Polar bear, the Arctic fox, the Hudson’s Bay 
lemming, and several other species disap]>ear, while 
their places are filled up by bisons, bats, and squirrels, 
unknown to the other regions. 

Intermediate between the limestone tract and the foot 
of the Rocky Mountains, there occurs a wide exjianse of 
what is called in America prairie land. So slight are the 
inequalities of its surface, that the traveller, while cross¬ 
ing it, is obligetl to regulate his course either by the com¬ 
pass or the observation of the heavenly bodies. The soil 
is tolerably fertile, though for the greater proportion dry 
and rather sandy. It supports, however, a tliick grassy 
sward, which yields an abundant pasture to innumerable 
herds of bison, and many sjrecies of deer; and the grizzly 
bear, the fiercest and most powerful of all tlie North 
American land.animals, properly so called, inhabits vari¬ 
ous portions of this wide-spread plain. Prairies of a si¬ 
milar aspect, and still greater extent, are known to bor¬ 
der the Arkansa and Missouri rivers. They are said to 
become gradually narrower to the northward, and in 
the southern portion of the fur-countries they extend for 
about fifteen degrees of longitude, from Maneetobaw, or 
Maneetowoopoo, and Winipegoos Lakes, to the base of 
the Rocky Mountains. These mamificent plains are par. 
tially intersected by ridges of low tiills, and also by seve- 
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ral streams, of which the banks are wooded; and towards 
the skirts of the plains many detached masses of finely- 
formed timber, and pieces of still water, are disposed in 
so pleasing and picturesque a manner, as to convey the 
idea rather of a cultivated English park than of an Ame¬ 
rican wilderness. There is, however, so great a deficiency 
of wood in the central parts of these plains, that “ the 
hunters,” says Dr Richardson, “are under the necessity 
of taking fuel with them on their journeys, or in dry 
weather of making their fires of the dung of the bison. 
To the northw'ard of the Saskatchawan, the country is 
more broken, and intersected by woody hills; and on tlie 
banks of the Peace River the jilains are of comparatively 
small extent, and are detacherl from each other by woody 
tracts: they terminate altogether in the angle lietween the 
River of the mountains and Great Slave Lake. The 
abundance of pasture renders these plains the favourite 
resort of various ruminating animals.”* 

The preceding summary brings us to the base of that 
vast and continuous chain already so often mentioned 
under the name of the Rocky Mountains. It is inhabited 
by many singular animals, some of which do not occur 
among the lower grounds on either side of the range. We 
have already stated our opinion regarding the character 
ami physical influence of this extended group, and as we 
shall ere long describe the most remarkable of its zoolo¬ 
gical productions, we shall in the mean time request the 
reader to ilescend with us towards the western or Pacific 
shores. There we find several iisteresting tracts of coun¬ 
try, w’ith the natural history of which we are, however, 
more imperfectly acquainted titan we should desire. 

The countries between the Rocky Mountains and the 
Pacific are in general of a more hilly nature than tliose 
already described to the eastward; but tlie upper branches 
of the Columbia are skirted by extensive plains, which 
present the same general character as those of tlie Mis. 
souri and Saskatchawan. New Caledonia extends from 
north to south about 500 miles, and from east to west 
about .350 or 400. Its central post at Stewart’s Lake is 
placed in north latitude 54^, and west longitude 125 de¬ 
grees. According to Mr Harmon, it contains so many 


Fauna Boreali-Americana, voL i., Introduction, p. 211. 
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lakes that about one-sixth of its entire surface is under 
water. The weatlier here is much milder than on the 
eastern side of the mountains,—an amelioration which is 
no doubt owing to the comparatively narrow extent of 
land which intervenes between the mountains aiul the 
sea.* However, for a few days during the depth of win¬ 
ter it must l)e “ pretty considerably” cold, as the thermo¬ 
meter is said to descend for a time to about thirty-two 
degrees lielow zero of Fahrenheit. Snow generally falls 
about the 1.5th of November, and disappears by the loth 
of May;+ from which the winter may l)e fairly inferred 
to l)e of shorter duration by atout one-third than it is in 
some places situated under the same latitude on the other 
side. 

The only remaining district of North America to which 
we need here allude, as falling within the scope of the 
present volume, is that forlorn region in the north-west 
corner of the continent, which forms the terminating por¬ 
tion of the vast Uussian dominions. Its shores have been 
coasted by Cook, Kotzebue, and Heechey ; but of its in¬ 
terior nature and productions we arc more sparingly in¬ 
formed. Dr Uiehardson, indeed, reports, from informa¬ 
tion given by the few Indians of Mackenzie's Uiver who 
have ever crossed the range of the Kocky itiountains in 
that northern quarter, that on their western side there is 
a tract of barren ground frequented by rein-deer and 
musk-oxen; and it may also be inferred, from the quan¬ 
tity of furs procured by the Russian Company, that woody 
regions, similar to such as exist to the eastward of the 
mountains, also occur iir this nortli-west corner of Ame¬ 
rica. 


* Kdinburgli Koview, No. lOti, j). .'foo. 

-f- .lournal of Voyages and Travels in the Interior of North 
America, between the lorty-.seventli and fifty-eighth degrees (»f hiti- 
tnde, by Daniel William Hui-mon, a [airtner in the North-West 
Company. Andover, ll!2(l. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

The Quadrupeds (if the T^orthern Reijions of America. 

Tnac(’ur:ici('.s <-('soma Hist(>rical Writors—No Atonkoys in Nortli 
Aniarifa - Itats — Slirawmica — (omihs Scalops, or Slirowmolo 
—Otliai Aiolos of Ainarira—'I'lif Star-tios<‘—A^arious Boars— 
DiHeron) i tijrjtaled QuatlrnptMl-s - 'file Canada Otter—The Sea- 
otler—'J'hr r)o;;'s and Wolves of .\ineriea—The h'oxes—The 
Beaver—I oo Musk-rat — Aleadon Alice and I.einminjrs—The 
Rocky AIount..in Xeotoma—The American Kieldmotise—The 
Afarmots—The Smiirrel Trihe—'file Canada Porcunine—The 
American Hare—'fhe l*olar Hare—3’he Prairie Hare—The 
l.ittle Chief Hare—(ienns Cervns—The fdk, or Afinise-tleer— 
'J’he Reiiwh-er—'J'he AVoodtand Carihoii—The Rocky Aloun- 
tain Slieep—The Rockv Alountain (joat—The. Bison, or Ameii- 
can Bulfalo—I'lie Alnsli-o.\. 

H.wiNti ill tlic jirecetling chaptt'r exhibited a general 
sketch of some of the prevailing features in the physical 
geography of the northeni countries of America, we shall 
now proceed to a more detailed and systematic account of 
their natural history. Rut, in the first place, we may 
notice a slight inaccuracy which prevails in regard to the 
comparative size of the ferine iiAabitants of tlie Old and 
New World. “ Nature,” says Dr Uohertson,* “ was not 
only less ])rolific in the New World, hut she appears 
likewise to have been less vigorous in her productions. 
The animals originally belonging to this quarter of the 
globe appear to be of an inferior race, neither so robust 
nor so tierce as those of the other continent. America 
gives birth to no creature of such bulk as to be comparetl 
with the elejihant or rhinoceros, or that equals the lion 
and tiger in strength anil ferocity. 'I he tajiir of Brazil, 
the largest cjuadruped of the ravenous tribe in the New 
World, is not larger than a calf of six months old. The 
puma and jaguar, the fiercest beasts of prey, which Eu- 

' In his History of A "vcry'y. 
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ropeans have inaccurately denominated lions and tigers, 
possess neither the undaunted courage of the former, nor 
the ravenous cruelty of the latter.* They are inactive 
and timid, hardly formidable to man, and often turn their 
backs upon the least ap]>earancc of resistance.t The 
same qualities in the climate of America which stinted 
the growth and enfeebled the spirit of its native animals, 
have proved pernicious to such as have migrated into it 
voluntarily from the other continent, or have been trans¬ 
ported thither by the Europeans.;}: The bears, the wolves, 
the deer of America, are not equal in size to those of the 
Old World.”|| Now this idea, tliat the quadrupeds of the 
New World are smaller than those of the Old, is correct, 
only in relation to the southern regions of each. I'he 
elephant and rhinoceros of India are of much more vast 
dimensions than the tapir and lama of South America ; 
but “ the bears, wolves, and deer” of North America are 
much larger tlian those of Europe, and the rej)tiles of 
that same quarter of the globe are infinitely larger than 
any which occur in corresponding latitudes of the ancient 
continent. Even in regard to the feline tribes which the 
great Scotch historian consi<lered as so inferior in tlie 
New World, perhaps there is less disparity than is usually 
supposed. Buffon’s observations on the “ cowardly tigers” 
of the new continent are known to be applic.able to the 
small species called the ocelot; and it is a.scertained that 
the real jaguar of the Orinoco sometimes leaps into the 
water and seizes the Indians in their canoes,—a practice 
not entirely consistent with the idea of its fearing the 
face of man. Let us puuse the following passages from 
the writings of HumboUlt:—“ The night was gloomy ; 
the Devil’s Wall and its denticulated rocks appeared 
from time to time at a distance, illumined by the burn¬ 
ing of the savannahs, or wrapped in ruddy smoke. At 
the spot where the bushes were the thickest, our horses 


• Buifon, Hist. Nat. tom. ix. p. fl7. Margravii Hist. Nat. Bra- 
zit, p. 221). 

-f Ibid. ix. 13, 203. Acosta, Hist. lib. iv. c. 34. Pisonis Hist, 
p. 0. Herrera, dec. 4, lib. iv. c. 1, lib. x. c. 13. 

X Churchill, v. p. 691. Ovallc, Uelut. of Chili. Churchill, iii. 
p. 10. Sdbimario de Oviedo, c. 14—22. Voyaire du Des Mar. 
ehais, iii. 299. 

II Bufiou, Hist. Nat. ix. 103. Kalm’s Travels, i. 102. Biet. 
Voj. de France Equinox, p. 339. 
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were frighteneil by the yell of an animal that seemed to 
follow us closely. It was a large jaguar that had roamed 
for three years among these mountains. He had con¬ 
stantly escaped the pursuit of the boldest hunters, and 
had carried oft" horses and mules from the midst of en¬ 
closures ; but, having no want of food, had )iot yet attacked 
men. Tlie negro who conducted us uttered wild cries. 
He thought he should frighten the jaguar ; but these 
means were of course without effect. The jaguar, like 
the wolf of Europe, foUow's travellers even when he w'ill 
not attack them : the wolf in the open fields and in un- 
shelteral places, the jaguar .skirting the road, and ap¬ 
pearing only at intervals between the bushes.”* The 
same illustrious observer also remarks,—“ Near the .loval 
nature assumes an awful and savage aspect. We there 
saw the largest jaguar we had ever met with. The na¬ 
tives themselves were astonished at its prodigious length, 
which surpassed that of all the tigers of India I had seen 
in tile collections of Europe.”+ 

The first fact to which we shall here allude is one of a 
negative character, viz. the entire absence of the monkey 
triiie, commonly called the Qaadriimanous order, from 
the countries of our present disquisition. The climate is 
too rigorous and variable for that “ pigmy people.” 

Of the next order, the CheiropUrra or bats, there are 
several North American species, of which we shall here 
name only the Vespertilio subulatus of Say, a smaU- 
bodied species, common near the eastern base of the Rocky 
Mountains, on the upper branchifs of the Peace River and 
Saskatchawan. 

The slender and delicately-formed tribe of shrewmioe 
are well known in America. Eorster’s shrew {Sorex For- 
tteri, Rich.) is widely spread over the whole of the fur- 
countries as far as tlie sixty-seventh degree of north lati¬ 
tude ; and wherever the snow is sufficiently firm to retain 
the impression, its little footmarks are seen throughout 
the dreary winter. Dr Richardson often traced its path* 
to the top of a stalk of grass, by which it appeared to 
descend from the surface of the deep snow; but ne always 
sought in vain for its habitation beneatli. This is tM 
sm^est quadruped with wliich the Indians are acquaint- 
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ed, and they carefully preserve its skin in their conjuring- 
bags. It has been a source of won<ler and admiration 
how the vital power should preserve its delicate limbs 
from freezing in a country where the winter temperature 
sinks to fifty degrees l)elow zero. Of this species the tail 
is of a square form, and of the same length with the head 
and body, which together measure rather more than a 
couple of inches. The ears are short and "furry, the back 
is of a clove-brown colour, and the under parts are i)ale 
yellowish-brown. 

A singular animal (classed umler the genus Sralop.i of 
Cuvier) is known to tlie American naturalists by the name 
of shrewmole. It has a thick cyiindrical body, resem¬ 
bling that of the common mole, without any distinct 
neck. Its limbs are very short, and ap[)ear remarkably 
so in consequence of their being enveloped in tlie skiti of 
the body as far as the wrists and ankle-joints. Tlie snout 
is linear and moveable, and ])rojects above the third of an 
inch beyond the incisive teeth. The eyes are concealetl 
by the fur, and are so exceedingly small, according to Dr 
tiodman, that the aperture of the skin is just large enough 
to admit the entrance of an ordinary-sized human hair. 
The paws closely resemble those of the European mole, 
and the fur has the same rich velvety appearance. It is 
of a brownish-black colour, with a slight chestnut tinge 
upon the forehead, and somewhat jtaler on the throat. 

Considerable confusion exists in the history of the Ame¬ 
rican moles, and it is still a matter of doubt whether any 
true mole (of the genus Talpti) inhabits the New World, 
“ Before the sun rose,’** says Sir Alexaniler Mackenzie, 
“our guides summoned us to proceed, when we de¬ 
scended into a Iteautiful valley, watered by a small river. 
At eight we came to the termination of it, when we saw a 
great number of moles.”* Now, in this country, though 
moXe-hilh are abundant, it seldom happens that we see of 
the creatures themselves more than one at a time, and 
even that but rarely. From this it may perhaps be in¬ 
ferred that the species are distinct. However, the one 
which we have described above is frequent on the banks 
of the Columbia and the neighbouring coasts of the Pa- 


* Voyages from Montreal, on the river St Lawrence, through the 
Continent of North America, to the Frozen ami Pacific Oceans, 
p. 314. 
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cific. Arcoriling to I.,cwis and Clarke, “ it differs in no 
respect from the species so eonimon in the I'nited States.”* 
'I'he northern range of the shrewinole is still unknown. 
It is sup|>osed not to advanct: beyond the fiftieth degree 
of latitude, because its favourite food consists of earth¬ 
worms, which are unknown in the eountrie.s of Hudson’s 
liav, although it may probably reach a somewhat higher 
latitude along the milder I'acitic shores. Its general ha¬ 
bits resemble those of our own kind. It is a subterranean 
ilweller. excavates galleries, throws up mounils, and feeds 
on insects. 'I’his species is said to have the singular cus¬ 
tom of coming to the surface r.rai-t/i/ (it noon. A domes¬ 
ticated individual kejit hy IMr 'I'itian I’ealc was lively, 
playful, ami familiar;—it would follow the hand of its 
t’ee<lcr hy 'l.e scent, and then, after burrowing for a short 
distance in "he loose earth, and making a small circuit, 
would return . g.ain for a supjily of food. It fed on 
fresh meal, cither cooked or raw, anil was observed to 
drink freclv.+ 

.\nothcr singvdar subterranean s))ecics is the long-tailed 
mole of IVim.ant {('onih/lnni lonijii-iiniintn. Harlan). The 
length of this animal, exclusive of the tail, is nearly five 
inches. It is covered with a hrownish-hlack velvety coat 
of fur, and the extremity of its snout is furnished with a 
cartilaginous fringe of eighteen rays, with two short bifid 
ones iKMieath the nostrils. It is from these appendages 
that it has obtained the name of .ttnr-mi.se. S|iecimens 
were transmitted to the /oological Society from IMoose 
factory, I ludson’s liay. It is called nasjmsK-lmsic hy the 
Salteur Indians. 

We come now to the groti]) of liears (genus I’runs), 
which includes the largest and most ])owerful of the Ame¬ 
rican beasts of jney. It is natural to suppose that ani¬ 
mals of almost gigantic size, of great strength, and fero¬ 
cious habits, would be too formidable and dangerous to 
the human race to remain unknown in any of their distin¬ 
guishing characteristics. Yet the specific differences of 
the black and brown bears of Kurope and America are 
still insufficiently illustrated. Both continents produce a 
black bear and a brown one,—the adiite or I’olar bear is 

• 'JVavrIs to tlu* Source oCtIfe iMis.souii Kiver, vol. iii. 42. 

+ American Natural lli^torv, bv John I). Godmuny M. D., vol. i. 
p. 114. ' ' 
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common to the northern latitudes of each, while America 
alone is inhabited by the pirizzly bear, I7rsus ferox. 

The black liear of the New M'^orld Amerira- 

nus) has a more arched forehead than tlie analogous spe¬ 
cies of Europe. Its nose is continued on the same line 
with the forehead, and is also somewhat arched, which 
proiluces one of its most striking physiognomical charac¬ 
ters. Its ears are higli. oval, rounded at the tips, and 
are placed .wide apart from each other. Its fur is long, 
straight, black, and shining, with the e.xception of a large 
pale yellowish-brown spot on each side of the muzzle. 
The bare extremity of the nose is more obliquely truncat¬ 
ed than that of the brown liear, and the jialnis and soles 
of the feet are eomparatively shorter than in that species. 
This is the least of the American bears, and seldom ex¬ 
ceeds five feet in length. Its dispo-sition is also milder, 
and its diet consists of a greater proportion of vegetable 
substances. It feeds on various kinds of roots and wdld 
berries, as well as on insects, eggs, birds, quadrupeds, and 
fish. In short, it may In* said to \k omnivorous, like the 
rest of its congeners, with this difference, that when it 
happens to be amply supplied with a favourite vegetable 
food, it will pass the carcass of a deer or other quadruped 
untouched. It may be characterized as rather a timid 
animal, and seldom ventures to face a human foe, unless 
when hemmed into a corner, or einlxddened by the strength 
of parental affection. Its speed is generally said not to 
be very great ; but Dr Richardson states that he has seen 
a black bear make off with a rapidity that would have 
baffled the fleetest runne'e,'and ascend a nearly perpendi¬ 
cular cliff with a facility “ that a cat might envy.” 

This species, when resident in the fur.countries, sleeps 
throughout the winter, generally under a fallen tree, after 
having scraped away a portion of the soil. The first 
heavy fall of snow covers it up, and secures it from an 
undue intensity of cold. In regard to distribution, it is 
widely spread over all the wooded districts of America, 
from Carolina to the Arctic Sea, and across the whole of 
the continent from east to west. It is, however, less 
abundant near the seacoasts than in the interior coun¬ 
tries. “ The skin of a black bear, with the fur in prime 
order, and the claws appended, was at one period worth 
from twenty to forty guineas, and even more; but at 
oresent the demand for them is so small, from their be- 
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ing little used cither for muffs or hammercloths, that the 
best, I believe, sell for less than forty shillings.”* 

As both the black and grizzly bears vary greatly in the 
colour of their coals, according to age and season, the 
su|)|)osed brown bear of America is alleged by some to 
have arisen from one or other of these variations. From 
iiujiiiries made by Dr Hicharilson throughout an extent 
of ten degrees of latitude, from Lake Superior to Great 
Slave Lake, he could not ascertain that the natives of 
these districts were aeiiuaintcd with more than two spe¬ 
cies of land l)ear, viz. the one above described, and the 
grizzly species. He found, how'ever, that the barren 
lands which lie to the north and east of Great Slave 
Lake, and stretch thence to the Polar .Sea, are frequent¬ 
ed by a bear which differs from those species, and pre¬ 
sents a iieai i r ,-illinity to the brown bear of the Scan¬ 
dinavian peninsiiia. Its general colour is dusky (some¬ 
times yeilowish) brown, and the shoulders and flanks are 
frequently covered during the summer season with long 
pale-tipped hairs. This is no doubt the grizzly bear of 
Ucarne, though quite distinct from the kind now more 
familiarly known under that appellation. The Indians 
greatly dread the IJarreii Ground bear, and avoid burning 
bones, lest the smell should attract so unwelcome a visiter. 
It is narrated, that as Keskarrah, an old Indian, was one 
day seated at the door of his tent near Fort Flnteriirise, a 
large bear suddenly made its appearance on the opposite 
bank of a small stream, and remained stationary for some 
time, curiously eyeing the old gentleman, and apparently 
deliberating whether to eat himsup at that moment or 
wait till supper-time. Keskarrah, thinking himself in 
great jeopardy, and having no one to assist him but a 
wife as old as himself, immediately gave utterance to the 
following oration:—“ Oh, bear! I never did you any 
harm ; I have always had the highest respect for you and 
your relations, and never killed any of them except 
through necessity: go away, good bear, and let me alone, 
and I promise not to molest you.” Bruin instantly took 
his de])arture; and the orator, never doubting that he 
owed his safety to his eloquence, on his arrival at die fort 
frequently favoured the company with his speech at full 
length. In the stomach of one of these animals which 


' Fauna Boreali-Americana, vol. i. ij. 20. 
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I)r Richardson dissected, he found the remains of a seal, 
a marmot, a large quantity of the long sweet roots of 
some Astragali and Hvdysaru, with some wild berries 
and a little grass. 

The third American species of this genus wliicli we re¬ 
quire to notice is the true grizzly bear, or Umis frrox. 
He does not ])resent a very amiable aspect. 

This is the most formidable animal of the North Ame¬ 
rican continent. M'hcn full grown it equals the size of 
the larger Polar licars, and is not only more active, but of 
a fiercer and more vindictive disposition. Its strength 
is so great that it will drag the carcass of a buttalo weigh¬ 
ing a thousand pounds. The following story of its prowess 
is well authenticated:—A party of voyagers had bei'ii oc¬ 
cupied all day in tracking a canoe up the Saskatebawan, 
and had seated themselves around a hre during the even¬ 
ing twilight. They were engaged in the agreeable task 
of preparing their supper, when a huge grizzly liear 
sprung over the canoe which they ha<l tilted Iteliiml 
them, and seizing one of the party by the shoulder, car¬ 
ried him off. The remainder fled in terror, with the sole 
exception of a nietif, named Bourasso, who, grasping bis 
gun, followed the bear as it was deliberately retreating 
with the man in its mouth. He called out to bis unfor¬ 
tunate comrade that he was afraid of bitting him if befiretl 
at the liear; but the latter entreated him to fire instantly. 
Ijecause the animal was squeezing him to death. On this 
he took a steady aim, and lotlgetl his ball in the body of 
the brute, which immediately dropped its original j>rey, 
that it might revenge .'tself upon Bourasso. He, how¬ 
ever, escaped, though with difficulty, and the monster 
soon after retreated into a thicket, where it was supi>osed 
to have died. But fear prevailed over every other feeling, 
and no one thought it necessary too curiously to inquire. 
The rescued man was found to nave had his arm fractur¬ 
ed, and to have been otherwise severely bitten; however, 
he afterwards recovered. We are informed by Dr Rich¬ 
ardson, that a man is now living in the vicinity of Eii- 
inonton House who was attacked by a grizzly bear, which 
suddenlji sprung out of a thicket and scalped him by a 
single scratch of its tremendous claws, laying bare the 
.skull, and pulling tlowm the skin of the forehead (piite 

over the eves. Assistiince beino at ban<l the bear was 
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virtual attackert was left in a most unfortunate and pain¬ 
ful predicament, for tile scalp not beinp; properly replaced 
in time, lie lost his sight (although his eyes remained un- 
injureil), owing to the fixing and hardening of that 
skinny veil. 

Mr Drummond, whose botanical trip to the Rocky 
Alountains we have already narrated, freijuently met with 
these ilisagrecahle eoni])anions. M'hen he hajipened un¬ 
intentionally to come suddenly upon them, they would 
rear themselves upright on their hind legs, and utter a 
loud, harsh, and rapid breathing. From what is known 
of the hahits of these animals, it is certain that, had he 
lost his presence of mind and attempted to flee, he would 
have been jiursued, overtaken, and torn to pieces. But 
tile hold Forfar-niaii stood his ground to an inch, and 
lieating a huge botanical box, made of tin, his discorilant 
music so asiounded the grizzly monsters, that, after eyeing 
tile Scottish Orpheus for a few minutes, they generally 
wheeled to the right about and galloped away, lie was, 
however, once attacked by a female who was attended by 
her cubs. ()n this occasion his gun unfortunately missetl 
tire; hut he kept her at hay with the butt-end till some 
gentlemen of the Huilson’s Bay Company, with whom he 
was at that time travelling, came up to his assistance, 
and they succeeded in driving her off. On another occa¬ 
sion he observed a male caressing a female, and soon after 
die loving eoujile came towards him, but whether by ac¬ 
cident or design he was uncertain. However, he thought 
there was no great harm in cliinbing a tree, and as the 
I'emale tlrew near, he very ungaftantly fired at and mor¬ 
tally wounded her. As usual in such cases, she uttered 
some loud screams, which threw the male into a most fu¬ 
rious rage, and he rcareil himself up against the trunk of 
the tree on which Mr Drummond was ])erche(l, no doubt 
wishing himself, if not, like the Scotch baronet’s bird, in 
two places at one time, at any rate in some other quarter 
of the world than that which he then occupied. How¬ 
ever, it is fortunately so orriaineil that grizzly liears either 
won’t or can’t climb, and the female in the mean while 
having retired to a short distance, lay down, and the male 
proceeding to condole with her, Mr Drummond shot him 
too. All things considered, this was probably his most 
prudent course. 

The geographical distribution of this species is exten- 
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sive. According to Lieutenant Pike, it extends south, 
ward as far as Mexico,* ami it is known to inhabit the 
Roeky ^Mountains and their eastern plains, at least as far 
as the sixty-first degree of north latitude, and in the last- 
named districts it occurs most freijuently in such woody 
regions as are interspersed with open prairies and grassy 
hills.t 

Although unwilling to detain our readers much longer 
in such uncouth coni])any, we cannot close our account of 
American bears without a short record of the white or 
Polar species,—the Ursnx mnritinnis of naturalists. 'I’his 
great prowler of the Arctic snows attains to a higher 
latitude than any other known (|ua(lruj)ed, and dwells 
indeed by preference 

“ In thrilling n'gions nf’tliirk-rihlMHl ice.” 

Its southern limit airpe.Trs to be somewhere about the fifty- 
fifth parallel. It is well known at ^■ork Factory, on the 
southern shore of Hudson’s Ray, more especially during 
the autumn season, to which it is liable to be drifted tlur- 
ing summer from the northward on the ice. It is a truly 
ice-haunting and maritime sjrecies, and occurs along a vast 
extent of shore over the Arctic regions, never entering 
into wooded countries except by accident during the pre¬ 
valence of great mists, nor showing itself at more than 
a hundred miles’ distance from the sea. Indeed it rarely 
travels inland more than a few miles, because it is a strong 
and persevering swimmer, and probably feels conscious 
that when removed from its accustomed element it loses 
the advantage of its opn peculiar and most powerful 
locomotive energies, 'i'he Polar bear is well known in 
(ireenland, Spitzbergen, and Nova Zembla, and was met 
with by Captain Parry among the North (leorgian Islands. 
It seems, however, to decrease in numbers to the west¬ 
ward of Melville Island. In proof of this it may lie men¬ 
tioned that Dr Richardson met with none between the 
mouths of the Alackenzie and Coppermine Rivers; and 

* Travels on the Missouri and Arkansaw, edited by Mr Rees. 
Condon, laU. 

f The .s|K!cimen in the Kdinhnrgh Museum (ol’ which I have 
published a coloured representation tui the twenty-first jtlate of tite 
iirst volume df‘ my “ Illustrations of Ztsdogv”) wtts killed on the 
plains at Carlton House in its second year. Its claws are black. 
In a mature condition these wemHuisare white, and necklaces made 
of them are much prized by the Indian warriors as proofs of prowess. 
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the Esquimaux informed Ca])tain Franklin that white 
bears very rarely visited the eoast to the westward of the 
JVlaekenzie. Alonj; the Asiatic shores, on the other hand, 
they are not recorded as occurriii}' to the eastward of the 
Tgchukotzkoi Noss.‘ Neither were they seen hy Cap¬ 
tain lieechey during his recent voyage to the Icy Cape, 
altliougli their skins api)ear to have iteen jirocured amongst 
other jieltry from the natives on the coast of Ilothani* * * § s 
Inlet, Kotzebue’s Sound.'!' It thus ap))ears that this great 
maritime species occurs very generally along all the frozen 
shores within the Arctic Circle, with the exception of about 
tliirty-five degrees of longitude on either side of Point 
Beechey, in which it is coniparatitely rare; and that in 
Hud.son’s l!ay, and along the northern coast of Labrador, 
and the nearer portions of East and West (Treenland, it 
occurs no' tinfrequently six or eight degrees to the south 
of the .\rctic Circle.J 

W'e deem it unnecessary to descrilw the external cha¬ 
racters or appeaiance of this familiarly-known aniinal.|| 

Passing over the racoon {Priin/on /otnr), the American 
badger (A/c/m Lahraduria), the wolverene {Ouh liu\cus), 
tile common wca.sel tui/</(irix), the ermine or 

stoat(A/.ecHiine«), the vison-weasel {31. risoit), the pine- 
martin {M. marti’t.), the pekan or tisher {31. CuiKtrfcu.vi.s), 
and the Hudson’s Bay skunk {3fij)liitiii Atiiericaiia), we 
shall devote a page to the history of the American otters. 

'Phe Canada otter {Lutra Cdnadetmin of Sabine§) fre¬ 
quents the neighbourliood of falls and rapids during the 
winter season; and, when its acAistomed haunts are frozen 
up, it will travel a great way over the snow in search of 
open water. In its food and habits it bears a close re- 


• Arctic Zoology, vol. i. {). <12. 

Narrative of a Voyage to the I’acific and Behring’s Stmits> to 
co-o|M'rate witli the Polar Exiieditions. London^ Idol. 

^ Edinburgh Review, No. ltM», 344. 

{| One of’ the finest sj>eeimens in iMirope is preserved in the 
Kdinbiirgh College Museum. It was shot during one of Sir Ed¬ 
ward Parry's ex|H‘ditions, and was transmitted to Professor Jame¬ 
son by order of the Lords of the Admiralty.—For anecdotes illus¬ 
trating the history and liabits of the Polar bear, we beg to refer 
tbe reader to the First Volume of the Edinburgh Cabinet Library, 
entitled “ Discovery and Adventure in the Polar Seas and Re¬ 
gions.” 

§ Appendix to Franklin’s F'irst Journey, p. 053. 
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semblance to the European species, but it may be dis¬ 
tinguished by the fur on the belly being of the same shin¬ 
ing brown colour as that on the back. It is also a much 
larger animal, and has a proportionately shorter tail. 

The sea-otter (iMtra vuirina) Itelongs to the subgenus 
Enhydra of Dr Fleming.* It exhibits the manners rather 
of a seal than of a land animal. It resides chiefly in tlie 
water; and, according to Pennant, has been sometimes 
met with more than a hundred leagues from shore. It is 
distinguished from the fresli-water s])ecies, among other 
characters, by the larger size and greater strength of its 
fore paws. The fur varies in beauty according to the age 
and condition of the animal. Those in Itigliest estimation 
have the belly and throat interspersed witli brilliant silver 
hairs, while the other parts consist of a thick black coat, 
with a silky gloss of extreme fineness. 

We have now to notice the wolves and dogs of America. 
The fonner may he calleil wild-dogs, and some of the 
latter are little better than seini-domestieated wolves, ^\'e 
shall not here enter into tlie ([uestion of the s|)ecific iden¬ 
tity or distinction of the European and American species. 
The large brown wolf, descrila'd by Lewis and ('larke 
as inhabiting not only the Atlantic eonntries but the 
borders of the Pacific and the mountains in the vicinity 
of the Columbia Kiver, a[)pears to form the closest ap¬ 
proximation to the wolf of the Scandinavian Aljis and 
the Pyrenees. It is not found on the ilissouri to the 
westward of the Platte. A\’olves were extremely nume¬ 
rous in some of the coui'tfies traversed by our overland 
expeditions. They varied greatly in colour; some being 
pure white, others totally black, but the greater proi)or- 
tion were characterized by a mixture of gray, white, and 
brown. Dr Uichardson is of ojnnion that, however colour¬ 
ed, they possess certain characters in common in which 
they differ from the European race. “ On the Barren 
Grounds, througli which the Coi)permine Uiver flows, I 
had more than once an opportunity of seeing a single wolf 
in close pursuit of a rein-deer; and I witnessed a chase 
on Point Lake when covered wdtb ice, which terminated 
in a fine buck rein-deer being overtaken by a large white 
wolf, and disabled by a bite in the flank. An Indian, 
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who was concealcil on tlic horilers of tlie lake, ran in and 
cut the deei 's throat with his knife, the wolf at once re¬ 
linquishing his ])rey and sneaking off. In the chase the 
poor deer urged its flight by great houn<ls, which for a 
time exeeedeil the speed of the wolf; hut it stopped so 
frequently to gaze oil its relentless enemy, that the latter, 
toiling on at a ‘ long gallop,’ with its tongue lolling out 
of its mouth, gradually came iq). After each hasty look, 
tile poor deer redouhled its efforts to escape; but, either 
exhausted by fatigue, or enervated by fear, it became, 
just liefore if was overtaken, scarcely able to keep its feet.”* 
A wolf seldom fails to attack, and can easily run down a 
fox, if it pc'ceives it at any considerable distance from 
its cover, and it bears it off in its mouth without any aji- 
parent diinii ution of its speed, if it be at that time jier- 
ceived ami pursued by the hunters. 'I'hougb cruel and 
bloodfhiist' . and even at times bold in search of food 
when severi'ly pressed by famine, the wolf is on the whole 
a timid and fearful animal. .V handkerchief tied to a 
tree, or a distend, d liladder dangling in the air. is sufficient 
to keep a whole herd at a respectful distance. However, 
during Dr Kichardson's residence at ( umlierland House 
in IS'iO, a wolf which had been for some time [irowling 
about the fort, and was siqiposed to hat e been driven off 
by a wound of a musket-ball, returned .after nightfall 
and carried off a dog from among about fifty of his 
companions, all of whom howled most lamentably, but 
wanted courage to rescue their unfortunate comrade. In 
die northern countries of .Vmerica many wolves suffer 
dreadfully from famine, and not unfrequeiitly perish of 
hunger during severe seasons. 

The individual here figured from the fine s]>ecimen 
in the Kdinburgh Museum, was found lying dead on the 
snow near Fort Franklin. It had been observed prowling 
about the Indian huts in the vicinity of the fort a few 
days preceding; and its extreme emaciation and the 
enqitiness of its interior showed clearly that it had died 
from hunger. Captain Hyon describes the wolves of 
Melville Peninsula as comparatively fearless. One after¬ 
noon a fine dog strayed a short way ahead of its master, 
when five wolves made a suilden and unexix'cted rush, 
and devoured it in so incredibly short a time, that before 
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Mr Elder, who witnessed the attack, could reach the 
scene of action, the dog had disappeared, with the excep¬ 
tion of the lower part of a leg. They frequently came 
alongside the frost-bound ship, and one night broke into 
a snow-hut, and carried away a brace of Esquimaux dogs, 
which appeared to have made a considerable resistance, 
as the ceiling was sprinkled with blood anti hair. The 
alarm was not given till the mortal strife hatl terminated, 
and when they were tired at, one of the wolves was oIj- 
served to take up a dead dog in his mouth, and to set otf 
with it at an easy canter, although its weight was sup- 
po.sed to be equal to his own.* 

The dusky W'olf described in Godman’s Natural His¬ 
tory is regarded aaa distinct species by Mr Say ;t and 
tlie black variety is also considered by some authors as 
entitled to specific separation. The not unfrequent oc¬ 
currence of black individuals in the litter of the gray and 
brown wolves, seems, however, rather to jioint out the 
probability of this ditterence of colour Iteing merely an 
accidental variation. 

But the prairie wolf {Canin htrntis) is undoubtedly a 
distinct and well-defined sjtecies. It hunts in i>acks, and 
is an animal of great swiftness. It occurs on both sides 
of the Bocky IMountains; but is less numerous on the 
banks of the Columbia than in the plains of the Missouri 
and Saskatchawan. M’hen the hunters on the bunks of 
the latter river discharge their muskets at any kind of 
game, great numbers of the prairie wolf are sometimes 
seen to start from holes in the earth, and keep a look-out 
with a view to secure tht offals of the slaughtered animal. 
With the exception of the prong-horned antelope there 
is probably no swifter quadruped in America than the 
prairie wolf. 

These fierce and unreclaimed animals conduct us na¬ 
turally to the domesticated tribes of the canine race, of 
which there are several remarkable varieties in the north¬ 
ern regions of America. We can here afford space only 
for a few lines regarding the Hare Indian, or Mackenzie 
River dog {Canis familiaris, var. lagopui). The front 
figure of the annexed cut represents his external aspect. 

This domestic variety, as far as Dr Richardson could 


• I.yonVs Private .Journal. 

■f Long’s Expedition to the Bocky Mountains. 
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learn, appeared to be cultivated only by the Hare Indians, 
and other tribes frequenting the borders of the Great 
Slave Lake, and the banks of the Mackenzie. It is too 
small and slight to serve as a beast of draught or other 
burden, and is conse()uently used solely in the chase. It 
is an animal of a playful and affectionate disposition, 
easily conciliated by kindness. It has a mild counte¬ 
nance, a demure expression, a small head, slender muzzle, 
erect ears, and eyes somewhat oblique. Its legs are rather 
slender, the feet broad and hairy, the tail bushy, and for 
the most |)art curled over the right hip. It may Ite cha¬ 
racterized as bearing the same near relation to the jtrairie 
wolf as the I 'squimaux dog does to the great gray wolf 
of America. Indeed the whole of the canine republic in 
these i)arts o;' America are of very wolfish habits. For 
exam|)le tlu larger dogs which onr expedition purchased 
at Fort I'ranklin for the purposes of draught, were in the 
habit of (mrsuing the Hare Indian dogs in order to de¬ 
vour them ; hut the latter fortunately far outstripped the 
others in s|)ecd. A young pnpl'y. which Dr Hichardson 
purchased from the flare Indi.ans, became greatly at¬ 
tached to him. and when about seven months old, ran on 
the snow, by the side of his sledge, for 900 miles, without 
suffering from fatigue. “ During this march it frequent¬ 
ly, of its own accord, carried a small twig or one of my 
mittens for a mile or two ; but although very gentle in 
inaTiners, it showed little aptitude in learning any of the 
arts which the Newfoundland dogs so s))eedily acquire of 
fetching and carrying tvhen ordered. This dog was kill¬ 
ed and eaten by an Indian on •the Saskatchaw'an, who 
pretended that he mistook it for a fox.” 

The flesh of dogs is much esteemed by the Canadian 
voyagers, and by several of the Indian tribes. The Chi- 
pewyans, however, who deem themselves descended from 
a dog, hold the practice of using it as an article of food in 
great abhorrence. 

There are many species of fox in North America. The 
American red fox {Cants fulvvs) inhabits the wootly 
districts of the fur-countries, and from thence about 8000 
of the skins are annually imported into F.ngland. Pennant, 
and many other authors of last cenOiry, regarded the spe¬ 
cies as identical with the common European kind; from 
which, however, it was shown by M. PaJisot de Beauvois 
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to be quite distinct. The American species is distin. 
guished by its longer an<l finer fur, and more brilliant 
colouring. Its cheeks are rounder—its nose thicker, 
shorter, and more truncated—its eyes are nearer to each 
other, and its feet are in general much more woolly be¬ 
neath. The reil fox has a finer brush, ami is altogether 
a larger animal than the European ; yet it does not pos¬ 
sess the continuous speed of the latteT; it seems to ex¬ 
haust its strength almost at the first burst, and is then 
overtaken without much difficulty, either by a mounted 
huntsman or a wolf. The cross fox {(\ (Irciixxntun), 
and the hlack or silver fox ((’. nr()i‘nt(iliit>),VLTQ considered 
by some as distinct species, white others, probably with 
greater correctness, view them in the light of local or ac¬ 
cidental varieties. Besides these we may name as Ameri¬ 
can species, the kit-fox (^C. nucreo-argriitalux), and the 
Arctic fox, commonly so called (^C. /iiyopiix). 'I’he latter 
occurs also in the Old World. 

Several kinds of lynx inhabit North America; but we 
shall not here enter on their history. 

We cannot, however, so slightly pass the beaver of these 
northern regions {Caxtor fiber, Americanux), one of the 
most valuable and noted of <)uadrupeds. Its description is 
contained in almost every book of natural history ; and 
we shall therefore confine ourselves in this place to such 
particulars as illustrate its general habits, .\sthe history 
of this animal given by Ileame has been characterized by 
competent authority as the most accurate which has yet 
been presented to the public, we shall here abridge it for 
the benefit of our readers. 

As the beaver not only furnishes an excellent food, hut 
is highly valuable for the sake of its skin, it naturally at- 
tractetl the particular attention of the last-named traveller. 
The situation of beaver-houses was found to be various. 
When the animals are numerous, they inhabit lakes, ponds, 
and rivers, as well as those narrow creeks which connect the 
lakes together. Generally, however, they prefer flowing 
waters, probably on account of the advant^es presented 
by the current in transporting the materials of their dwell¬ 
ings. They also prefer deepish water, no doubt because 
it affords a'better protection from the frost. It is when 
they build in small creeks or rivers, the waters of which 
are liable to dry or be drained off, that they manifest that 
5 
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beautiful instinct with wliich Providence has gifted them, 
—the formation of dams. 'I'liese differ in shape according 
to their particular localities. When the water has little mo¬ 
tion the dam is almost straight; when the current is con¬ 
siderable it is curved, With its convexity towanls the stream. 
The materials made use of arc drift-wood, green willows, 
birch, and poplars; also mud and stones intermixed in such 
a manner as must cviilcntly contribute to the strength of 
till' dam ; but tlierc is no particular method observed, ex¬ 
cept that the work is carried on with a regular swee]), and 
all the parts are ma<le of eq ual strength. “In places which 
have been long frequented by beavers undisturbed, their 
dams, liy ti. cpient repairing, become a solid bank, capable 
of resisting a great force both of ice and water ; and as tite 
willow, popi .r, and birch, generally take root and shoot up, 
they by di grees form a kind of regular planted hedge, 
which I ha. ■ sci n in some places so tall, that birds have 
built their ne.sts among the branches.' * 

The lieaver-houses are built of the same materials as 
the dams ; and seldom contain more than four old, and 
six or eight young ones. There is little order or regula¬ 
rity in their structure. It frequently haiipcns that some 
of the larger houses are found to have one or more parti¬ 
tions, but these arc only jiarts of the main building left 
by the sagacity of the lieavers to support the roof; and 
the a])artments, as .some are pleased to consider them, 
have usually no communication with each other, except 
by water. Those travellers who assert that the beavers 
have two doors to their dwellings, one on the land side, 
and the other next the ivatet,* manifest, according to 
Hearne, even a greater ignorance of the habits of these 
animals, than those who assign t(> them an elegant suite 
of apartments,—for such a construction would render 
tlieir houses of little use, eithei as a ])rotection from their 
enemies, or as a covering from the winter’s cold. 

It is not true that beavers drive stakes into the ground 
when building their houses; they lay the pieces cross¬ 
wise and horizontal; neither is it true that the wood¬ 
work is first hnisheil and then plastered ; for both houses 
and dams consist from the foundation of a mingled mass 
of mud and wood, mixed with stones when these can be 
procured. They carry the mud and stones between their 
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fore paws, and the wood in their months. They always 
work in the night and with great ex])edition. They cover 
their houses late every autumn with fresh mud, which 
freezes when the frosts set in, and Itecomes almost as hard 
and solitl as stone ; an<l thus neither wolves nor wolverenes 
can cUsturb their repose. When walking over their work, 
and especially when about to plunge into the water, they 
sometimes give a peculiar flap with their tails, which has 
no doubt occasioned the erroneous belief that they use 
these organs exactly as a mason uses his trowel. Now a 
tame beaver will flap by the fireside where there is nothing 
but dust and ashes ; and it therefore only uses the trowel 
in common with the water-wagtail,—in other words, the 
quadruped as well as the bird is characterized by a pecu- 
har motion of its caudal extremity. 

The food of this animal consists chiefly of the root of 
the plant called Kii/ilifir /iiti’iim, which bears a re.sem- 
blance to a cabbage-stalk, and grows at the bottom of 
lakes and rivers. It also gnaws the bark of birch, pop¬ 
lar, and willow trees. In summer, however, a more va¬ 
ried herbage, ivitli the ad<lition of berries, is consutTied. 
When the ice breaks up in the s]iring, the Iteavers always 
leave their houses and rove about until a little before the 
fall of the leaf, when they return again to their old habita¬ 
tions, and lay in their winter stock of wood. Ilearne 
gives the following account of some tome beavers which btv 
longetl to him:—“ In cold weather they were kept in my 
own sitting-room, where they were the constant com¬ 
panions of the Indian women and children, and were so 
fond of their company, ^hat when the Indians were ab¬ 
sent for any considerable time, the beavers discovered great 
signs of uneasiness, and on their return showed equal 
marks of pleasure, by fondling on them, crawling into 
their laps, lying on their backs, sitting erect like a stjuirrel, 
and behaving like children who see their parents but sel¬ 
dom. In general, during the winter, they lived on the 
same food as the women did, and were remarkably fond 
of rice and plumputiding ; they would eat partridges and 
fresh venison very freely, but I never tried them with 
fish, though I have heard they will at times jirey on them. 
In fact there are few graminivorous animals that ma^ not 
be brought to be carnivorous.”* According to Kahn, 
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Major Ilodi'rfert of New York had a tame beaver above 
half a year in bis liouse, where it went alwut quite loose 
like a tlog. The major gave him bread, an<l sometimes 
,/fv/i, of wbieb be was said to have been greedy. lie got 
as much water in a bowl as be wanted, and all the rags 
and .soft things be could meet with he dragged into a cor¬ 
ner, where be w'a.s accustomed to sleep, and made a bed 
of them. The bouse cat on one occa.sion, happening to 
])roduce kittens, took jiossession of the beaver’s bed with- 
ottt bis ofteiing her any opposition. M'hen the eat went 
out the beaver often took a kitten between bis paws, and 
held it to bis breast, as if for tlie puriaise of keeping it 
w'arin ; but as soon as the proper ])arent returned be de¬ 
livered np the offspring.* 

-\notbcv V I ll-known anijdtibions (piadruped of Amcrieti 
is the musk-’ <t, or nnisquasb {Fiber '/AbelhiraF). Its fur 
resembles that of the beaver, but is shorter ; the <lown is 
co.arser and less valuable, and the more lengthened part of 
the coat is weaker .md not so sinning. It is easily wetted 
after ileatb, abbougb it resists the water well when the 
animal is alive, 'fbe musk-rat measures about fourteen 
inches, exclusive of the tail, which is eight or ten inches 
long. It has a strong smell of musk, eB|>ecialIy in the 
spring. Its flesh, however, is eaten by the Indians; it 
resembles flabby pork. This species extends from the 
thirtieth to about the seventieth degree of north lati- 
tuilc. “ Their favourite abodes are small grassy lakes or 
swamps, or the grassy borders of slow-flowing streams, 
where there is a muddy bottom: • They feed chiefly on 
vegetable matters, and in northern districts principally 
on the roots and tender shoots of the bulrush and reed 
mace, and on the leaves of various carices and aquatic 
gras.ses. The sweet flag {Aeorux calamu.'i), of whose 
roots, according to Pennant, they are very fond, does not 
grow to the northward of I,ake Winipeg. In the sum¬ 
mer they frequent rivers, for the purpose, it is said, of 
feeding upon the fresh-water muscles. We often saw 
smtill collections of muscle-shells on the banks of the larger 
rivers, which we were told had beeti left by them.”+ 

Before the frosts set in, the musquash builds a house 
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of mud, of a conical form, with a sufficient base to elevate 
the chamber above the level of the water. It generally 
chooses a spot covered with long grass, which it incorpo¬ 
rates with the mud. It uses no kind of composition w’ith 
which to agglutinate these materials; but there is usually 
a dry bed of grass deposited within the chamber. The 
entrance is under water. Dr llichardson informs us that 
when ice forms over the surface of the swamp, the mus¬ 
quash makes breathing-holes through it, and protects 
them from the frost by a covering of mud. During se¬ 
vere winters, however, these holes are frequently frozen 
up, and many die. Hats are manufactured from the 
skins of these animals; and for that })urpose between four 
and five hundred thousand arc im])orted into (ireat Bri¬ 
tain every year. 

Several species of meadow mice and lemmings (Gen. 
ArvU'oln and Georychux) inhabit the northern regions. 
Our restricted limits, however, do not admit of our par¬ 
ticularizing these tribes. 

An animal equalling the Norway rat in size, and men¬ 
tioned by Lewis and t’larke under the name of rat of the 
Uocky .Mountains, was described in the Zoological .lour- 
nal,* and is now known as the Bocky Mountain neotoma 
(JV. Drminiimidii, Hich.). It is of a yellowi.sh-brown 
colour above, white Iteneath, with a Uiil exceeding the 
length of the liody, and bushy at thi' extremity. Accord¬ 
ing to iMr Drummond, it makes its nest in the crevices of 
rocks, seldom ajtpearing in the daytime. It is a very 
destructive animal in stores and encampments. It gnaws 
furs and blankets to pieces, and Mr Drummond having 
placed a pair of stout Engli.sh shoes on a shelving rock, 
found on his return that they had been minced into frag¬ 
ments as fine as saw'dust. 

Though neither the black nor brown rat, nor the com¬ 
mon mouse of Europe, are native to America, they now 
occur by importation in many parts of the New World. 
The American fieldrnouse (31 us leucopus) becomes an 
inmate of the dwelling-houses as soon as they are erected 
at any trailing port. In the northern districts it extends 
across the whole country from the shores of Hudson's 
Bay to the mouth of the Columbia. “ The gait and pry- 
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ing actions of this little* creature,” says Dr Richardson, 
“ when it ventures from its hole in the dusk of the even¬ 
ing, are so inucli like those of the English domestic 
mouse, that most of the European residents at Hudson's 
Ray liave considered it to be the same animal, altogether 
ovi*rlooking the obvious differences of their tails and other 
peculiarities. The American fieldmouse, however, has a 
habit of making boards of grain or little pieces of fat, 
tviiieh I believe is unknown of the European domestic 
mouse; and what is most singular, these hoards are not 
formed in the animal’s retreats, but generally in a shoe 
loft at the bedside, the jtoeket of a coat, a nightcap, a bag 
liung against a wall, or some similar place.”* 'This spe¬ 
cies may t)e regarded as the representative of the Mus 
xfi/ra/ictix ei Europe. Us most inveterate foe is the 
ermine or stoat, which pursues it even into the sleeping- 
a])artments. 

.Many niarmots iidiabit North Ainerica.t Of these, 
however, we -shall here make mention of only a single 
species, the wistoiiwish or prairie marmot (.Irc/omt/v I,u- 
tloriciiiinix). This animal is called prairie dog Ity Ser¬ 
geant (iassj ami Lieutenant Pikc,|| and it is also the 
barking-s(|uirrel of I,ewis and (’larke.§ 'I’lie entrance 
to the burrows of this species (lescends at first vertically, 
.and then continues downwards in an oblique direction. 
They occur at intervals of twenty feet, and when nume¬ 
rous they are called jiniii-ic ilo<j rilliigex. 'file animals 
delight to sport about their own doors in ]>leasant wea¬ 
ther. On the approach of danger, they either retreat to 
their holes or sit for a time barkitig and flourishing their 
tails, or sitting in an erect position, as if to reconnoitre. 
When shot by the hunter, they generally tumble into their 
burrows, and are thus not easily laid hold of, either dead 
or alive, 'fhey pass the winter in a state of torpidity, and 
lay up no provisions. The sleeping-apartments consist of 

■ Fauna Boreali-Amei-icana, voi. i. p. 142. 

t For a detailed account ofthe.se animals see Mr Sabine's pajrer 
.inn. Trains, vol. xiii.; the Appendix to F'rauklin’s First Jour¬ 
ney ; Dr Harlan's F'auna Americana; Dr (hnlinan's American Na- 
tiiral Hi.story; Griflith’s Animal Kingdom; Pallas’s Novre S|>ecie8 
yuadrnjiedium c Glirium Ordine; Pennant’s Arctic Zoology; and 
Dr Richardson's work so frequently aliove relerred to. 
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neat globular cells of fine dry grass, with a small aper¬ 
ture at the top,—the whole so compactly formed that it 
may almost be rolled over the floor without being da¬ 
maged. The warning cry of this animal bears some re¬ 
semblance to the hurried barking of a small dog.* 

The squirrel-tribe are also very numerous in the coun¬ 
tries now under consideration. The chickaree or Hud¬ 
son's Bay squirrel {Scrinrus Jludtiotiiux, I’eimant) inha- 
l)its the forests of white spruce-trees which cover so vast 
a portion of the fur-countries. It extends as far to the 
soutli as tile middle states of America, and spreads nortli- 
wards to tlie utmost regions of the spruce-forests whieli 
cast their sombre shade as higli as tlie sixty-ninth paral¬ 
lel. It burrows at the root of tlie largest trees, and sel¬ 
dom stirs abroatl during cold or stormy weather; but 
even in the depth of winter it may be seen sjiorting among 
the branches whenever the snow is brightened by a gleam 
of sunshine. When pursued it makes great leaps for a 
time from tree to tree, but ere long seeks a favourable op¬ 
portunity of descending into a burrow. However, it sel¬ 
dom voluntarily quits its own particular trev. During 
the winter season it collects the spruce-cones, and carry¬ 
ing them to the outskirts of its burrow, it picks out the 
seeds beneath the snow. 

Of the flying-squirrels of America we may mention the 
siiecies (or variety.^) discovered by IMr Drummond on 
the Uocky .Mountains {Ptfromys Sahrunm, var. li. a/jii- 
iiuk). It inhabits dense ])ine-forests, and rarely ventures 
from its retreats except'during the night. 

Passing over the sand-rats (genus Geomyx, Hafinesquef), 
and tlie genus Aplodoiitia of Kichardson,|, we shall 
give a short aceount of the Canada porcujiine (^llystrix 
pilosUK of Catesby, H. dorsata, Linn.). This singular 
animal is distributed over a considerable extent of Ame¬ 
rica, from the thirty-seventh to the sixty-seventh degree 
of north latitude. Dr Harlan informs us that it makes its 
ilwelUng-place beneath the roots of hollow trees. It dis¬ 
likes water, is cleanly in its liabits, sleeps much, and 
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f'ecfls principally on the bark and leaves of Pinus Canu- 
ilensis and I,ilia tjluhra. It has been known to strip a 
tree entirely of its leaves, and is also fond of sweet apples 
and Indian corn. When discovered on the ground this 
animal does not strive to get out of the way; but, on be¬ 
ing approached, it immediately spreads the spines near 
the tiiil over the whole of the back. The female brings 
forth annually three or four young at a birth, after a ges¬ 
tation of lorty days. 

In the fur-countries the porcupine is most numerous 
in sandy districts covered with Piinix lianksiaim, on the 
bark of whi< h it delights to feed, as well as on that of the 
larch and spniee-fir, and the buds of the various kinds of 
willows. '1 lie Indian dogs do not decline to attack this 
“• fretful'' creature, and they soon kill it, though not with¬ 
out injury to themselves ; for its (piills, which it never 
fails to erect wlicn attacked, are dangerous from the mi¬ 
nute teeth, din ( ted backwards, with which they are fur¬ 
nished. 'I'hc points are extn mcly sharp, and are no sooner 
lodged beneath the skin of an assailant than they begin to 
bury themselves, and Hnally produce death by transHxing 
same vital organ, 'rhese spines are detachable by the 
slightest touch, or, as some .say, by the will of the ani¬ 
mal, and soon till the mouths of the dogs by which it is 
attacked, and seldom i'ail to kill them, unless carefully 
picked out by the Indian women. Wolves also some¬ 
times die from the same cause.* Its flesh tastes like flabby 
pork, and though by no means agreeable to European pa¬ 
lates, is much relished by the Indians, fl'lic (piills are 
variously dyed, and are used in flte working of different 
ornaments and articles of hunting-apparel. 

There are four sjiecies of hare in North America. We 
shall give a short history and description of each. 

1st, 'I'he American hare, commonly so called {Pppus 
■Imericanus, Erxlelien). This species tears a great re¬ 
semblance to the European rabbit. It seldom weighs 
more than four pounds. In winter it is covered with a 
thick coat of fine long fur, externally of a pure white co¬ 
lour, except a narrow border on the posterior margins of 
the ears, and round their tips, and about one-thinl down 
their anterior margins, which are blackish-brown, on ac- 
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fount of the dark roots of the hair iieing visible. In 
summer the fur of the upper parts is shining blackish- 
gray at the roots, but tinged towards the tips with yel- 
iowish-brown and black. There is a large proportion of 
black on the back, and the resulting colour of the surface 
i.s a dark umber-brown, mixe<l with yellowish-brown. A 
white circle surrounds the eye. The white colour com¬ 
mences between the fore-legs, and extending over the un¬ 
der parts, predominates on the extremities. The sides 
are of a dull, pale, yellowish-brown, 'i'lie ears are nearly 
naked during this season. The tail is white below, mixed 
above with gray and brown. This species is common in 
woody districts all over the continent of North America. It 
.abounds on Mackenzie llivcr as high as the sixty-i’ightli 
|iarallel; but it appears to 1 k» rei)laced by the larger si)e- 
eies both on the “ Barren (iroumls ” to the eastwani, and 
on the extensive plains through which the Missouri and 
Saskatchawan take their far-flowing courses. In summetr 
it eats grass and other vegetables, and in winter willow- 
bark forms a principal part of its sustenance. 11 never bur¬ 
rows, and is much preyed on both by man and beast. The 
furs of this species are imported into Briudn under the 
name of rabbit-skins. Twenty-five thousand have Itecn 
taken at a trading-post in Hudson’s Bay in a single season. 

2d, The Polar hare {Li-piiKf/htcid/ix, I.each). Dr Dead) 
ai)pears to have first discriiinnated this species from the 
'arying hare. It inhabits both sides of Baffin’s Bay, and 
is common over the north-eastern districts of America. 
It is not known to advance southwards beyond the fifty- 
eighth parallel, and dots' not occur in wooded countries 
However, it is often seen in the vicinity of thin clumps 
of spruce-fir. It digs no burrow, but seeks the natural 
siielter of large stones. Tlie wintcr-fur of this si)ccies is 
of a snow-white hue, even to the roots. It is denser and 
of a finer quality than that of the preceiling. .Sumrnt*r 
specimens killed in Melville Island (lat. T.i") had the 
hair of the back and sides of a grayish-brown colour 
towanls the points. The weight of this species varies 
from seven to fourteen pounds. The flesh is whitish and 
excellent, being much superior in flavour to that of tlie 
.’unerican hare, and more juicy than tlie Alpine hare 
of Scotland. 

:Jd, The prairie hare {Lepux Virgiuiaiiux, Harlan). 
The fur of tliis species is intermediate in fineness and 
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flensity betveen that of tlie two s])ecies just noticed. It 
is common on the north and south hranchcs of the Sas- 
hatchawan, and on tiic plains of tlie Alissouri, as well as 
on those of the Cohimbia Hiver. It frequents open dis¬ 
tricts and clumps of wood, and its fteiieral habits resemble 
tliose of the I'iuropcan hare. This hare is pure white in 
winter, with the e.xeeption of the borders of the ears, 
which are of a wood-brown or fawn-colour. In summer, 
tile head, neck, back, slioultlers, ;md outer parts of the 
leiTs and tliiulis, are of a lead-colour. The lower parts 
tire white, with a tinue of lead-colour. In the month of 
Alareh the Miminer-iur ajtpears in combination with the 
spotless i^arb of winter, and is eharaeteristie from the 
middle of April to the middle of November, after which 
the snowy dress a<;ain prevail - This s|)ecies can leap 
fwetity-one feet at a single spring. It weighs from seven 
to eleven pounds. 

Ith, The litt'e ch.ief hare (/aynt.v {Iju/iiiiiyx) jtriuceps. 
Hieh.). This is a small animal of a blackish-brown colour 
above, anil gray beneath. lt.s head is short and thick, 
and its ears are rounded. It itihabits the Uocky Aloun- 
tains betweeti the Kftieth tiiid sixtieth degrees, and was 
killed by .Mr Drummond near the sources of the Elk 
River. 'I'he favourite localities of this species are heaps 
of loose stones, through the interstices of which it makes 
its way with great facility. It is often observed, towards 
sunset, motmted on a stone, and calling to its mates in a 
shrill whistle. It does not a])pear to excavate burrows, 
but when approached by the hunter it utters a feeble cry. 
resembling that of a rabbit in digress, and iiistaiilly dis¬ 
appears among the stones. This cry of fear is repeated 
by its neighbours, if it has any, and is so decejitive as to 
appear at a great distance, while in fact the creatures are 
dose at hand. The little chief hare (so called, we under¬ 
stand, from its expressive Indian appellation, biwlciithra- 
kah-ynwza’) bears a resemblance to the Alpine pika de. 
scribed by I’allas and I’ennant as inhabiting Kamtschatka 
!Uid the Aleoutian Islands. It is a diminutive animal, not 
measuring more than six or seven inches in length, and 
dilfers from the true hares in tlie number of its teeth. 1 1 
also wants a tail. 


The next group to which we have to call the attention 
of the reader is one of great interest, from the size, value. 
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and general importance in the economy of nature, of the 
species by which it is constituted,—we mean the deer- 
tribe of America. Of these about half-a-dozen different 
kinds inhabit the fur-countries. As in the other nume¬ 
rous groups, we must here restrict ourselves to the his¬ 
tory of a very few species. 

The genus Cervm includes all those ruminating ani¬ 
mals which are furnished with antlers. Two species are 
common to the northern jiarts of both continents; five or 
six belong to North America; four to America south of 
the equator; and al)ove a dozen to India, China, and tlie 
archipelagoes of the south-east of Asia.* Of these some 
inhabit marshy forests, others the wooded .shores of rivers 
or tile sea, while others again prefer the bleak sides and 
barren valleys of mountain-districts. The s]>ecies vary 
occasionally in colour, and arc subject to those changes of 
constitution to which all animals are more or less liable, 
ami which physiologists have distinguished by the name« 
of albinism and melanism ,—the first ajiplied to tlu' white, 
the second to the black varieties of colour. It h.-.s also 
lieen remarked as rather a singular circumstance, that tlm 
white varieties occur more fre<(uently in the equatorial re¬ 
gions than in the colder countries of the north,—a proof, 
perhaps, that the intensity ol' light and heat are but se¬ 
condary causes in the production of animal colours.f 

The elk or moo.se-deer ( Cervas alres) is a gigantic ani¬ 
mal, of a heavy and rather disagreeable aspect. It is 
easily recopiiscd by the great height of its limbs, the 
shortness of its neck, its lengthened head, projecting muz¬ 
zle, and short ujiright thane. When full grown it mea¬ 
sures above six feet in height. The fur is long, thick, 
and very coarse, of a hoary-brown colour, varying ac¬ 
cording to age and the season of the year. The antlers 
are very broad and solid, plain on the inner edge, but 
armed externally with numerous shar]) points or shoots, 
which sometimes amount to twenty-eight. A single ant¬ 
ler has been known to weigh fifty-six jtounds. 

The neck of the elk is much shorter than its hea<l. 


* For the natural history and dcscrij)tion of many of the most 
reniaikahle of the Asiatic s;Mici(?s, see “Historical and Descriihive 
Arnmit ofTiritMi India,"(hdof,' A'av. VL, Vll., and VlIJ., of 
Edinburf'b Cahiuet Library ) vol. Hi. 
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which gives it almost a deformed apjiearance, tliougli 
such a formation is in fact renderc<l necessary by the 
great weight of its antlers, which could not be so easily 
su]>i)orted u]>on a neck of greatSa’ length. Xotwithstand. 
ing the length of its muzzle, it collects its food with diffi¬ 
culty from the ground, being obliged either greatly to 
spread out or to bend its limbs. From this results its 
l)ro]>ensity to browse upon the tender twigs and leaves of 
trees,—a mode of feeding which the keepers of the F’rench 
menagerie found it very difficult to alter in the individual 
under their charge. The upper part of the mouth is pro¬ 
longed almost in the form of a small trunk, and furnished 
witJi muscles, which give it great flexibility of move¬ 
ment, and enable it rapidly to collect its food. In sum¬ 
mer, during the prevalence of the gadflies in the Scan¬ 
dinavian peninsula, it plunges into marshes, where it 
often lies day and niglit, with nothing above water but its 
head. It is even said to brow'se upon the aquatic plants 
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beneatli the surface, making at ti'.e same time a louil 
blowing sound through its nostrils. 

The American elks live in small troops in swainjiy 
))laces. Their gait, according to Dr Harlan, is generally 
a trot, and they are less active than most other deer. 
The old individuals lose their horns in .January and Fe“- 
bruary, and the young in April ami iVIay. In regard to 
their geographical distribution, they a|>pear to have been 
fonnerly found as far south as the Ohio. At jiresent they 
occur only in the more northern parts of the United 
.States, and beyond the (Ireat Lakes, (’apiain Franklin 
met with several iluring his last ex])edition feeding on 
willows at the mouth of the Mackenzie, in hit. tiM”. 
.kltliough they are said to I'orm small herds in Canada, 
yet in the more northern parts they are very solitary, 
more than one Inniig seldom seen, except dining the rut- 
ting-season, or when the female is aecompanieil by her 
fawns. 'J’he sense of hearing is remarkably acute in 
this species, and it is descritied as the shyest and most 
wary of the deer-tribe. It is an inoffensive animal, un¬ 
less when irritated by a wound, when its gretit strength 
renders it fonnidable, or during rutting-time, when it 
will kill a dog or a wolf by a single blow of its fore-foot. 
It is much sought after by the American Indians, both 
on account of the flesh, which is palatable, and the 
hides, with which they in |>art manufacture their canoes, 
and several articles of dress. 'I’he grain of the flesh is 
coarse, and it is tougher than that of any other kind of 
venison. In its flavour it rather resembles beef. Tlie 
nose is excellent, and so iF the tongue, although the latter 
is by no means so fat and delicate as that of the rein¬ 
deer. The male elk sometimes weighs from a thousand 
to twelve hundred pounds. 

The rein-deer {Cervus tarandus) is widely distributeii 
over the northern parts of both the Old and New World. 
It has long been domesticated in .Scandinavia, and is an 
animal of incalculable importance to the Laplander. We 
are less acquainted with the nature and attributes of the 
.American species; but we shall here follow the jircvail- 
ing opinion, and consider it identical with that of the 
north of Flurope and of Asia. There appear to l)e two 
varieties ofrrein-deer in the fur-eountries. One of these 
is confined to the woody and more southern districts, the 
other retires to the woods only during the winter season, 
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aiui passes the summer cither iii the Barren (irounds or 
alonu; tile shores of the jVretio Sea. Ilearue’s description 
applies to tile latter kind, while the accounts given by the 
earlier French writers on Canada relate to the former. 

'I'hc Tein-de('r of the Barren (Irouinls is of small sta¬ 
ture. and so light of weight that a man may earry a full- 
grown doe across his shouhler. 'I'he bucks are of larger 
dimensions, and weigh, exclusive of the oflal, from 90 
to Ido pounds. 'I'he skin of the rein-deer is light, and 
lieing closely ttovered with hair, it foniis a suitable and 
highly-prized article of winter-apjiarcl. “ 'I'he skins of 
the youtig deer make the be.st dresses, and they should be 
killed for tlnit [lurpose in the months of August or Sep- 
teiulK'r, as alter the latter date the hair becomes too long 
iitid brittle. 'I'he pritnc parts of eight or ten deer-skins 
niake a conipletc suit of clothing for a grown person, 
which is so oupervious to the cold, that with the adtlition 
of a blanket ot the same material, any one so clothed may 
bivouac oti tile .stiow with safety, and even with com¬ 
fort, in the most ititctise cold of an Arctic winter’s night.”* 
Dr Kichardson is of opinion that the flavour of the rein¬ 
deer flesh is superior to that of the finest Fiiglish mutton. 
However, the animal must be in prime condition, as its 
lean state is comparatively worse than that of other crea¬ 
tures. /’muniriiii is formed by jiouring one-third part 
of melted fat over the flesh of tJie rein-deer after it is dried 
and ]U)unded. Of all the deer-tribe of America tliis spe¬ 
cies is tile most easily approached, and immense numbers 
are slaughtered for the use of the Indian famihes. 

I'he other variety of rein-deerto which we have alluded 
above is called the woodland caribou. It is much larger 
than that of the Barren (irounds, has smaller horns, ami 
IS greatly inferior as an tirticle of diet. 'I'he most re¬ 
markable peculiarity in the habits of this animal is, that 
it travels to the southward in the ||)ring. It crosses the 
.N'elson ami the Severn Kivers in vast herds during the 
month of May, and spends the summer on the low marshy 
shores of .lames’ Bay, returning inland, and in a north¬ 
erly direction, in Septeniber.t 

• Fauna Biircali-AiiuM-icana, vol. i. p. -42. 

-f* For the history of the wapiti (('. nfrontij/lon’ros)-, the black- 
laihsl liecr ((’. t/uu-ro/is. Say), and the long-tailed deer (('. tvuru- 
/•«', Oouglas), we must refer to the writings of the various travel¬ 
lers and systematic authors named in the course of these cliapters. 
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Passing over the prong-homed antelope (y(. fiirrij'er. 
Smith), an inhabitant of the plains of the Missouri an<l Sas- 
katchawan, remarkable for its extreme swiftness, we shall 
devote a few pages to the natural history of the wild .vZ/ee// 
and goat of the Uocky Mountains, two of the most re¬ 
markable and important of the native (]uadrupeds of North 
America. See tlie annexed Plate. 

The Uocky Mountain sheep {Ovis mntiknia, Dcsm. and 
Uich.) inhabits the range from which it derives its name, 
from its northern termination, or at least from latitude 
to the fortieth degree of north latitude. It akso 
dwells among many of the elevated and craggy ridges 
which intersect the country lying to the westward, Ih-- 
tween the principal range anci the shores of the I'acific 
Ocean ; but it does not apjiear to have advanced beyond 
the eastern declivities of the Rocky ^Mountains, and it 
conse<iuently does not occur in any of the hilly tracts 
nearer to Hudson’s Bay. The favourite feeding-places 
of this species are “ grassy knolls, skirted by craggy rocks, 
to which they can retreat when pursued by dogs or woh es.’ 
Its flesh, when in season, is stated by Air Drummond to 
be quite delicious,—as being far superior to that of an\ 
of the deer-species, and even as exceeiling in flavour the 
finest English mutton. This shorvy animal exceeds the 
Asiatic argali in size, and is much larger than the largesi 
varieties of the domestic breerls. The horns of the male 
are very large. The ears are of moderate size. The 
facial line is straight, and the general form of the animal, 
being, as it were, intermediate betwixt that of the sheep 
and stag, is not tlevoid of elegance. 'I’he hair is like that 
of the rein-deer, short, fine, and flexible, in its autumn 
growth; but as the winter advances, it becomes coarse, 
dry, and brittle, though still soft to the touch: it is ne¬ 
cessarily erect at this sea.son, from its extreme closeness. 
'Phe hmbs are covered with shorter hairs. In regard to 
colours, the head, buttock, and posterior part of the ab¬ 
domen, are white; the rest of the body, and the neck, 
are of a pale or dusky wood-brown. A deeper and more 
lustrous brown prevails on the fore-part of the legs. The 
tail is dark-brown, and a narrow brown line, extending 
from its base, divides the buttock, and unites with the 
browTi coldur of the back. The colours reside in the ends 
of the hair, and as these are rubbed off' during the pro¬ 
gress of winter, the tints become paler. 
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Tile liDrns of the femah? arc mucli smaller, and nearly 
erect, having but a slight curvature, and an inclination 
hackwarfls and outwards.* 

I'lie following are the dimensions of an old Hocky 
.Mountain ram, kille<l on the south branch of the Mac¬ 
kenzie, and now in the Museum of the Zoological Society 
of I.ondon. 


t.cngtli iiftlic head and IshIv, . . . (it) 

1at tin* ttirn slnaddiT, ... ,*t 

I .nngtii of ttdl,. ((2 

l.iMigtli of linrn, mn.asnnn! along tin* curvatniT, 2 lU 
('innnnfiToni'n <d‘lioni at Its hasn, . . II 

Disfani I'fi-oin tip to lip oftlln horns, . 2 II 


These animals collect in flocks consisting of from three to 
thirty, the young rams and (he females herding together 
iluring (111 winter and spring, while the olil rams form se- 
jiarale ilov I s, except during the month of December, which 
is their rutliu. -season. “ 'I’lie ewes bring forth in .lune 
or .Inly, and then retire with their landis to the imtst in¬ 
accessible heights. .Mr Drummond informs me, that in 
the retired parts of the mountains, where the hunters had 
seldom penetrated, he found no iliftieulty in approaching 
the lUicky .Mountain sheep, which there exhibited the 
simi>licity of character so remarkable in the domestic 
species ; but that where they had Iteen often fired at they 
were exceedingly wild, alarmed their companions on the 
approach of danger by a hissing noise, and scaled the 
rocks with a speed and agility that baffled pursuit. lie 
lost several that he had mortally wounded, by their retir¬ 
ing to die amongst the secludei^precipices.”t 

When the first mission was established in (’alifornia, 
nearly two centuries after the discovery of that country, 
fathers ficcolo and de .S ilvatierra found “ two sorts of 
ilccr that we know nothing of; we call them slice]) be- 
cau.se they .somewhat resemble ours in make. The first 
sort is as large as a calf of one or two years old ; its head 
is much like that of a stag, and its horns, which are very 
large, arc like those of a ram; its tail and hair are speckled, 
and shorter than a stag’s, but its hoof is large, round, anil 
cleft, as an ox’s. I have eaten of these beasts ; their flesh 
is very tender and delicious. ’I'he other sort of sheep, 

• 'riie Kdiiilmrgh College Museum contains a fine siiecimen of 
the female lloi-ky Mountain shee(j. 

•f fauna Boieali-Airiciicaua, vol. i. p. 2711. 
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some of which are white, and others black, differ less from 
ours. They are larger, and have a great deal more wool, 
which is very good, and easy to lie spun and wrought.”* 
The animal first fnentioned in the above quotation is tlie 
Rocky Mountain sheep ; the other is the wild-goat of 
these same districts, of which we shall now exhibit a brief 
history.t 

I'he Rocky Mountain goat inhabits the highest and least 
accessible summits. The precise limits of its territorial 
range have probably not yet l)cen ascertained : but it aj)- 
pears to ex tend from the fortieth to thesixty-fourtb or sixty- 
fifth degree of north latitude. It is seldom or never observ¬ 
ed at any distance from the mountains, and is said to be less 
numerous on the eastern than the western sides. It was 
not met with by Mr Drummond on the eastern declivities 
of the range, near the sources of the T.lk River, where the 
slieej) are numerous; but he learned from the Indians, 
tliat it frequents the steepest precipices, anti is much more 
tlifficult to procure than the sheep. On the other hand, 
.Major Long states, from the information of a factor of 
the Huilson’s Ray Company, that they are of easy access 
to the hunter. The flesh of this species is hard and ilry, 
and somewhat unsavoury from its musky flavour. Re- 
neath its long hairy covering there is a coating of wtMtl of 
tfic finest quality. “ If the Highland Society and the Hud¬ 
son’s Ray Company were to combine their resources of 
‘ ways and means,’ the importation of this fine animal 
into the Alpine and insular districts of Scotland might be 
effected without much difficulty or .any great ex[)ense. 
’The fine wool of this species grows principally on the 
back and buttock, and is intermixed with long coarse 
Imir.ll 

■ Phil. Trans. No. 3111, ]>. g32. 

-f I have elsewhere observed, that in tin* aeernint of Lewis and 
Clarke’s travels, in the Quarterly Kevir'w (vol. xii. )i|i. 334, 3112), 
there are two passages, whieh, if not eorreetrsl, would learl to an 
inaccurate conclusion regarding the raigin rtf rlornestic sheep. Sts* 
Quarterly .lournal of Agricidtui'e, No. iv. jr. 374, Nrrtc. 

i Kdinhurgh Review, No. lOtl, p. 3.53. 

11 The synonymy of tliis animal is somewhat e.onfused. It is the 
wtM)l-bearingantelope, A ntilopf liuiujrrfi of Major Hamilton .Smith; 
—the mountain .sheep (though distinct from the true Ooix miinlniia) 
of .lamesOh and Orrf;—the Alazama florzata *•! st’rU't’a of Rafi- 
ne.S({ue ; — the Rupicajrra A merivuna of IJe lilainville;—the .Inh- 
lope Americana of Desmarest;—and the Cajtra Americana of 
Richardson. 
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The bisen, or Amcriran laiffalo {H».i Amuriranus), is 
spread over a great portion of the temperate regions of 
Aineriea, and a|)pears to extend soutliwards probably as 
far as the thirty-tiftli degree of north latitude. Its charac- 
teristie positions, however, are the great ])rairies to the 
westward of the .Mississippi, wliere, according to Dr 
Harlan, they sometimes congregate in such vast troo])s, 
that in.non individuals are snp])osed to have been .seen 
at one time. Although they inhabited the t'arolinas at 
the period of the earliest colonization, they have long 
■since retired towards the jilains of the .Missouri. None 
have been seen in Pennsylvania for a long time, nor in 
Kentucky since about the year ITliti. The influence ex¬ 
erted over ti e natural boundaries of the brute creation 
is index'd s'. ikingly illustrated h\ the geogra])hical his¬ 
tory of this species. It a]>pears to have formerly existed 
throughout tlie " hole extent of the I'nited States, with 
the jiossihle exeiptiuii of the territory to the east of llud- 
■son’s Uiver and l.ake Chainplain, and of some narrow 
lines of coast along the Atlantic shores and the (iulf of 
Alexico. During the early jiart of tlie sixteenth century 
it w.'is seen by .\lvar Nunez near the Hay of St Hernard, 
which may he regariled as its southern boundary on the 
eastern siile of the Hocky .Mountain chain. It e.xtends 
much farther'north among the central than the eastern 
territories ; for we find that a bison was killed by tiaptain 
Franklin’s expedition on the Salt Hiver, in the sixtieth ptu 
rallel ; while it has not been traced to any of those tracUs 
which lie to the northward of Lakes Ontario, Krie, iNc., 
and to the eastward of l.ake Snparior. .Mr Ke.ating states 
that to the westward of l.ake Ai’inipeg the bison is found 
as far north as the sixty-second degree ;* and Dr Uichard- 
son adduces the testimony of the natives to show that they 
have taken possession of the flat limestone-district of Slave 
Point, on the north side of (Ireat Slave Lake, and have 
even wandered as far as the vicinity of (ireat Marten 
Lake, in latitude tili" or (if’. 'I'he Hocky Mountain 
range ajipears to have formerly op|)Osed a barrier to the 
westerly jirogresaion of the s))ecies; but they are said 
to have (liscovered of late years a jiassage across these 
mountains, near the sources of the Saskatchawan. 'I'hey 

■ AccDunt of Major Kxpedition the Sonreeiif’St Peter'ii 

Itiver, \ol. ii. ehajK i. 
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are now known to occur botli in California and New 
Jlexico, and their existence on the Columbia is also as¬ 
certained. 

The male bisons contend together with great fury dur¬ 
ing the rutting-scason, and it is dangerous to venture near 
them at that period. In general, however, they are shy 
and wary, and there is more difficulty than danger in ap¬ 
proaching them ; hut when woumleil they will sometimes 
turn upon and pursue the hunter. “ While I resided at 
Carlton House,” Dr Uichardson informs us, “ an accident 
of this kind occurred. Air Finnan AI'Donald, one of the 
Hudson’s Bay Com])any’s clerks, was descending the .Sas- 
katchawan in a boat; and one evening, having pitched 
his tent for the night, he went out in the dusk to look for 
game. It had become nearly dark when he tired at a 
hison-bull, which was galloping or er a small eminence ; 
and as he was hastening forward to see if his shot had 
taken effect, the wounded beast made a rush at him. He 
hatl the presence of mind to seize the animal by the long 
hair on its forehead, as it struck him on the side with its 
honi; and lieing a remarkahly tall and jinwerful man, a 
struggle ensued, which continued until his wrist was se¬ 
verely sprained, and his arm was rendered powerless ; he 
then fell, and after receiving two or three blows became 
senseless. Shortly afterwards he was fouml by his com¬ 
panions lying bathed in blooil, being gored in several 
places ; and the bison was couched Ix'side him, apparently 
waiting to renew the attack had he showed any signs of 
life. Air AFDonald recovered from the immediate effects 
of the injuries he receiwetl, but died a few months after- 
wards.”* 

The flesh of a well-conditioned bison is juicy, and of 
excellent flavour. The tongue is a great delicacy, and 
may be so cured as to surpass the gusto of that ))art of an 
English cow. The hum]), or wig as it is sometimes call¬ 
ed, has a fine grain, and is almost as rich and tender as 
the tongue. In regard to the external characters of the 
bison, the male is remarkable for the enormous size of its 
head, the conical elevation hetw'een the shoidders, its small 
piercing eyes, short black horns, and on the fore (juarters 
the great profusion of shaggy hair. Its hind quarters ap¬ 
pear cofnparatively weak, from the shortness of the woolly 


Fauna Burcali-Amerieaiia, vol. i. p. 2UI. 
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hair by which they are covered. The male sometimes 
weighs atxive 'i(HM j)ouiids; but 12 or 14- cwt. is regarded 
as a goo<l weight in the fur-countries. It measures eight 
feet anil a half in length, and above six feet high at the 
fore quarter. 'I'lie cow is smaller in the head and shoul¬ 
ders than the bull. 

.According to Uafincsijuc, the bison has been domesti¬ 
cated in Kentucky and the Ohio.* It is even reported 
by some authors to have bred with the tame cow of 
Kuro|iean origin ; and the cross brewl is said to continue 
prolific. This statement, however, requires confirmation. 
“ Our inquiries on the s|)Ot,” says .Major II. Smith, 
“ never produced a proof, or even an assertion from the 
well-infonii.'d, that they had seen the hybrid otfs]iring.” 
This aniiii.'il is unknown to the Ksquimaux on the shores 
of the rol.,’- Sea. 

AVc sliall co-iclude our account of the quadrupeds of 
North America with the descri))lion of the musk-ox (()>•{- 
him iniisrliiitiix ol De Hlainville). We stand indebted for 
our systematic knowledge of this curious animal to I’en- 
nant, who received a specimen of the skin from the tra¬ 
veller Hearne ;t but it had been previously mentioned, 
after a vague fashion, hy sewral of the early Knglisli 
voyagers, and .M. .leremie had imjiorted a ]iortion of the 
wool to I-'ranee, from which stockings more beautiful than 
those of silk were manufactured.^: M'hcn full grown, 
this animal is about the size of the small Highland cattle. 
The horns are remarkahly broad at their bases, and cover 
tile brow and crown of the head, touching each other for 
their entire breadth from before backwards. 'I'he nose is 
blunt, and the head large and broail. The general colour 
of the coat is brown, and on the back there is a saddle- 
like mark of a brownish-white colour. The hair is very 
long. The horns of the cow are smaller than those of the 
male, and do not touch each other at their bases, and the 
hair on the throat and chest is shorter. 

The flesh of the musk-ox, in good condition, is well 
flavoured. It resembles that of the rein-deer, but is 
coarser grained, and smells strongly of musk. The car- 

• I state tlii.s on tlie informalion oi' M. Antoine Desmonlins, not 
having had it in niy (lower to (jeruse tile work of the writer above 
iiained. 

4* Arctic ZiMilogy, vol. i. (i. 11. 

4: Voyage an Norcl. t'harlevoi.v, Ilistoire de 'No,ror,..II. . 
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cass of this animal weighs, exclusive of the offal, about 
300 pounds. The wool is remarkably fine. This species 
inhabits a great extent of barren laud to the northward of 
the sixtieth parallel. 'I’hey visit Melville Island (north lat. 
75“) in the month of .May, hut they do not, like the rein¬ 
deer, extend to tJreenland and Spitzbergen. 

I’hese are the ])rinci|)al quadrupeds of the northern 
regions of the New M’orld.* 


* With a view to avoid rojxdit m, we here omit the hifstorv o< 
the senU and retareons tribes a those defwirtments fiave Immti 
pretty Adlv illustrated in a former tliime of ourseiies. S‘e No. I. 
of the Kdinhurj,^h (’al)inet I.il»rar\, ntitled “ Narrative <»f I)isro\er\ 
and Adventure in t)ie Polar Seas aiid Hei:ion.s," Ity Sir John Peslie, 
Professor Jameson, and Hu^di Mu rav, K.s(|. 
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CIIAri'Kll VIT. 

T/ic liirds of the NortUero Regions of America. 

Turk(*y Biiz/.inl — — Bald-t'aj^lo—Hawk.s — Owis— 

BatchtT-liiitls—Kinj^-hird—Vurtlu-rn Tyrant—Aineriran Water- 
mizel—Brd-hrrast(‘d 'I'lirasii Itiiia-hird — Arctic Itlue-bird— 
(iedar-lui'd. or Anicricati ('liatlcn*r—Snita-lniatinij^—Fainted 
Banting - Finc-yrosltcak—lAcnin^-^-ni‘'l)cak—Scarlet 'Fatia^er 
—(.'nckoo-liumuie — Ciovv-; -Woudjtecker-* — Ilninniine-hirtls.— 
Swallows— Be!te<! Kiiij^lislier — ttronse — Fasseney^r-pi^eon — 
tirallat ores---X.itat ores—tiidls—Uocky Mountain (iolden-eye 
—Biovick’s Svtaii -'l'nnnpe^er-s\^aa—W hite Ftdican—Great 
Northern J)iv(-r—Black-llitoattal Diver—Gailletnots. 

'J'lii: (lifHcultics iittoiulino the ct)in])letion of an oniitho- 
lojrical liistory tvero coiii|)laiiie<l of tty Ihitt’oii, anil the 
cliief of tliese was stated Ity that illustrious ohserver as 
consistiiift in the fact that naturalists were alreatly ac¬ 
quainted with Stitt s|iecies of the class ; anti he farther 
e.\|iressetl his opinion that there niiftht actually exist 1500 
or even ytttit) ilitterciit kiuils of hirtls. Now, as nearly 
0000 species of the feathereil race have been ascertaineil 
up to the present |ierioih anil intniy new species are in the 
course of lieing iliscovcreil anil tlescrihetl durinp; every 
successive year, our reailcrs may form some opinion of 
the lahorious toil attenilin}; the researches of these “ de¬ 
generate ilays," in which people of such inferior capacity 
to the French Pliny have to grapjile with a subject so in- 
bnitely more encumbereil. No tloubt the ilivision of la¬ 
bour has Ix-cn more attenilcil to since the greater exten¬ 
sion of the fielil of exercise, anil Button’s brilliant genius 
was too often satisfied with vague generalities, unsup- 
portable in jiroportion to the increase of that more tlefi- 
nite knowletlge which has been recently acquiretl. Witli 
an intellect so excitable anil full of thought, anil a flow 
of language so powerful and persuasive, it was no marvel 
that such a naturalist should have outstripped for a season 
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all his competitors in the career of fame ; but the fable of 
the hc/ix and the hare is not altogether inap])licahle to the 
two classes of observers, of one of which lluflbn was the 
head and front,—for there was not only an occasional 
pause in his onward progress, but those who now follow 
his footsteps in the search of truth are too often obliged 
either to Retrograde or trace out a labyrinth with many 
windings. It is well, however, that such a master-spirit 
should in any way have embraced the subject of natural 
history ; for it has too freciuently hajipened that men of 
very steril genius, of whose mental constitution enthusiastn 
formed no jiortion, have imagined themselves diTotcd to 
the study. Now, even the obscurity and mistiness of 
Buflbn, though perha])s not alway.s equal to other ])eo])lc’s 
sunshine, are yet comjiosed of " clouds of glory,” and 
hence the hold possessed by his writings, and by those of 
all belonging to the intellectual class of observers, to whom 
truth is as dear as it was to Aristotle, but to whom never¬ 
theless the common sights oi' earth 

o sonielinu's soeni 
Anparelfd in cel(‘stial light, 

'I'iie glory and tile fre.shiu'ss of a dream,” 

The extension which we have given to the history of 
North American i|uailrupeils in the preceiling chapter, 
and which we bestowed in eonse(|uenee of the greater im¬ 
portance usually attached to the mammiferous class, ren¬ 
ders necessary a more restricteil selection in the otlier 
branches. A\'e regret this the less in relation to the fea- 
thereii tribes, as an ailmirable history of American birds 
has Iteen lately brought within reach of every class of 
readers.* We shall, however, endeavour to exhibit a 
view of some of the more remarkable features of that de¬ 
partment. 

Among birds of prey, the eagle trilx; naturally claim 
our first attention; but as it seems to be the iiraetice of 
naturalists to give the vultures the precedence, we shall 
adliere to the usual course. 


• American Ornithology, or the Natural History of the Birds of 
the United State.s. By Alexander Wilson and Hilaries l.tician Bo¬ 
naparteedited hy Uohert Jameson, Ksq., F.U.S.E. & L., &o., 
four volumes. Edininirgh, HtiH. In this edition (which tbrms 
volumes 711—HI of Constahle’s Miscellanv) the suhject-s are syste¬ 
matically arranged for the first time, ami many interesting additions 
have been inserted by the distinguished editor. 
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The Turkey vulture, or I'urkey buzzard, as it is called 
in America {Cathurtcx aura), so common in the United 
States, occurs in the central districts of the fur-countries 
as far north as the lifty-fourth deforce. It is partially 
migratory even in tile middle stales, and retires south¬ 
wards on the a]>pri)ach of winter. During their summer 
migration, a certain numher of individuals reach the hanks 
ol the Saskatchawan, where they usually make their ap¬ 
pearance when the month of .lune is far advanced, and 
after all the other summer-birds have arrived and settletl 
in their leafy arbours. Though gregarious in the more 
southern ji.irts of North America, where they roost to¬ 
gether, and also tmth tly and feed in flocks, seldom more 
than a ]iai! are seen in company towards their northern 
limits. 'I'liey feed on carrion, which they discover at a 
great (list.:, ee hy the sense of sight alone; for it appears 
by recent ohsei . ation that their sense of smell is extremely 
defective. 'I hey usually breed on the stump of a decayetl 
tree, and haie been observed to return to the same spot 
for a series of succissiie years. 'J'hey are not only foul 
feeders, hut sometimes gorge thetnsehes so immoderately 
as to he incapable for some time afterwards of taking 
W'ing. Mr (»rd has recorded that a man of Delaware, 
observing a group of Turkey buzzards regaling them¬ 
selves upon the putrid carcass of a horse, and having a 
mind to capture one of them, he cautiously approached 
the flock, and suddenly seized one of the fattest in his 
arms. The indignant vidture, however, immediately 
disgorged such a torrent of fllth in his face, as to produce 
tlie effect of a powerful emetic',* and cured him for ever 
after of all desire to catch any more Turkey buzzards. 

The golden-eagle {Atjtiila chri/strlox), of which the 
ring-tail {F. /ulriix) is regarded as the young, breeds 
among the suh-alpine recesses of the Kocky IMountains. 
The tail-feathers are highly valued by many tribes of 
American Indians for adorning their calumets or pipes of 
peace. The solitary habits of these birds, and the usuaUy 
inaccessible nature of the vast precipices where they hang 
their “ proereant cradles,” prevent our acquiring much 
knowledge of the distinctive habits of the species, and 
hence our difficulty in discriminating between the Ame¬ 
rican and European kinds. Wilson observed the ring¬ 
tail sailing along the Alpine declivities of the White 
Mountains of New Ilamasliire, and over t'’ft 
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of Hudson’s lliver, and the adult bird, in the plumage 
of the golden-eagle, has also Wn observed in tlie United 
States. The vision of this bird is said to be so acute and 
long-sighted, that it can discover its prey from a height 
at which it is itself scarcely visible, notwithstanding the 
breadth of its witle-exi)anded wings. “ A story is cur¬ 
rent,” says Dr Kichardson, “ on tlie ])lains of the Sas- 
katchawan, of a half-bree<l Indian who was vaunting his 
prowess before a band of his countrymen, and wishing to 
impress them with a belief of his su))ernatural powers. 
In the midst of his harangtie an eagle was observed sus¬ 
pended, as it were, in the air directly over his head, u])on 
which, pointing aloft with his dagger, which glistened 
brightly in the sun, he called upon the royal bird to come 
down. 'I'o his own amazement, no less than to the con¬ 
sternation of the surrounding Indians, the eagle seemetl 
to obey the chann, for instantly shooting down with the 
velocity of an arrow, it impaletl itself on the point of his 
weaj)on !”* 

A large and powerful species, more generally known in 
America, though not ])eculiar to the New World, is the 
bald-eagle {^Aipiila leiicorejilnila'). It resides all the year 
in the United States, but is a bird of [tassage in those more 
northern countries which lie between (ireat Slave Lake 
and Lake .Superior, fish form the favourite food of the 
bald-eagle, and there seems something more tyrannical in 
his mode of obtaining it than altogether accords with the 
equality of republican legislation. “ JOlevated,” says VA’il- 
son, “ on the high dead limb of some gigantic tree, that 
commands a wide view of the neighlK)uring shore and 
ocean, he seems calmly to contein])late the motions of the 
various feathered tribes that jmrsue their busy avocations 
below. The snow-white gulls, slowly winnowing the air; 
the busy tringce, coursing along the sariils; trains of ducks, 
streaming over the surface; silent and watchful cranes. 


• Fauna Borcali-Americana, vol. ii., tin* Birds. By William 
Swainson, Estj., F.K.S., F.L.S., See., and .lolin Kicitardson, M.D., 
F,R.S., F.L.S., Surgeon and Naturalist to the f xiMuiitions. Lon¬ 
don, 1831. This skilful and heautifully-dlustrated work is one of 
the most ,valuahle volumes which has recently a{))Mmrt‘d on the sul>- 
ject of ornithologv, and, viewcil in conm‘.\i<ui with the preceding 
publications of Wilson, C. L. Bonajairte, and Audubon, it goes far 
to complete our knowledge of tlie feathered tribes of the northerii 
regions of the New Worltl. 
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intent and wading; clamorous crows, and all the winged 
multitudes that subsist by the bounty of this vast liquid 
magazine of nature ;—higli over all these hovers one whose 
action instantly arrests all bis attention. Hy his wide 
curvature of wing, and sudden suspension in the air, he 
knows him to be the fish-hawk, settling over some de¬ 
voted victim of the deep, llis eye kindles at the sight, 
and balancing himself, with half-oi>ened wings, on the 
branch, lie watches the result. Dowm, rapid as an arrow, 
from heaven descends the object of his attention ; tlie 
roar of its wings, reaching the ear as it disappears in the 
deep, making the surges foam around! At this moment 
the eager looks of the eagle are all ardour, and levelling 
his neck fei flight, he sees tin' fish-hawk once more 
emerge, snuggling with his ]irey, and mounting in the 
air with scr iiun of exult.ition. 'I'liese are the signal for 
our hero, who, launching into the air, instantly gives 
chase, and soon gains on the fish-hawk ; each exerts his 
utmost to mount aho\e the other, dis|>laying in these ren¬ 
contres the most sublime aerial evolutions. The unen- 
eumlK'red eagle rapidly advances, anil is just on the point 
of reaching his opponent, when, with a sudden scream, 
probably of desjiair and honest execration, the latter drops 
his fish ; the eagle, poising himself for a moment, as if 
to take a more certain aim, descends like a whirlwind, 
snatches it in his grasp ere it reaches the water, and hears 
his ill-gotten booty silently away to the woods.”* 

Of the smaller tribes of the Fulnuiitliv which inhabit 
tile fur-countries, we shall .satisfy ourselves by a simple 
enumeration of the nanies,t an'iT proceed to the nocturnal 
birds of l>rey. 

• Aiiicrit'an Ornitliologv, vol. i. p. gij. We queUe I'rofes.sor 
JatiK'sotrs edition tiiroiiglioiit this tohtllle, 

-f-3'he peregriiK'-fiileon (/■'./er,// oo/s), the jerl’alcon (/■’. 7.1- 
i(n><licus)y tile Aniericali .sparrow-hawk {/■'.>panu'rnt^), the |U- 
gt'oa-htiwk (/■’, co/ioa/toroi.s), the merlin (F. a’salali) the gos¬ 
hawk (7-'- /ai/aia/xiria.y), tile slate-eoionred haw'k ]*t'ansiflaa- 
niaity)^ the etiiimion huzzard (/■'. haito)^ tlie red-tailed or Ainerican 
buzzard (/'’./(to tvt/t.s), the rongh-legged ialetni (/■'. /t/t/opi/.v), the 
Aitieriean ring-tail {F. ft/a/n'H.s /). 'J'he preceding, with three 
s^MH'ies ot‘ eagle, raise the amount of northern aeeipitrine diurnal 
birds to fourteen, (h I,. Itonaparle enumerates seventeen sjieeies 
in his “ Svno|)sis,” and has tleseribed an tdglut'enth in his Supple¬ 
ment to Wilson under the name of Fal<‘o ('aupen. Mr Amlubon 
has likewise dedicated a new soceies unfle^' ■the ('tene nV f.x.t,..,. 
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of the Strigidte or owls, Mr Swainson has observed, 
“ They present an assemblage of birds as united among 
themselves as they are distinct frotn all others. Tbere 
is, we believe, no one species yet discovered which even 
a common observer would not immediately jtronounce to 
be an owl, or would be in <langer of confounding with a 
hawk or goatsucker, the only two groups to which the 
StrigiiliE arc related in immediate affinity. Vet, although 
this relationship is too obvious to be doubted, it must t)e 
confessed that a eonsiderable hiatus intervenes between 
both. Whether these will I)e lessened by future <liscove- 
ries, or whether owls, like the parrots, are in some degree 
an isolated group, whose aberrant forms no longer exist, 
are points which may always remain in obscurity.” 

The largest of the North American species is the great 
cinereous owl {Strijr ciiierra). It inhahits a vast extent 
of woody territory from Hudson’s Hay to the I’acitic. It 
is common along the shores of (ireat Hear Lake, and 
of course in these and otlier higher latitudes must of i\e- 
cessity pursue its prey by daylight, the mantle of night 
Ijeing there a thing unknown <luring the summer-season. 
However, it hunts chiefly when the sun is low, and when 
the shadows of the great woods are deeji anil lengthened ; 
for it is then that the American hares and many murine 
animals which form its favourite food are themselves 
abroad. On the 2:!d of iMay, Dr Hichardson discovered 
a nest of the cinereous owl, made of sticks and lined with 
feathers, on the to|) of a lofty balsam poplar-tree. It con¬ 
tained three young, covered over with a whitish down. 
He could only get the ndst by felling the tree, whicb was 
a remarkably thick one ; and whilst the operation was go¬ 
ing on, the about to .be bereaved jiarents dew in anxious 
and repeated circles above and around the oh.jects of their 
long solicitude, keeiung, however, so high in the air as to 
be Iteyond gunshot. I'he young were kcjit alive for a pe¬ 
riod of two months, after wtiich they efiected their escajtc. 

Stantrii, to the noble president of tlie l.inniean Sis-iety. I^'uur of 
Bonaparte’s list, viz. phnnhrus^ F. mt’l(itiu]>trrns^ F. furcatus-, 
and /’. Fmitsylvauiciis^ H., seem to occur only in the southern 
parts of the United State.s, and thereliire do not fall within our 
limits; but three others, the Staidey-haw'k ulmve named, along 
with litUeo Sancli-./oha7iuis and U. hryjiialis, are supjHised to lie 
northern birds. The Arctic range ol Mr Audubon’s sjjccies is 
probably still unknown. 
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This spcfies measures about two feet in length from bill 
to tail. 

Tlic V'irj'iiiian horned-owl {Stri.r Viryhiiami') is ano. 
ther larije .specie.s peculiar to America, but very widely 
dilfused over the New ^Vorld. It was killed by Mr Drum¬ 
mond among the Kocky AlounUiins. It is known to in¬ 
habit the table-lands of Mexico, and even the species from 
the .Straits of .'Magellan (/Vn/te/ic.v luili(tniiii'ex, .5H.5) ap¬ 
pears to he identical. In the I'nited Stiites it is ex¬ 
it emely common, and inliahits the fur-countrie.s wherever 
tile timber is of large size. Its louil nocturnal cries, is¬ 
suing from the gloomiest recesses of the forest, are said 
to hear a n I’tnhlance to a hollow and sepulchral hitmati 
voice, am! h.ive thus been the fVe(|ueiit source of alarm to 
the bei'iglned traveller. .\ party of Scottish Highland¬ 
ers, ill tiu M-rvice of the Hudson's IJay t'ompany, hap¬ 
pened in a wii er journey to encamp after nightfall in a 
dense diutip of trees, the dark tops of which, and their 
lofty .stetns. gavi a solemnity to the scene, strongly excit¬ 
able of stiperstitiotis feelings. The solemn effect was 
heightened by the diseo\ery of a tomb, which, with a na¬ 
tural taste not utifretpiently exhibited by the Itidiatis, was 
placed in the centre of this seeludeil .spot. The travellers 
had tinished their e\ening repast, and were trimming 
tlioir tire for the night, when for the first time the slow 
and dismal tones of the horned-owl fell on their ear. 'I’hey 
at otice concluded that a voice so mysterious and unearthly 
must he the moatiiiig spirit of the departed, whose hal¬ 
lowed fane they had disturbed by inadvertently making a 
fire of the timber of his tomb, ^'hey consequently passed 
a long night of sleepless fear, and gladly quitted the ill- 
oinened sjiot with the earliest dawti.* 

In our notices of these and other well-ktiown species, 
we consider it unneces.sary to enter into any initiute de¬ 
scriptive details of jilumage, preferring rather to illus¬ 
trate their history, distribution, and general modes of 
life, as more likely to interest the tnajority of readers. In 
tile case, however, of any new or remarkable discovery, 
we may occa.sionally deviate from this rule, and, as an ex. 
ception to our usual practice, we may here take an elegant 
siiecies recently describeil for the first time under the 
name of the Arctic or white horned-owl {Strix Aretica). 


fauna Boreali-Amcricana, vol. U. la. 83. 
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This fine owl is exceedingly rare, only a single specimen 
having lieen seen by the overland expeditions. It mea¬ 
sures about two feet in length. Its general colour is 
white, tinged here and there with brown ui)on the dorsal 
aspect, and marked with crowded transverse hlackisli- 
hrown bars anil lines. The ground-colour of the uniler 
portion of the plumage is of a hrilliant white, handed on 
the throat and fianks. The facial disk is imperfect, the 
ear-feathers are ample, the tail roni (led, the hill .short .and 
strong. This bird was killed at t'arlton House in the 
montii of IMay. 

We now enter ujton a short consideration of the Iiincx- 
soriti/ or perching-hirds, as they are called hy the modem 
systematist.s. The order includes the Fictr and I'nsxerfs 
of the Limuean arrangement. W'e commence with the 
butcher-birds, genus iMiiiitx. 

The American gray-shrike (T.aiiiiix f.iculiitoriiii-x of 
Swainson), a newly-ascertained species, hears a great re¬ 
semblance to the ash-eoloured shrike of Kiirope. It does 
not advance farther to the northward than the fifty-fourth 
degree, and seems to attain to that latitude only hi the 
meridian of the warm and sandy jilains of the .Saskatcha- 
wan, which are said to enjoy an earlier s|iring and longer 
summer than the densely-wooded countries hetwien them 
and Hudson’s Bay. It builds aiuong willow-hushes, feeds 
on grashoppers, and lays six eggs of a pale yellowish-gray, 
irregularly spotti'd with green and gray. 

Allied to the shrikes in many particulars are the tyrant 
fly-catchers. 'J'he kingJliird ( I t/raiiiiiix hitrc/iiiJiix) is 
one of the most remarkable for the iKildness and reckless 
daring which he displays in his attacks on the largest of 
the feathered race. During the earlier months ot sum¬ 
mer, liis life is one continued scene of broil atid battle. 
According to Wilson, hawks and crows, the bald-eagle, 
and the great black-eagle, all equally dread an encounter 
with this dauntless creature, who, as soon as he perceives 
a bird of prey, however powerful, in his neighbourhood, 
darts into the air, and, quickly ascending above his sup¬ 
posed enemy, pounces with violence upon his back, and 
catntimtes his attack till his own domains have been de¬ 
parted from. He is likewise oltnoxious to the human 
race, on account of his love of bees ; for he will take post 
on a fence or garden-tree in the vicinity of the hives, and 
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make continual sallies on tlie industrious insects as they 
pass to or t'roiu their ncver-cndinf^ labours. Thp Ameri¬ 
can ornitholoi;ist has driven a poetical version of the life 
of this lively species, of whieli the following is the com. 
incnceinent;— 

Far in tin* *NonHi whnro \a‘'t Mara^noii flows, 

And iHtuinlli'ss. foic-sf s inikimM n wilds ctn lox*; » 

slum's and sufltu'rUin^ woorls, 

I’arcli’d u|i a il li In^at, or drovv n'd n ith ooiu in^ fioixls ; 

\\ lit'if cat'll cMrcmc allci iiatcls |)r«*vails, 

Anti iMtiirc sad tlicii invades licuaiK; 

1.0 ! Jo, I, in air .ihoxc those tiai klcss wasf»>s. 

With s|iiin^’s it'lurn tin* kiiij^-liiid lutlicr hastes; 

('o.isl*, 'in fanietl and, I'loin his heii^-ht, e\}>Iort*s 

Its tiioi, and strt'anis. its Ion • I'ricnted shores, 

It" |ii,‘i''s inmiensi', w ale o|)eiiiit^-on th-'daN, 

Its l.i! ' s ami Isles, uhere liMtlieiM inilinms jday; 

All teiiijtt not liiiii : till, oa/jt);>- I’lom on liii^h, 

Coi.i -i Ic'^ioiis w idr i»elt>« liini lie ; 

'J'here end h'.s \t:imrrin^s ami his \m^!i to roam, 

’J'heie he Ills iiaine woods, his fields, his l/<inf ; 

Down, eirehni.:', lie deseemls, fi.nn a/.nre liei^hts, 

And on a f'nll-ldown sassati;is .drills. 

I*'atii;ned and silent, loi a wiiih' In* \it*ws 
His t*ld fieijnentet! hannts, and shatlt's rtM'luse; 

Sees hiotlieis, ttinuades. evei\ lumj ariive,— 

Ht'ai's. Iiummin^' lomul, the tt'uants tif ilu' hivt'. 
l.o\e Ines his Immst ; ho w»ios, and M>on is Idest, 

Ami in the hloomiii^- on li.ird Imilds his nest.”— 

And so on. 'I'lio ]nij:craU*s in suniTner at least 

as far north as tlie tilty-sevofilii parallel. It reaches Carl¬ 
ton House in the inoitlh oi‘ ^lay, aitd retires soutluvanU 
in September. It feetls on ins'?cts anti wild hemes. 

A new species of this Lrciins has been lately described 
under the title of northerfi tyrant {'I'l/rinmiis horealtfi^ 
Swainson). It was shot on the hanks of the .Saskatcha- 
wan, but nothing is known of its habits. It is consider¬ 
ably smaller tlian the preeetliuij:, and may at once he dis¬ 
tinguished from it by its forkotl tail, not tippetl with white. 

Among the ]\f(‘rn/}firv or thruslies we may here mention 
the rcpresLiitativo of our water-ouzel, tlie American dip¬ 
per {Citir/nN Jwcrirain/rs). Alfliough ascertained by Mr 
W. Hullock to l>e an inliabitant of Mexico, and obtained 
by ]Mr Drummond on the eastern declivity of the Uocky 
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Mountains, near the sources of the Athabasca River, it 
does not yet appear to liave l)ecn detected in the in¬ 
termediate rejrions of the United States. According to 
Bonaparte, this species mea,sures eiglit indies and a lialf. 
It is consequently longer than the European diiiper or 
water-crow. The general jilumage is dark-grayish slate- 
colour. The legs and feet are flesh-colour. A\’e as yet 
know nothing of the habits of the American species, but 
its European congener dwells single or in pairs by the 
side of clear and swift-running streams. If walks under 
water in search of prey, wading in from the shore, and 
remaining for some time submerged.* 

The bird called rohhi in America is the red-breasted 
thrush of I’ennant {Tiirdiix nii(/r<tt<irii(x). It is one of 
their liest known and earliest songsters. ^\'hile the 
fields are yet dappled with snow, they are .seen in flocks, 
and some few' lively aspirants will even then mount to 
the top of a post, and make attempts at song. As the 
season advances their notes are universally heard, and as 
universally beloved, and are regarded as the “ prelusive 
symphony” to the great concert which is about to burst 
ere long from numerous bills, frmn every thicket, wood, 
and field. Although regarded with much of tiie same 
feeling as that which we ourselves entertain towards onr 
own household bird, the red-breast, they are, mwertheless, 
brought to market in great nundiers, and W ilson mentions 
tliat in the month of .January 1S()7, two young men shot 
30 dozen in a .single excursion. This species inhabits the 
whole of North America from Hudson’s Bay to Nootka 
Sound, and as far south a-f (Jeorgia, though they are said 
rairely to breed on this side the mountains farther south 
that! Virginia. “ W’ithin the Arctic Circle,” Dr Richard¬ 
son has beautifully ob.served, “ the W'oods arc silent in the 
bright light of noonday; but towards midnight, when 
the sun travels near the horizon, and the shades of the 
forest are lengthened, the concert commences, and con- 

• W'liile engaged in tlie taHTeftlnn of llie«e ^slieols for llie 
pres.s we iiave l«*en favouied Iw Sir Wiliiani .Jardine with a copy 
of liis yet nnpnhli.siied edition of \Vilsoirs American Ornittiology. 
Many valnai)le notes have been a[)[H>nded hy tlie edit<»r to illustrate 
tile geiieraj,distribution of those groups, of which tliere are Ameri¬ 
can re|)resentatives. The snjipleinentary volumes by C. 1-. Bona¬ 
parte are included ; and most of the new H|H;cies discovered or de- 
scrilied by Messrs Swainson, Richardson, and Audubon, are like¬ 
wise inserted or referred to- 
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tinues till six or soven in the morning. Even in those 
remote regions the mistake of those naturalists who have 
asserted that the feathered trilies of America are void of 
harmony might l>c fully disproved. Indeed the transition 
is so sudilen from the perfect repose, the deathlike silence 
of an Arctic winter, to the animated bustle of summer; 
die trees spreail their foliage with such magical rapidity, 
ami every succeeding morning ojiens with such agreeable 
accessions of featliereil songsters to swell the chorus—their 
])!umage as gay and unimpaired as when they eidivened 
the ileep green forests of tropical climes—that the return 
of a northern s|)ring excites in the mind a deep feeling 
of the beaniK's of the season, a sense of the bounty and 
Jirovidenee i f the Supreme 11 ing. which is eheajily jmr- 
ehased li) I'le tedium of nine months of winter. The 
most veid.i ’t lawns and cultivated glades of Europe, the 
most beautiful .iroductions of art, fail in producing that 
exhilaration and joyous buoyancv of miiul which we have 
experienced in treailing the wilds of Arctic America, when 
their snowy covering has bi'en just rephaced by an infant 
but vigorous vegetation. It is impossible for the traveller 
to refrain, at such moments, from joining his asiiirations 
to the song which every creature around is |>ouring forth 
to the lireat t’reator.” This is finely saiil, and loses none 
of its force as proceeding from the pen of one not given 
to affect a sickly sentimentalism, but who has ever had to 
do more with the practice than the jioetry of life and nature. 
In a similar strain so also w'rote tlie divine .Milton,—but 
to whom the freshness of sjiring, the assured mantle of 
the glorious summer, and the vimied splendour of the far- 
spreading autumnal forests, were then only as visions of 
tile past— 

a So thick a drop serene 
Had (pleach’d his orbs, or dim .sull'osioii veil'd.” 

Of many beautiful and interesting species of the family of 
the Si/lri(id(r which enliven the countries of our present 
intpiiry, we shall confine our observations to the blue-birds. 

'i'he commDn blue-bird {Saxicoln giali.'i. Bon., Erythaca 
Wihonii, Swain.) has the whole of the upper plumage of 
a fine blue, wliile the throat, neck, breast, and flanks, are 
bright orange-brown. I’he general character and movements 
of this bird resemble those of the European redbreast, and 
he is himself as familiarly known in summer to t>p ebu 
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dreii of America, as the robin i.s to ourselves in tlie ivititer 
season. Wilson informs us that the society of tbe blue¬ 
bird is much coiirteil by tbc inhabitants of tbe country, 
and that few fanners neglect to provide for him a snug 
little summer-house, ready tilted and rent-free. He is 
migratory over tbe northern districts, but a few remain 
tlirougbout the winter in some jiarts of tbc rnited States. 

A newly-discovered s]>ecies, nearly iillied to tbe jire- 
ceiling, is named by IMr Swainson tbe Arctic blue-bird 
(^Erqlliiicn Ari-tira). Its colour is a fine tdtramarinc 
blue above, beneath greenisb-bbie, and whitish on tbe 
lower part of tbe atalomen and under tail-coverts, 'fhe 
only 'specimen |)rocured by tbe overland expedition was 
sliot at Fort Franklin in .Inly IS'g.i. it is merely a .sum¬ 
mer visiter of tbe fur-countries, and no knowledge of its 
haunts or habits has lieen yet obtained. 

To illustrate tbe At»pcli(l<r we shall merely mention the 
American cedar-biril, or chatterer of t'arolina, as it was 
called by Falwanls Anicririiim). This bird 

was regarded by the naturalists of last century as a mere 
variety of the F.uro]>ean or liobemian chatterer. It is 
however a distinct s]iecies, of smaller si/e, and has no 
white upon tbe wings; tbe chin has less black, and the 
bill is shorter and somewhat broader. Tbe Furopean 
bird has also been detected in North America by Air 
Drummond and Dr Hicbankson. 

The well-known snow-bunting {Ktuhcrha nini/it) 
iscoininon to tbe New and Old World. “ Near tbe large 
grave,” says Captain Lyon, “was a third pile of stones 
covering the laxly of a cbilil whieb was coiled u]) in tbe 
same manner. A snow-bunting bad found its way through 
tlie loose stones which composed this little tond), and its 
now forsaken, neatly built nest, was found i)laced on tbe 
neck of tbc child. As tbe snow-bunliTig has all tbe do¬ 
mestic virtues of our Knglisb redbreast, it has always 
been considered by us as the robin of these dreary wilds, 
and its lively chirp and fearless confidence have reiidereil 
it respected by tbe most hungry sportsman. ■ 1 could not 
on this occasion view its little nest placed on tbe breast of 
infancy, without wishing that I possessed the power of 
poetically expressing the feelings it excited.”* The bold 
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tiavijrator may rest assured that liis simple recital of this 
circumstance is much more effective and pictorialthaxi if lie 
had had recourse to a rhyininc; dictionary. The Lapland 
buntino (f?. ly/i/i/m/iim) is also found in the northern 
reftions of hotlt continents ; and a beautiful species, nearly 
allied toil, the jiainted huntiii" (7'/(7'frop/mne.vy)icb/ of 
Swainson), was lately discovered on the banks of the 
Saskatchawan. Lor the history and description of these, 
■IS well as of many beautiful larks and finches, we must 
refer the reader to the works already mentioned. 

'file pine-^rosheak (Pi/rr/di/ri cii iir/ciitor) is the 
I<u'p;est of the hulitinch tribe. It measures above eleven 
inches in li'np;th. Of the grosbeaks, properly so calleii 
(genus (’i)i ■■ntltrnii.tlfs), the gayest and most remarkable 
is cidlcd ll e e\ening-grosluai. {C. i-c.'ijiertinn^ Bon.). It 
is a common inhabitant of the majile-groves which adorn 
the plain' ol die Saskatchawan. and is known to the 
natives by tin name of which. 

Iieing iiiterpn ted, signitii-s sugar-bird. According to .Mr 
Swainsoii's views, tliis is the only genuine species of the 
genus hitherto discovered in .\inerica. Vfe owe it to the 
ohservance of .Mr t’ooper.'’ 

Tile scarlet taiiager ( 'i'diitii/rii riihrii) is one oi' the most 
hrilliant of those sontliern species which during the .summer 
migration shed their lustre over more northern lands. 'I'he 
whole |iiuiiiage, with the e\eeption of tlie wings and tail, 
is of the most vivid earmine-red. 'fhe wing-eoverts, 
posterior secondaries. :md midille tail-feathers are black, 
and form a rich contrast to the other portions of the 
plumage. After the autumnal 'hioult, the male heeoines 
dappled with greenish-yelkivv. The plumage of the fe¬ 
male is green above and yellow below ; luT wings and 
tail are hrovvnish-hlack, edged with grtvn. Though this 
species sometimes builds in orchards, and visits the 
cherry-trees for the sake of their fruit, it does not fre- 
ipiently .approavh the habitations of man, hut prefers the 
siditude of the uniliragoous woods. In addition to fruits 
its food consists of large winged insects, such as wasps, 
hornets, and humhie bees. The scarlet tanager is as yet un¬ 
known beyond the forty-ninth |)ara!lel, and so comes just 
within the southern limits of the fur-countries. 'I'he fol- 
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lowing interesting narrative is given by Alexander Wil¬ 
son :—“ Passing through an orchard one morning, 1 
caught one of these young birds, that had but lately left 
the nest. I carried it with me alwut half a mile, to show 
it to my friend Mr William Bartram; and having pro¬ 
cured a cage, bung it uj> on one of the large i)ine-trees in 
the botanic garden, within a few feet of the nest of an 
orchard-oriole, which also contained young, hopeful tliat 
the charity or tenderness of the orioles would induce them 
to supply the cravings of the stranger. But charity with 
them, as with too many of the human race, began and 
ended at home. 'I’he poor or|)han was altogether ne¬ 
glected, notwithstanding its plaintive cries ; and as it re¬ 
fused to be fed by me, I was about to return it back to 
the place where 1 found it, when, towards the afteriUH)!!, 
a scarlet tanagcr, no douht its own parent, was seen flut¬ 
tering round the cage endeavouring to get in. Finding 
this impracticable, he flew off and soon returned with 
fowl in his bill, and continued to feed it till after sunset, 
taking uj) his lodgings in the higher branches of the .same' 
tree. In the morning, almost as soon as day broke, he 
was again seen most actively engaged in the same affec¬ 
tionate manner; and, notwithstanding the insolence of the 
orioles, continued his l)encvolcnt offices the whole day. 
roosting at night as before. On the third or fourth day 
he a])j)eared extremely solicitous for the lilkTation of his 
charge, using every expression of distressful anxiety, and 
every call anil invitation that nature had put in his power 
for him to come out. This was too much for the feel¬ 
ings of my venerable friend ; he procureil a ladder, and, 
mounting to the spot where the bird was suspended, 
opened the cage, took out the jirisoner, and restored him 
to lilierty and to his parent, who, wdth notes of great ex¬ 
ultation, accompanied his flight to the woods. The hap¬ 
piness of my good friend was scarcely less coinjilete, and 
.showed itself in his benevolent countenance ; and I could 
not refrain saying to myself—if such sweet sensations 
can be derived from a simple circumstance of this kinil, 
how exquisite, how unspeakably rapturous, must the de¬ 
light of those individuals have been, who have rcscueil 
theiV fellow-beings from death, chains, and imprisonment, 
and restored them to the arms of their friends and rela¬ 
tions ! Surely in such godlike actions virtue is its own 
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most abundant reward !”• Nevertheless, as practical orni¬ 
thology can by no means flourish without powder and 
shot, Wilson continued to knock down as many birds as 
he re(|uircd,—and tliey were many,—for tlie space of se¬ 
veral succeeding years. Alas! that the latter were so few. 

More allied to the starling tribe is a bird remarkable 
for the singidarity of its habits, called the cowpen or 
cuckoo-bunting {Etnberiza jxmirix of Wilson), classed 
by 3Ir Swainson in the genus Malothnis. It visits the 
fur-countries in illay, and, after ranging as far north as 
the sixties !i parallel, it departs in Se|)tember, and collecting 
in large flc< ks during the ensuing month in Pennsylvania, 
it finally ictires to winter-quarters in Mexico and the 
most soiuhcrn ])arts of the I'nited States. It feeds on 
grain, grass, and worms, and is frequently seen percheel 
familiarlv on Mic V)acks of cattle. Hut the most remark¬ 
able trait in the character of this species is its practice 
(like that of enr own cuckoo) of laying its eggs in the 
nests of other birds, and abandoning its future offspring 
to the care of strangers. 'Pile yellow-throat and red-eyed 
fly-catcher arc most frc(|uent!y selected to perform the 
office of foster-])arents. 

Passing over the rice-bird, tbc Haltimore oriole, the 
purple grakle, anil others of the we shaft here 

liricfly notice the family of Crows. 'Phe raven {Corimtt 
l ora.v), which occurs in all the four quarters of the glolie, 
is abundant in the fur-countries, and the carrion-crow {C. 
coroiu) also occurs there, but appears to be of a less 
hardy nature, as it is seen in the interior in summer only, 
and does not seem to approach within .700 or (iOO miles 
of Hudson's Hay. The magjiie (C. pica) is as common 
in the prairie lands of America .as it is in Europe. Seve¬ 
ral beautiful jays likewise occur in North America. 

We come next to the woodpeckers, which are numertius 
and widely spread over the American contitient, as might 
be expected in connexion with the vast forests with which 
so much of the country is still encumliered. The ivory- 
biUed woodpecker {Picun priiwrpnlis) is undoubtedly the 
most magnificent of the genus. W^hile many of the 
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smaller kinds seek their prey in the orchard or shrubbery, 
amonp rails, fences, or prostrate lops, the present species 
inhabit the most towering trees of the forest, “ seeming 
jiarticularly attached to those prodigious cypress swamjis, 
whose crowdeil giant sons stretch their bare and blasted, 
or moss-hung arms, midway to the skies. In these al¬ 
most inaccessible reces.ses, amid ruinous jiiles of im|)end- 
ing timber, his trumpet-like notes and loud strokes re¬ 
sound through the solitary savage wilds, of which he 
seems the sole lord and master.” The food of this s|)ecics, 
Mr Audubon informs us, consists chiefly of beetles, larvie. 
and large grubs. Xo sooner, however, are the grapes of 
the forest ripened, than they are eaten by the ivory-hilled 
woodpecker with great avidity. ” 1 haeeseen this bird,' 
says the last-nametl excellent observer, “ hang by its claws 
to the vines, in the position so often assumed by a tit- 
niouse. and. reaching downwards, help itself to a bunch 
of grapes with much apparent pleasure.”’ Although we 
have intioduced a notice of this fine species, we are not 
aware that it extends so far to the north as the countriis 
with which we are at jiresent engaged. It is, however, 
well known in many of the fniited .States. A much more 
northern species is the ihree-tood wood|)eeker (/’. Iriilni - 
ti/liix of Swainson), which exists in all the forests of 
spruce-fir that lie hetween I.ake Su|)crior and the Arctic 
Sea. It is the most common of the species that occur to 
the north of Cireat .Slave Lake. 

The varieties of the feathered race are itiexhaustible. 
Each tribe and family contains many familiar and well- 
rememtiered species, on the history of which we eouki 
dilate with pleasure; but we must of necessity leave 
even the names of many unrecorded. Two frail and 
fairy beings, however, seemingly of too tielicate a fabric 
to withstand the nideness of the northern blasts, now 
solicit our regard, and as they have flown far to obtain it. 
we must here insert a comi>endious history of the North 
American huinining-birds. 3Ieanwhile let us borrow the 
words of the enthusiastic Audubon. They a]>ply to the 
niby-throated species (3Voe/it/f(A co/i/krov, Linn ). “ No 

soondf has the returning sun again introduced the vernal 
season, and caused millions of plants to exiiatul their leaves 
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and blossoms to Ills ftenial Itoanis, than the little hum- 
minjt-bird is seen advaiicitis on fairy win^s, carefully 
visiting every opening dowcr-eup, and, like a curious 
Horist, removing from eatdi the injurious insects that 
otherwise would ere long cause their beauteous pctiils to 
droop aiul decay. Poised in the air, it is oltserved peep¬ 
ing cautiously and with sparkling eye into their inner¬ 
most recesses, whilst the ethereal motions of its pinions, 
so rapid and so light, ajipear to fan and cool the Hower 
without injuring its fragile texture, and jtroducc a de¬ 
lightful niurniuring sound, well adapteil for lulling the 
insects to repose. 'I'hen is the moment for the hummiug- 
hird to Secure them. Its long delicate hill enters the cup 
of tin 1' over, and the protruded double-tubed tongue, 
delicaiivy sensible, and imhued with a glutinous saliva, 
touches each insect in siiecession, and draws it from its 
iurking-plar, to be instantly swalhovod. All this is done 
in a monnmt and the bird, as it leaves the flower, sips so 
small a portio.i of its iiipiid honey, that the theft, we may 
sup])ose, is looked njion with a grateful feeling by the 
Hower, whieh is thus kindly relieved from the attacks of 
her destroyers. 

“ 'I’he |)rairies, the orchards, and gardens, nay, the 
deepest .shades of the forest, are all visited in their turn, 
and every where the little binl meets with ])leasure and 
with foocl. Its gorgeous throat in beauty and hrillianey 
baffles all com))etition. Now it glows witit a fiery hue, 
and again it is changed to tile deepest velvety black. Tito 
up])cr parts of its delicate body arc of resplendent chang¬ 
ing green, and it tlirows itself through the air with a 
swiftness and vivacity hardly conceivable. It moves from 
one flower to another like a gleam of light, Ujtwards, down¬ 
wards, to the right, and to the left. In this manner it 
searchc's the extreme northern ])ortions of our country, 
following with great precaution tlie advances of the sea¬ 
son, and retreats with ecjual care at the approach of au¬ 
tumn.”* 

The nest of this species is formed with a delicacy pro¬ 
portioned to its tiny inmates. The external parts consist 
of a light-gray lichen found on the branches of trees or on 
decayetl fence-rails, and so trimly arranged around tile 
nest, as well as at some distance from the spot to whieh 
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it is attached, as to appear like a ])ortion of the stem. 
These little pieces of lichen are glued together, as some 
say, with the saliva of the binl. The next layer consists 
of a cottony substance, and the innermost of silky fibres 
obtained from various jilants, but all extremely soft and 
delicate. In this sweet receptacle the female deiwsites a 
single ))air of eggs, jmre white, and of an almost oval form. 

A V'irginian gentleman kept two of these creatures in a 
cage for several months. He supplied them with a mixture 
of honey and water. On this they appeared to feed ; hut as 
the sweet and viscous liquid brought many small flies about 
the cage, the humming-birds were seen to sna]> at and 
swallow the insects with great eagerness. Mr t'. W. I’eale 
also succeeded in rearing two young ones from the nest. 
They used to fly alwut the room, and wouhl fretiuently 
[tcrch on Mrs I’eale’s shoulder. Wilson himself took a 
nest in the summer of IHOd, the inhabitants of which 
were Just about to fly; indetsl one of them flew out by 
tile window that same evening, and, striking against a 
wall, was killed. The other refused fooil, and was scarce¬ 
ly alive next morning. A laity, however, undertook to 
nurse it, and dissolving a little sugar in her mouth, she 
tlirust in the bird’s bill, which immediately sucked with 
great avidity. It was kept for three months, and daily 
supplied with loaf-sugar dissolved in water. Kresh flowers 
were also scattered every morning around its food; and in 
tJiis way it ajipeared gay, active, and full of spirits, and 
hovered from flower to flower as if in its natural state. It 
never failed to express, lioth by a peculiar motion and a 
chirping voice, the greatest pleasure when its supply of 
flowers was introduced into the cage. It Itecame the ad¬ 
miration of all beholders, and sanguine hofies were enter¬ 
tained that it might have Ixien preserved throughout the 
winter; but unfortunately it one day got at large, and fly¬ 
ing about the room in a more exciteil manner than usud, 
it injureil itself in such a way as to die soon after.* The 
species to which these observations apply ranges during 
tile summer season as far to the north as the 57 th parallel. 
Dr Jlicliardson found it on the plainn of tile .Saskatcha- 
wan,,anii Mr Druinimmd liiscovered its nest near the 

• In adtfilhsi to tin- wrilines WlKm nml Ainlubni, < 
tar m koonlrd^- of tho i an,t hahit, of htimmliii'-lvnl'i. M’ 

Bulkwk’s “ Si* McmiiIik hi -Vlcvi..,," uiid .M. f,M»,„i’, “ Histcirc 
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sources of the Elk lliver. This was composed chiefly of 
the ilowii of an aiicnione, bound together by a few stalks 
of moss and bits of lichen, and had an internal diameter 
of om,’ iiudi. 

I’he other spicies to which we alluded above was first 
oliserved by our illustrious navigator (look, on the barren 
sliores of Nootka Sound. It is the rufllnecked humraing- 
Ijird {Trorlii/nx collarix of Latham, and tlic TrurhUun 
rv/iix of (iinclin). It is a superb species, and ranges to 
tile southwards at least as far as the talile-land of Jlexico, 
near Keal del Monte ; from which locality specimens are 
preservcil in the unrivalled collection of iSIr I.oddiges. It 
was traced by K ot/.ebuc along the Pacific shores as far as the 
sLxty-firs; parallel. The migration of birds has in every age 
iiifbriled a subject of pleasing speculation to the admirers 
of the I ever-iMiding wonders of the natural world; but 
in no install -0 does it more freely excite our admiration 
than when iiianifested by creatures so frail, and fantasti¬ 
cally attireal it. hues 

“ Whicti make the nise's tilusli <»f iK'auty (tale. 

Ami dim the neh gartuiiimi's scarlet biazte” 

(>f the long-winged and most aerial of the featliered 
race, the swallow tribe, many beautiful species inhabit 
America. We shall here notice only the white-fronted or 
difl-swallow {Iliniiido lunif'roiix of i>ay), discovered near 
tile Hoeky Alountains by jMajor Long. It was seen in 
great numbers by Sir .lohn Franklin’s party in ]h 2(), 
while travelling from Cumberland House to Fort Enter¬ 
prise. Its clustered nests ar? frequent on the faces of 
tlie rocky cliffs of the Barren Clrounds, and a number of 
them made their first appearance at Fort Chijiewyan on 
die ‘ioth of .lunc and immediately built their nests 

under the eav^s of the dwelling-house, which are not more 
tlian six feet above a balcony that extended the w'hok‘ 
length of tlie building, and was a constant proinenaele. 
“ 'I'hey had thus to graze the heads of the passengers on 
entering their nests, and were moreover exposed to the 
curiosity and depredations of the children, to whom they 
were novelties; yet they prcferretl the tlwellirig.house to 
tlie more lofty eaves of the storehouses, and In the fol¬ 
lowing season retumetl with augmented numbers to the 
same spot. Fort Chipewyan has existed for many years, 
and trading.posts, though far distant from each other. 
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have been established in the fur-countries for a century 
and a half; yet this, as far as I could learn, is the first 
instance of this sjreciesof swallow i)lacin^ itself under the 
protection of man within the widely-extendeil lands north 
of the Great Lakes.* What cause could have thus sucL 
denly called into action that confidence in the human race 
vnth which the Framer of the I’niverse has endowed this 
species, in common with others of the swallow tribe ?'’f' 
This si)ecies is very widely distributed. It was transmit¬ 
ted to Professor Jameson from India some years ago by 
the Marchioness of Hastings. 

Passing over the goat-suckers (giunis (V;/uv'(«n/'//ov), 
which are frequent and numerous in the northern regions of 
-\meriai, we may here record the name of the belted king, 
tisher {Alcedo Ah-i/ou. Linn.) as the sole re);r<'sentative in 
the fur-countries of a tribe very widely diifused o\er ail the 
known regions of the earth. It is a hint of passage, and 
winters as far south as the West Indies, although it akso 
iK’curs in (ieorgda and the Floridas during that setison. 

more numerous and much more itn[)ortant family of 
birds (in America) are the or grouse. Nearly 

a dozen s[)ecies inhaitit the fur-countries, and ol' thesv 
the largest and most remarkable is the pheasant-tailed 
grou.se or cock of the plains ( 'I'ctran iiriiiihii.\i(iiiiix, Hon.). 
The llight of this bird, Mr Douglas inibrms us, is slow 
and unsteady, and affords but little amusement to the 
sportsman. Its wings are small, and but feebly feathered 
in proportion to the size oPthe bir<l, which metisures from 
tliirty-two to thirty-four inchesin length,and weighsfrom 
six to eight pounds. Though it may be saiil t<i represent 
the capercailzie or wood-grouse {'1\ uriiyiilliin) in the 
New World, it difiers in this respect, that it never perclies. 
Its flesh is (lark-coloured, and not particularly gotsl in 
p.-)int of flavour.;}; 

“ The late governor, de VV'ilt Ciiiilon, lias given a very iiU('n*st- 
ing history of* the elosely-resemhlings[«‘eie.s, //.yVi/ee, which alsiiU 
-i-xUH ‘11 years ago began to hnild its nests on the walls of houses in 
ihe Western ,>tate.s, and ha.s every succeeding sniniinT h(*en ad¬ 
vancing farther to the eastwards. Vide Ann. I.yc., New VorK, 
vol. i. |). Ififi. 

-f hauna Horeali-Americana, vtd. ii. p. IWl. 

^ For the hestory and description of the other American gronse. 
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We sliall cicse our account of American land-birdr. 
commonly so called, by a reference to the iiassen"er-i)i- 
fteon {C(i/iiinlni niit/!-it((iria). It may be ))rcsmned to tw 
sufficiently coinmun in America, from a fact, or rather a 
calcidation, given by Alexander Wilson, fie estimated a 
Hock which coniniued to pass above him for the greater 
part of a liay to have been a mile in breadth and 2 to miles 
in length, and to have contained (three birds being as¬ 
signed to every scpiare yard) at least two thousand two 
hundred and thirty lAiliions, two hundred and seventy- 
two thous.nul pigeons !'* .Mr Audubon confirms his pre¬ 
decessor’s account hv a narrative still more extraordi¬ 
nary,t and adds, that as every pigeon consumes^'uliv 
half a pint if footl (chiefly ims*), the (juantity neees'sarv 
lor sujijilv ing his flock must have amounted to eight mil¬ 
lions sc H I linn'ired and twelve thousand bushels per day 1 
—an expensiv ihmcot. 

Of the order o." wallers niUntores) none winter in the 
fur-countries. 'I'hey generally arrive about the end ol' 
April and beginning of May, and are driven southwards 
in autninn by the advance of winter, and its liardenin;' 
influence upon the moist grotmds and swampy .shores, 
from which these long-legged gentry draw their princi¬ 
pal su|)port. We shall rest satisfied by furnishing a bst 
of their names in the note below.J 

riaisnlf Mr David Donglas’ pajM'r in tile lUtii voinme of the l-inn. 
'I'nins.; Pioii'ssor .lanuHon’s odilion of the American Ornilliologv, 
vol. ii. p. ill4, and vol. iv. pp. lltfi, ;l?o; tlie second volume of the 
Fauna Itore.di-Americana, p. iU’J; and my own Hhisirations of 
/.oology,” vol. j. plale.s gtl, 2/. hh, M, and corresponding letter- 
press. 

• See vol. ii. p. 21111. 

-p See his intere.sting history of the nnssenger-pigeon in the fir.i-l 
volume of the “ Ornithological" IJiograpliv,” p. dill—11211. 

'I’lie saadcrling (f Vi/m'ai.s an'nurta^ Ilhgcr); American ring- 
plover {(ihartninifs srmtpnluiattis^ Ifonap.); Kildeer-nlover (t//. 
r.irtfri IIS, Linn.); golden-plover (C/t. piui'iiili', Linn. V); gray lap- 
vviitg( ViiiiiHiis iiii /iiHiii/iisii’r, Bcch.st.) ; tnnistomM.V//a’p.vi/a.s- iu- 
trrpri'i, III.); whooping-erano((.'ra.v .i/acrovr/at, Teinni.) ; brown 
crane (O', ('itiiiii/riisis, Teinin.); great heron (.trih'fi Jlcriiiiiiis, 
Linn.); American bittern (Anku h'«U(/ioo.v(.', Mont.); American 
uvoHCt (Ht’ciirririistru ^Itiirrii'iiiiii, l.iiin.); long-hilled curlew 
[A'uiitf’iiiiis liiiiipriis/ris, AVils.); Hndsonian curie w (aV. lluthn- 
nims^ Lath.); Kscjuimatix curlew (jV. bort'alisy Lalli.); Doug-Uis’ 
Maudpiper (Tnnga Dougla^ih^ Swuins.):) anew 
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Of the still more extensive order of Natatwes, or web- 
footed swimming-birds {Palmipedes), we shall present 
only a few brief notices. Birds of this order are fully 
more remarkable for the texture than the tints of their 
plumage, although several species of the duck tribe are 
likewise distinguished by considerable brilliancy of colour. 
Destined to inhabit the seashore, and the banks of lakes 
and rivers, they are much exposed to the inclemencies of 
die weather, and their feathers are provi<lentially ren¬ 
dered very close and compact, and abundantly imbued 
with an oily secretion, through which they become im- 
iiermeable by moisture. Tliis lieautiful provision, as 1 
have elsewhere observed,* is more indisiiensable to thc 
economy of the Palmipedes than to any other order, as 
many of them are strictly oceanic, being sometimes found 
.100 leagues from land, and conse()uently having no other 
place of repose, either by night or by day, than tbe sur¬ 
face of the “injurious sea.” In addition to an abundant 
plumage, the truly aquatic kinds, such as ducks and 
(livers, are furnished with a close, and, in some instances, 
very valuable down, which preserves them from the ef¬ 
fects of cold and moisture, and is afterwards used in the 
formation of their nests on the arrival of the genial season. 
With the exception of ducks and mergansers, no very 
marked distinction prevails between tbe plumage of the 


mon in the fur-countries as high as the sixtieth |)andl(‘I; sleniler- 
(flianks sand(>i[>t‘r (r, liimnnfupHs, Iiona|), ?); seniipahuated saml- 

K r(7’. semtptilmtitt/, Wits.); purple saa(l|>i{M>r ( 7’, marUhrm, 
nn.); dunlin { T. alpiiin, rtuia.); Sidiintz’s .sand()i|s>r ( 7'. Sr/dti- 
zir, Brehm,); pigmy sandpijs'r (/’. iniiiuta, l.eisler); diiuinutive 
sandpiper pusiUa, Wils.); knot (7'. ehier/'ti, l.iiin,!; .seinipal- 
mateid tatler ( Tot/irivs srmipahnntus, q'einm.); tell-tale ( 7'. eoci- 
yhj-w.v, Sabine); yellow-shanks tatler (7’. Vieillot); red¬ 

shank or gambet ( 7’, rahdris, B(s-hst.); Bartraiu's tatler ( 7’. Hai- 
tramtH.S',Temm.); white-tailed tatler( 7'. o(7/ro/n/.v,Tenim.);green- 
rtimp tatler ( 7'. rklftropifpiifs, Vieill.); great-inarhhsi gcnlwit (7.(- 
mosa fedoa, Vieill.); Hudsonian godwit (/,. I! tnisunteti, Swains.); 
New York godwit {Srelupn-v A^i>v'jfior//rrnsts,\Vi\s,)i OrummontiV 
snipe (.SV. Dnimmojtiht,1^wainH.)i Wilson’s snijM* (.Vc. Wilsotta, 
Temra.); yellow-breastisl rail ( Hull us JVovo/iortircnsh, Honaii.); 
(Carolina rail (77. Caro/nivs, Bonaji.); American ctsit {J'utiru 
Americana, (Imel.); Wilson’s phalarope (/'A. IVilsonii, Sab.); 
hy|ierborean phalaropc ( /Vi. Iiypcrlnireui, batji.); Hat-hilled phala¬ 
rope iPh, Julicarius, Bonap.). 

* l)lustration.s of Zoology, vol. i., introductory letter-press to 
plate a. 
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sexes. The younj; differ considerably from the adult.s, 
and seldom attain tlic perfect idumage till the lapse of one 
or two seasons. 

North America protluccs several grebes (genus I’ndi- 
cc/m) and sea-swallows {Sterna). About a dozen differ¬ 
ent kinds of gull {Larus) inhabit both the barren shores 
and inland swam])s of the fur-countries. A beautiful 
species called the fork-tailed gull {Larus Suhiuii) is here 
rcpresenti*d. 

This bird was <liscovered by Captain Edward Sabine on 
a group of three low rocky islands, about twenty miles 
from the mainland, off the west coast of (ireenland. 

'I'hey flew with impetuosity towards persons aj)proach- 
ing their nc'ts and young; and when one bird of a pair 
was killed, its mate, though scjiarately fired at, continued 
on wing close to tile s])ot where it lay.”* The fork-tailed 
or .siahinc gull i i one of the most elegant of the genus. 
Its colours, though sufficiently contrasted for variety and 
liveliness of effect, are ffiuiy harmonized. The colour of 
the hciid assumes a considerable variety of appearances, 
according to the direction and degree of light in which it 
is examined ;—a tinge of black, lirown, blue, or purple, 
'•eeming alternately suffused over the deep lead-colour 
which forms the prevailing tone by which the parts are 
usually characterized. 'I'here appears to fie no difference 
in the plumage of the sexes, but the female is rather less 
in size. A solitary example of this .s|)ecies was met in 
Erince liegent's Inlet during .Sir Eldward Parry’s first 
voyage, and in the course of jhe second voyage many 
were obtained on IMelville Peninsula. They arrive in 
high northern latitudes in ,Iune. and take their departure 
southwards as early as the month of .August. 

As an example of the northern ilucks, we shall confine 
ourselves to the liocky mountain golden-eye {Cianyii/a 
liarrori. Ifich. and Swains.), a species distinguished from 
our common goldcn-cye by the bead tmd upper portion of 
the neck lieing of a pansy-purple colour, with a large 
, icscent-shaped Bi>ot of while before each eye. 'Vhe white 
speculum of the wing is seiiaratcd from a band of the 
same colour on the coverts by a tilack stripe. It is dedi- 
eati'd to Mr Harrow of the Aihniralty, our chief promo¬ 
ter of those imjiortant geograiihical discoveries, from the 


* l.iiiii. 'I'ruiis., vol. .\ii. ]>. ,ig2. 
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successful conduct of which such essential tenefits liavc 
resulted to zoolopical science. 

It appears that the swan lately discovered, or at least 
identified as new to the records of British ornithology, anil 
described by Jlr Y'arrell* under the name of Bewick’s swan 
(Cygnus Beirickii), is an inhabitant of the seacoast within 
the Arctic circle of America. It is much later in its nortlK'rn 
migratory movements than its congener tlie trumj)eter- 
swan (C. huechiator). According to Lewis and t'larke, 
it winters near the mouth of the Colundna. Its nest is 
described by ('aptain Lyon (than whom few descrilK' in 
a more agreeable manner) as built in a peat-moss, and 
l)eing nearly six feet long, four and thrtx- quarters wide, 
two feet high exteriorly, and with a cavity in the inside 
of a foot and a half in diameter, 'rhe eggs were brown- 
ish-white, clouded with a darker tint. more common 
species of swan in the interior of the fur-countries is the 
trumpeter above namecL 'I'hc great bulk of the skins 
importeil by the Hudson’s Bay ('oinpany pertain to this 
Species. 

The white pelican {Pel. onocrotalus) is frequent in the 
fur-countries as high as the sixty.first parallel. It haunts 
eddies beneath cascades, and destroys a great ijuantity of 
eaqi and other fish. 

The great northern diver (C<ilyinhui> glacia/in) is met 
with in considerable nuralxirs in all the lakes of the inte¬ 
rior, though seldom observed either in Hudson’s Bay or 
along the shores of the Arctic Sea. It flies heavily, but 
swims with great swiftnqss. The black-throated species 
(C. Arcticux), on the other hand, tliough common on tlu 
coasts of Hudson’s Bay, more rarely makes its way into 
the interior. Most of the guillemot tril)e {Uria troilc. 
Brunnichii, grylle, and idle) frequent the Arctic Seas of 
America. 

We shall here close our account of the feathered races 
of these northeni regions. 


• Linn. Trans., rol. \vi. p. 44.'). 
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CHAPTKR VIII. 

Sunw Account of the. Fishcx anil other Zoological Produc¬ 
tions of the \orikcrn liegions of Anierica. 

Sliirp'on — S.iliiioi) —Trout —Char—Ca|H'!nn—Wliite I'i.sh—Blue 
Fish — I il l I iiiit; — Pike— Biirhof — I’ercil — Bull-lipatl — Nortlieni 
InsiTth —'t heir Natural Fresei valionfroin Coiii—More Nortlicrn 
F-xteinoii of'J'ropiral Forms in America liiaii in Fiurojie—Bees 
F.xiiMi ion M estwards of the Ilone>-hee—Uiplera—Melville 
Islaml Sjutier- iiutterHies. 

Till, ti.shcs of th" norllierti regions are of sfreat importaner 
as articles of food ill countries wliere a nutritious diet is 
by no means easy to obtain ; anti where, as we have seen 
in the course of our historical tlistjuisition, tripe de roehe. 
burnt bones, and fur-jackets, are too fretptently the sorry 
substitutes for better fare. W'e shall mention a few of the 
characteristic kinds. 

species of sturi;eon called sterlet (.lecipenser liutlw- 
»H.v) aboumls in the .Saskatchawan. 'The fishery at 
(,'umberland House is most productive during the spring 
and summer. 'I’his is a much smaller species than tlie 
A. huso. An individual wei{llting (iO pounds is consi¬ 
dered large. 

TheCopi>erinine Kiver salmon(iV«/rao Hernii) isshajHiil 
like a common salmon, with a somewhat largprhead. Its 
size is inferior to that of the British salmon. It is cap- 
tureil in great quantities in the leap at Bloody Fall, on 
the Coiiperinine, in the months of July and August. 
Many varieties of trout also occur in the lakes and rivers 
of the northern parts of America ; but as the kinds which 
frequent our own otherwise w'cU-known streams are still 
vaguely indicated by naturalists, the reader need not won¬ 
der that we have little definite information to communi¬ 
cate regarding those of such far distant lands. The In¬ 
dians do not ajipear to designate their trouts by specific 
appellations, but use a general term ;—the Crees call them 
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nammo'coos, the Chipewyaiis thloaeesinnvh, and the Es¬ 
quimaux irrkdtlook. 'I'lie vividness of tlieir spots and 
markings seems to vary witli the season ; anti the colour 
and consequent condition of the flesh are likewise liid)le 
to change. They attain at times to an enormous size ; 
Dr Uichardson frequently ohservetl trouts weighing tc 
jiounds. In IManito or God’s I.ake, they are reported to 
attain the size of 90 pounds. A species nearly idlied to 
the char (A’. ii//>>iiiis), hut with the tail more I'orked, and 
.1 hlunter snout, was taken in a lake in .Mehille Island. 

The capelan or lodde (*V. Grd'ii/n>ii/icii.\) was ob¬ 
served in large shoals along the shc.llow shores of Ihu 
tliurst’s Inlet. The whitetish is named 

tklofMk hy the Copper Indians, and ti/liiiiici; hy the 
traders. It varies in weight from three to eiglit jiounds. 
and sometimes atUiins even a nmeh greater size. It 
abounds in every lake and river of the American Arctic 
Megions, and forms a most delieions food, being eaten 
without satiety as almost tlie fo!e article of diet at soim- 
of the trading-posts for a scries of years. Hack's grayling 
(xiijiiifcr') is the ;»n'.v.s' 0 )) Wen of the fur-ilealcrs. This 
beautiful lish prefers the strong rapids, and rises eagerly 
at the artificial fly. It was found during the first e.\pe- 
dition only in the clear rivers to the northward of Great 
Slave I.ake, and measures about Ki inches exclusite o' 
llie caudal fin. 'J'he common herring {('tii/ien Iltinn. 
(/ux) was caught in liathur.st Inlet early in the month of 
.Vugu.st; and pike (/fmi /iiriii/, ?) are common in all 
the lakes. 'I'he burbot {Gurli/t, lota') is likewi.se a fr»'- 
quent fish in every lake rfiid river. It ])rey.s indiscrimi¬ 
nately on whatever other species it is able to swallow, 
and in the spring its stomach is generally crammed with 
cray-tish tej such a degree as to distort the shape of its 
own body.* It is little jirized as food. There is a kind 
of perch, sufficiently common about Cund)erland House, 
which resembles our conntion perch in shape, hut at the 
same time differs in several resiiects from the Euroj>ean 
s|)ecies. Its length to the caudal fiti is about I!) inches. 
\ peculiar cottus (G. po/anx, .Sabine), similiir in its 
nabits to C. gohio, was found to occur abundantly on the 
shores of North Georgia, in pools of water left hy the 
ebbing hf the tide. The largest were not more than two 


* Appeitfii.v to franklin's c'itst .btL'incy, p. 7-''. 
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inches long.* * * § The six.horneil bull-head ( C. heToeornu), 
is also frequent in the Arctic Seas.f 

We liave little to say of the insects of the northern regions. 
Cold is in general adverse to the production and increase 
of insect life, and even temperate climates are much less 
productive than tropical and equatorial regions, in relation 
to those tiny tribes. It is probable, however, tliat the 
ilistribution of many northern species is still unknown. It 
was formerly supposed that in Iceland there were none, 
and that even in Norway there were very few, and their 
•disence from those countries was attributed to excess of 
cold. Horri'bow contradicted this opinion in regard to 
Iceland, ami although Dr Hooker in his interesting “ Re¬ 
collections’' of a tour in that island states that he met with 
few,J yet Dlafsen and Povalsen, during their residence 
there, collected '300 different species in one small valley.|| 
Otho Fabricius resided six years in Greenland, and 
collected only 63 sfiecies of the insect class, properly so 
called.§ In the still higher latitude of Winter Harbour, 
where Sir F.dward Parry sojourned, only six species of 
insects were collected from the beginning of the month of 
September till the August following. In Greenland, ac- 
coriling to Mr Kirby, every onler of insect has its repre¬ 
sentatives, except Orthoptera and Hemiptera; but in Mel¬ 
ville Island, besides these deficiencies, neitlier coleopterous 
nor neuropterous species were observed; and even the 
mosquito, that shrill tyrant of the Lapland plains, appears 
to have ceased from troubling along those hyperborean 
shores. It must, however, be bA-ne in mind, that insects 
can escape the extremes of cold not only, as Mr Macleay 
observes, by passing certain periods in tW pupa or torpid 
state, but also by being while in that state usually buried 
in the earth, where diey are but slightly sensible even of 
the most extreme rigour of winter. “ What they chiefly 
require is the presence of heat during some period of 
their existence; and the greater, within certain limits, is 


* Supplement to tlie Appendix to Pnrry’*s First Voyage, p. 213. 

F For some notices of shells and other invertebrate animals of 
the Arctic Regions, consult the Supi>lcmi'nt altove named. See 
also a List of Zoophytes by Dr Fleming, in the Ap|)endix to Caj)- 
tain Parry’s Second voyage to tlie Arctic Regions. 

X First edition, p. 272. || Voyage en Islande, t. i. 

§ Fauna Grceulandica. 
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the heat, the more active will be their vital principle. On 
the American continent the extremes of heat and cold in 
the course of the year are, as is well kno%vn, incomparably 
greater than in places of the same latitude in Europe. 
We may therefore readily conceive how particular fami¬ 
lies of insects will inhabit a wider range of latitude in the 
former country than in the latter. We see also how in¬ 
sects may swarm in the very coldest climates, such as 
Lapland and Spitzbergen, where the short summer can 
boast of extraordinary rises in the thermometer; because 
the energy of the vital principle in such animals is, with¬ 
in certain limits, proportionate to the degree of warmth to 
which they may he subjected, and escapes in a manner 
the severe action of cold.”* It is on the al)ove principles 
also that Mr Macleay accounts for what certainly at first 
seems an extraordinary circumstance in the geography of 
insects; namely, that their tropical structure extends 
much farther north in America than in Europe,—that is. 
in a manner directly the reverse of that which has been 
noted by botanists to occur in the vegetable kingdom. 
AEben we examine Coprin mruife.x, Cetoniu nitida, Ru- 
tela 6~pmictata, and other insects from the neighlwur- 
hood of New' York, and compare them with species of 
the same families from Brazil, we shall finil their difter- 
ence of structure infinitely less than that w’liich would re¬ 
sult from a comparison of the entomological productions of 
the environs of Madrid with those of the banks of the 
Congo. 

Mr Macleay admits, that although in his opinion the 
insect tribes suffer less id" cold climates than plants, it does 
not therefore follow that the prevalence of cold has no ef¬ 
fect in relation to the destruction or prevention of insect 
life. In truth the diminution of the number of species 
becomes very conspicuous as we advance towards the 
poles. But this the learned author of the Horw Entomo- 
togicce supposes to be owing rather to the short continu. 
ance of the summer warmth, than to the lowness of its 
existing degree. In accordance with this view we cer¬ 
tainly find that many insects, such as gnats, mosquitoes, 
&c. which pass their larva state in water,—thus avoiding 
the extremest cold, and whose existence in the perfect 
state being naturally ephemeral, must therefore suffer 


• Horffi Entomologica-, part L p. 45. 
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little from the shortness of summer,—are nowhere more 
troublesome than among the moors and marshes of the 
Nortli. On the other hand the number of coleopterous 
sjrecies, which, being naturally longer lived, require a 
greater continuance of wannth, is sensibly diminished 
amiil those dreary wastes.* 

Several specimens of a species of caterpillar were found 
in Jlelville Island. Tljey occurred in the vicinity of Salix 
Arrtica and Saxifragn npponitifolid, and a new moth 
Siihini, K.) was found in a swampy part of 
the island. The honcy-l)ee {Apix mallifica) is suppose*! 
to be not an iniligenous, but an imported species in 
America. Our land expeditions did not observe its occur¬ 
rence to the north of Canada. The Americans have now 
x/'ttled the Missouri, as far as the H.5th meridian, and it is 
probable that the New England men, in their journeys 
westward, carried hives along with them. According to 
Mr M'arden, the honey-ltee was not found to the west¬ 
ward of the Mississippi prior to the year 1797 ; but it 
is now well knowti, and has been so for a considerable 
time, as high up the Missouri as the Malta nation ; having 
proceeded westward 600 miles in fourteen year.s.t Such a 
distance seems great for these tiny creatures to advance by 
tlie ordinary process of swarming, even sujqtosing that the 
dight of the new colonies was invariably in a western di¬ 
rection. It is at the rate of 4.,'5 miles a-year; but they 
have perhaps Iwen smitten by the Yankee jtassion of settling 
l)eyon<l the clearings, A wild bee {Apis alpinn, Kab. Bom- 
lm.i Arctieux, K.) of a black colour, with the base and 
aj)ex of the thorax and the antefior half of the alxlomen 
pale yellow, is very common within tlic Arctic Circle.|| 
“ Scarcely any genus of the insect creation has so large a 
range as this of Bontbus. It is found in the Old World 

• Ibid. !>. 46. 

+ Stati.stical, Political, and Historical Account of the Uiute<l 
.Statca of America, v»d. ill. p. 139. 

Dr KichanisfUi lately informed me that in the course of his 
iMulhem journey he saw some bees in very high latitudes resem¬ 
bling our common bumble l>ee, but that be did not at the time as¬ 
certain tire exact species, and the circum.stances under which he was 
then placed unfortunately prevented his preserving S|)ecimens of 
the softer insects. 

|j The in-sect above alluded t<» is a distinct 8()ecies from the Apis 
alpma of Linn., which’ is black, with the up|»r side of the abd<i- 
men, all but Uie base, covered witli ferrco-l-So'■ ' r? • 
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and in the New,—and from the limits of pha:nogamous 
vegetation to the equator; but its metro])ohs appears to 
be within the temperate zone. The range of the s])ecies 
in question seems limited by the Arctic Circle, and to go 
from Greenland only westward, for it docs not appear to 
have been seen in Lapland or Iceland,* or other eastern 
parts of that circle.”f 

Of the dipterous tril)cs we shall here mention only the 
Chiroiiomus polarix of Kirby, "the body is of a dec{> 
black, somewhat hairy. The antenn.a; are plumose. The 
wings are rather shorter than the body, of a milky hue, 
with prismatic reflections, ami the marginal nervures 
black. The abdomen is slender and hairy. This species 
seems allied to the Tipulti stercoraria of lie (leer, but 
exceeds it by twice the size. Along with Ctenophnrti 
Parrii it may l)e said to replace the Cv/icen or gnats which 
prove so troublesome to navigators and travellers up to a 
certain high latitude. The species of the genus Chirorw- 
mus, more especially, are often seen in our own country 
dancing in the sunbeams even during the depth of winter, 
when Culex is benumbed ; and it was therefore to te e.x- 
pected, u priori, that the former would occupy a higher 
range, and ajqiroach nearer the pole than the latter. On 
the last day of Captain Parry’s attempt to reach the North 
Pole over the ice, a species of Aphin was found in lat. H2' 
26' 4+", about loo miles from the nearest known land.+ 
This may be consideretl as the extreme northern boun¬ 
dary of insect life. 

A small spider was seen in great abundance in Mel¬ 
ville Island, running on Vhe ground, as well as on various 
plants, and leaping when alarmed. Mr Kirby had an op- 
))ortunity of examining only a single specimen, which 
was so defective from injury that he could not name with 
certainty the genus to which it belonged; but from its 
leaping propensities it was inferred to belong to Snlticns 
of Latreille. To whatever genus it pertains, the specifle 
name of MehnlleruAs is now bestowed upon it. 

Mr Scoresby broughtj^ few insects from the east coa.“t 
of West Greeruand. <^psoRg these were two butterflies, 
-_ ffiaS ___ 

• H<K>ke»’k4lecollections of Iceland, 1st edititm, n. 34. 

•f Supplement to tlie Appendix to Captain Parry s First Voyage. 

p. 317. ♦ 

t Narrative of an Attempt to reach tlic North Pole in Boats. 
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Pnpilin pnlemo, I.inn. {Faun. xuee. lOil), and Papilio 
(Ha, Linn. (Fab. Mant. m.v. ii. p. (i 1, n. ,>H 1). Both of these 
were enumerated for the first time as j)roduetions of Green¬ 
land in the account of liis voyage; for the only butterfly 
met with on either coast by I'’abricius was tlie Papilio 
Tullia of IMuller.* 

Tlie entomology of the northern jiortions of the main¬ 
land of America is as yet known only througli a few vague 
and superficial notices from which we can de<luce no po¬ 
sitive results, and with which we therefore deem it un- 
neee.ssary to trouble the reader. We expect ere long a 
valuable contribution on the subject from the skilful pen 
of Jlr Kirhy.t 


* Si’orc'iliv’s .Journal of a Vovigo to the Xortherri Wlialc-fisli- 
cry, ^ 1 . 4:J4. 

+ I’ho lliiiil \oliiino of Dr Ricliardson's I'aiiiio l{iiri'it!i.Am(- 
•ricana, now in |ir(-p:iratioti, will contain a few notices of Ser|)ents. 
■—a descriptioti of tin' l''isli(>s,_aii account of the Insects (by Mi 
Kirby),—and a list of Testacea. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Characteristic Features in the Botany of the Northern 
Regions of America. 

Mr Br(»wn’8 Observations on tlie relative Pro|)orfions of the 7'wo 
^at Divisions »)f Phapnopiinous l^lants—Beautiful small Willow 
from East Greenland—Notices of the more remarkable SiHvies 
collected 1 h' Dr Uichardson—Galium Tinctorium—Comus Alba 
—Phlox Hoodii—Viburnum P^dule—Azalea Nudicaulis—Idlluni 
Philadelphieum—Epiiobium An^ustifoliuin—Ledum lulifoliuin_ 
L. Palustre—Prunus Virjjiniana—Pvrus Ovalis—(’repis Nana— 
(.'incraria Congesta—Pimis Nig^ra— P. Alba—P. Banksiana—P. 
Micn»car(>;i—P. Laml>prtiana—Ein|H*tnim Nig^nmi— MyricaGalc 
—P()piiliis Trepida—Populus Balsamifeni—Jtinipt^niH Prostrata 


torroiuation of Arctic Species—Plants rwentlv iiitnwIuctHl to the 
British Gardens —Lathynis Decapbyllus—Eutwa Kranklinii— 
Lupiuus Littoralis—Clarkia Pulchella—GerardiaC’apitaia— New 
D(Mlecath(*on—AndromcHla Tetra^ma—Menziesia Einj)etrili>!m 
—Azalea Lap{K>uica—Dryas Drumroondia. 

Although, as a subject 0(f scientific and philosophical in¬ 
vestigation, botany yields in interest to none of the other 
branches of natural history, and although a great poet 
and profound observer of nature has asserted tliat 
To him the meanest flower tliat blows can giv« ■ 
Thou|^hts that do often lie too deep forteara,” 

yet, owing to the extension which we have assigned to the 
zoological department, our space we fear will scarcely 
suffice for more than a c^^ry sketch, even with the to¬ 
tal exclusion of all lach^Srmose aftection. Several of our 
best botanists have, of fate years, devoted a portion of 
their attention to flora of the Nortliern Regions of 
Americk ; but the subject has aS^et made little progress 
l)eyond the indispensable preliminary of correct, though 
iwobably not yet completetl, catalogues of certain districts. 
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From these it is scarcely possible at present to select any 
such general features as would interest the majority of 
our readers; but we shall in the mean while indicate the 
sources from which those who incline to investigate this 
branch of science may derive the most ample and accu¬ 
rate information. 

A list of plants, collected in Melville Island by the of¬ 
ficers of the first Polar voyage, has Iteen published by 
Mr llrown, with characters and descri|)tions of the new 
species.* 'Phis account was made up from the herbaria 
of (iaptain Sabine, Mr Edwards, Mr James lioss. Captain 
Parry, .Mr I'isher, and Mr lleverley, whose names are 
here given in the order of the extent of their collections, 
tireat diflicidty was experienced by Mr Brown in deter¬ 
mining many of the sjtecies, either from their extremely 
variable < haraeter or the incomplete condition of the 
specimens, and occasionally also from tlie want of au¬ 
thentic individuals of an identical or analogous nature 
from other countries, witli which the recent acquisitions 
might be compared. 'Pile plan originally followed by tlu- 
great Scotch botanist in the preparation of his list was 
more extensive than that finally executed. It included 
remarks on the state and relative proportions of the pri¬ 
mary tlivisions and natural orders to which these north¬ 
ern plants ]>crtaine<l,—a comj)arison of that hyjterborean 
vegetation with the productions of nearly similar climates. 
—and observations on the range of such species as were 
ascertainetl to hi; common to Melville Island and other 

i tarts of the world. Towards the completion of that plati 
le had made considerable proj^ess ; hut he found eventu¬ 
ally that to have satisfactorily developed some of the sub¬ 
jects just nametl, would not only have required more time 
titan he had then in his jtower to bestow,—but also a more 
ample stock of materials than was at that period within 
his reach. If then so skilful an observer was unable to 
exhibit any general views on the subject, we hold our¬ 
selves to stand excused for their absence from this depart¬ 
ment of our present publication. In the list referred to 
the reader will find descriptions of several new or imper¬ 
fectly-known genera and species, witlt admirable illustra¬ 
tive engravings from the unrivalled pencil of Mr Bauer. 

• Supplement to tlie Apiwndix to Captain Parry's First Voyage, 
London, 183d. 
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In Mr Brown’s earliest observations on the interesting 
subject of the relative proportions of the two primary di¬ 
visions of phwnogamous plants, he had arrived at the 
conclusion, that from as far as (>0°, or jierhaps tiS° of 
north latitude, the proportion of dicotyledonous to mono- 
cotyletlonous plants gradually diminished.* From a subse- 
quentconsideration, however, of thelistof Greenland plants 
given by Professor Geisecke,+ as well as from what he 
had been able elsewhere to collect, regarding the vegeta¬ 
tion of Alpine regions, he had supposed it not impro¬ 
bable that in still higher latitudes, and at corresponding 
heights above the level of the sea, the relative numbers of 
tliese two divisions were again inverted —in the list of 
Greenland plants just referreil to, dicotyledones Wing 
to monocotyledones as four to one, or in nearly the equi¬ 
noctial ratio ; and in the vegetation of Spitzbergen, as 
far as it could be judged of from the materials hitherto 
collected, the proportion of dicotyledones appearing to be 
still further increased. This inversion in the cases now 
mentioned was found to tlepeiid at least as much on the 
reduction of the proi>ortion of graininea’, as on the increase 
of certain dicotyledonous families, especially saxifragea* 
and crucifera?. “ The flora of Melville Island, however, 
which, as far as relates to the two primary <livisions of 
pha-nogamous plants, is {)rohably us much to be dej)end- 
ed on as any local catalogue hitherto pubhshed, leads to 
very different conclusions,—dicotyledones Wing in die 
present Mst to monocotyledones as five to two, or in as 
low a ratio as has been any where yet observed; wliile 
the proportion of grasses^ instead of being reduced, is 
nearly double what has been found in any other part 
of the world (see Humboldt in Diet, des Sciences Nat. 
tom. 18, table at p. 41(i),—this family forming one-fifth 
of the whole pha;nogamou8 vegetation."!| 

Prior to the publication of the list, from the prefatory 
remarks to which the preceding is an extract, a short ca¬ 
talogue of plants, collected on the east coast of Greenland, 
was published by Mr Scoresby, with some remarks by 


• Flinders’ Voyage, ii. p. S38. 

+ Arti^e Greenland, in Btewster’s Encyclo[KBdia. 

J Tuckey’s Congo, p. 4^. 

II Supplement ol the Appendix to Captain Parry’s First Voyage, 
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Dr Hooker.* The female catkins of a willow, allied to 
Salix urenaria of Smith, are described as extremely 
lieautiful, owing to the fine contrast between their almost 
black scales and the pure silky whiteness of their ger. 
mens, 'i'his was the only arborous plant met with by 
Mr Scorcshy. Its mode of growth was singular; for 
although it expanded to the extent of several feet, it so 
accominodateil itself to the nature of that chilly climate, or 
was so acteil upon by its ungenial influence, that it only 

3 tread laterally, and was never observed to rise higher 
lan two or three inches from the ground.t 
In the same year with the preceding, the narrative of 
Sir John I’ranklin’s first journey, already so often re¬ 
ferred to. made its appearance. The Appendix to that 
volume (No. vii. p. 729) contains a list of North Ameri¬ 
can plant- by Dr Richardson, which, however, is not 
given as containing any thing like a full catalogue of the 
flora of the district through which the expedition travel¬ 
led. During their summer journeys only a small portion 
of time could be allottetl to Ixrtanical researches, and the 
constant and more imitortant duties of the officers pre¬ 
vented their aiding the doctor at all times in the collec¬ 
tion of specimens, as sedulously as they inclined to do. 
Under unavoidable circumstances, of a very harassing 
nature, a large proportion of j>lants may well be supposetl 
to have escapetl their notice; and the disastrous incidents 
attending their homeward journey across the Barren 
Grounds, from the shores of the Arctic Sea, forced them 
to leave behind the entire collections formetl during the 
summer of 1821, with the excfjttion of a few specimens 
collecteti on the batiks of the Coppermine River, anil 
which had previously been intrusted to Mr Wentzel’s 
care. Professor Schwtcgriclien, when in London, named 
tile musci, and Dr Hooker undertook the examination 
of the lichenes and fungi. Nothing more need be saiil 
to stamp a high value on those portions of the catalogue. 
This list contains (besides a few specimens describe in 


• Journal of a Voyage to the Northern Whale-fishery, Ap¬ 
pendix, No. II. p. 410. 

•|- In connexion with the last-named work the reader may also 
consult a Catalogue of Plants collected by William Jameson, Esq., 
surgeon, on the west coast of Greenland, drawn up by Dr Gre- 
ville, and published in the Memoirs of tile Wernerian Society, 
vol. iii. |i. 426. 
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the addenda by Mr Brown) above 660 species. These 
are referable to various classes in the following numerical 
proportions:— 


Monandrisv 

Amount of Sj>ocies. 

. 3 

Monodelphia,. 

Amount of .spct’ic*. 

Diandria,. 


Umdelplna,.... 

. 23 

Triandria,. 

. 31 

Synjfeuesia,,... 

. 62 

Tetmndria)*.. 

. » 

Gvnandria).. 

n 

Pentandria,... 

. 61 

Mona'ciu,... 

39 

Hcxandria,.... 

. 25 

Dia'ciu,. 

24 

Heptandria,... 

. 1 

Crypt 


Octandria,. 

. 11 

Filit'e-s, .. 

19 

Decandria,. 

. 3K 

IMiisci,. . 

73 

Dodecandria,.. 

. 1 

Hopatica*. 

... 16 

IcD.sandria,. 

. 

Licliene.s,. 

. 121 

Polyandria,.... 

. 24 

.. 

. 19 

Dvdynamia,... 

. 15 

Alga-,. 

. 

Tetradynamia. 

,. 23 



We shall briefly notice a few species, remarkable for 
their economic or other uses. The juice of the Onliiim 
finctorium is used iiidiscriininately with that of ff. hore- 
ale, by the women of the free nation, for the purpose of 
dying their porcujdne (piills. Tlie leatl-coloured fruit of 
Cornus alba are called bear-berries (mus(iua-meena) by 
the Crees, because the tear is known to feed and fatten on 
them. A new species of phlox was discovered by tte' 
expedition, and nameil Phlox Hoodii, “ as a small tribute," 
Dr Richardson informs us, “ to the memory of my la¬ 
mented friend and companion, whose genius, had his life 
been spared, would have raised him to a conspicuous 
station in his profession, Und rendered him an ornament 
to any science to which he might have chosen to direct 
his attention.” This beautiful plant is a striking or¬ 
nament to the plains in the neighbourhood of Carlton 
House, where it forms large patches, conspicuous from a 
distance. The red berries of the Viburnum edule, named 
winter-berries by the Crees, were observed to te high, 
ly ornamental to the woods. 'J'he bruised bark of the 
root of Azalea nudicanlis is applied by the Indians to 
recent wounds. The Lilium Vhiladelphicum is called 
mouse-root by the Crees, tecause the cpinmon mouse of 
tlieir country (a species of campagnol) is known to feed 
upon its scaly bulbs. The Canadian voyagers use the 
young shoots of Epilohium anguetifolium as a pot-herb, 
under the name of L’herbe fret. The Ledum latifolium, 
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sometimes used as tea, is named kawkee-kee-pucquaw 
(evergreen, or always leaves), and also niask®g or me¬ 
dicine, because the natives tliink that the white residents 
drink its infusion as a medicine. The Ledum palustre, 
according to Dr Richardson, forms a better substitute 
for tea than the plant just named. 

The Pniuue V'irginiaua grows to be a handsome small 
tree, rising on the sandy plains of the Saskatchawan to 
the height of tjo feet, and extending as far north as Great 
Slave Lake, where, however, it attains the height of only 
live feet. Its fruit, known under the name of choke- 
dierry, is not very edible in the recent state, but forms a 
rlesirable addition to peininican when dried and bruisetl. 
The PjiriiK ,vulix of I’ursh is a cuinnion plant as far north 
as lat. , and abounds in the plains of the Saskatchawan. 
Its wood i?. greatly estecined by the (’recs, for the forma¬ 
tion of arrows ind pi]ic-steins ; it is hence called bois de 
Jlrehe by the tV.nadiati voyagers. Its berries, about the 
size of a pea, are the finest fruit in the country, and are 
used by the Crees under the name of Messasscootoom- 
meena, both fresh and tlried. They make excellent pud¬ 
dings. 

Among the Syngenesious plants we shall signalize only 
two examples. The Crepix nana, a singular species, ap- 
jrearsto have Iteen noticed by the land-exi)edition only on 
tJte banks of the Goppennine River. The polar voy¬ 
agers collected it in Repulse Ray, Five Hawser Bay, and 
Lyon Inlet. 

The Cineraria cnngesta, described by Mr Bronm,* 
varies from three to seven inche^in height. The leaves are 
sometimes merely undulated, at other times furnished 
with long, sjjreading, sharp, unequal, tooth-like process¬ 
es. Generally the flowers are collected into a remark¬ 
ably compact head ; but in two specimens examined by 
Dr IIooker,t several of the Hower-stalks spring singly 
from the axil.t of the leaves up the whole length of the 
stem ; in which case they are mostly single-flowered, 
truncated, and leafy; but always clothed, in common 
with the involucre, by a beautiful long and dense silky 
wool, by which character this sjtecies appears to be prin¬ 
cipally distinguished from C. palustrie. Specimens of 
tliis plant were gathered by Dr Richardson in Bathurst 


Am to I’ii.rrv’s ’’'’•ret tr 
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Inlet, on the shore of the Arctic Sea, on the 25th of July. 
According to Mr Edwards, the individuals in ('aptain 
Parry’s collection, which have elongated flower-stalks, 
were drawn out by having been made to grow on board 
ship ; at least he has seen such treatment produce pre¬ 
cisely that effect; and he adds that in its native place of 
growth he never observed the plant otherwise than re¬ 
markably dense and crowded in its inflorescence. 

TheblackAmericanspruce(Pirew.v n/(/rfl,Lainl).) isfound 
in swampy situations as far north as lat. 65 ’, where it ter- 
minatesiong with theJ9e(ula jinjiyrarea. The white Ame¬ 
rican spruce (P. o/fto,Lamb.) is mentioneil by Dr Richard¬ 
son as the most northern tree which came under his obser. 
vation. “ On the Coppermine River, within 20 miles of 
the Arctic Sea, it attains the height of 20 feet or more. 
Its timber is in common use throughout the country, anil 
its slender roots, denominated Watapeh, are indispensable 
to canoe-makers for sewing the slips of t)irch-bark together. 
The resin which it exudes is used for paying over the 
seams of the canoes ; and canoes for temporary jwrposes 
are frequently formed of its own bark. It is the only 
tree that the Esquimaux of the Arctic Sea have access to 
while growing, and they contrive to make pretty strong 
bows by joining pieces of its wood together.”* 'I'he Scrub 
or gray pine {I’inus Banktiimia, Lamb.), in dry sandy 
soils, prevails to the exclusion of all others. 11 is a hand¬ 
some tree with long, spreading, flexible branches, gene¬ 
rally furnished with whorled curved cones of many years’ 
growth. It attains the height of t'O feet and upwards in 
favourable situations; but the diameter of its trunk is 
greater in proportion to its height than that of the other 
pines of the country. It exudes less resin than P. alba. 
The Canada porcupine feeds upon its bark ; and its wood, 
from its lightness and the straightness and toughness of 
ite fibres, is highly prized as canoe timbers. It was ob¬ 
served on the route of the overland expedition as far 
north as lat. 64° ; but on the sandy banks of the Macken¬ 
zie it is said to attain to a still higher latitude.t The 


*'Aiij^ndix to Kranklin’s First Journey, p. 762. 
d" Ibid.—This is the only American species that makes any 
approach in habit and ap)>earance to tlie Pinus sytveUris, com¬ 
monly caQed the Scotch fir. A distinguished writer in tlie Quar- 
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American larcli {P. microcarpa, Lamb.) was observed in 
swampy situations from York Factory to I’oint Lake, in 
lat. 65 It was however of dwarflsli growth in the last- 
named locality, seldom exceeding the height of six or 
eight feet. 

One of the most magnificent of the newly-di.scovered 
forest-trees of North America is Lambert’s pine {Pinus 
iMmhertiand, Douglas). Its principal localities are pro¬ 
bably to the south of the districts with which we are here 
more especially interested ; but as its northern boundaries 
are not yet known, and as it ibrms in itself so fine a fea¬ 
ture in thi.-, department of botany, we cannot leave it alto¬ 
gether uimoticed. It covers large districts in N'orthem 
(California, about a hundred miles from the ocean, in lat. 
t3" north, ,md extends as far south as t'. It grows spar¬ 
ingly upoii low hills, and the undulating country east of 
a range of nioentiiins, running in a south-western direc¬ 
tion from the Rocky Mountains towarils the sea, where 
the soil consists entirely of ])ure sanil. 11 fonns no ilense 
forests like most of the other pines of North America, 
but is seen scattert*d singly over the plains, more after the 
manner of Pinit.s minomt. 'I'he trunk of this gigantic 
tree attains a height of from !,>() to upwards of ‘2M feet, 
varying i'rom 2t» to nearly 60 feet in circumference;—thus 
far exceeding 

a The tallest pine 

11 ewn on NiH'vvegian Inlls to l>e the mast 

Ors*)ine grout unimiral.” 

The stem is remarkably straight, and is destitute of 
branches for about two-thirds tif its height. The bark is 
uncommonly smooth for such large timber; of a light- 
brown colour on the south, and bleached on the north side. 
The branches are rather pendulous, and form an oiien 
pyramitlal head, with that ajtpearance w'hich is peculiar 
to the allies trilie. ’J'he leaves are rigid, from four to five 
inches long, of a bright green colour, anil grow in fives. 
The cones are pentlulous from the extremities of the 
branches, and when ripe measure about 11 inches in cir- 


UtIv Review' ascribed tlie deteritn-atiou of onr plantatioii.s of the 
last-named tree, tt> the circumstjuice of our nurserymen finding it 
cheat»er to import cones from Canada, than to |)ay for gathering 
them in Braeuiar,—a charge, however, from which the trade must 
he fully and freely acquitted, as the Pinus sylvestris does not in 
fact 
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cumference at the thickest part, and from 12 to 16 inches 
in length. The scales are lax, rounded, and destitute of 
spines. The seeds are large, eight lines long and four 
broad, of an oval form. Their kernel is sweet and of a 
pleasant taste. The timber is white, soft, and light. It 
abounds in turpentine reservoirs ; its s])ecitic gravity is 
0‘463; and the whole tree produces an abundance of am¬ 
ber-coloured resin. That which exudes from the tree 
when it is partly burned loses its usual flavour, and 
acquires a sweet taste, in which state it is used by the 
natives as sugar, being mixed wdth their food.* The 
seeds also are eaten when roasted, and they are likewise 
pounded into coarse cakes and stored for winter usc.t 
Numerous species of willow occur in the Northern lle- 
gions of America,—they are not yet w'cll defined. The 
plant which yields the whortlelicrry nigrum) 

is valuable in these inhospitable regions. Its fruit, after 
file first frosts, is juicy and very pleasant; it is much 
sought after and carefully hoarded by the different kinds 
of marmot, and forms the autumnal food of that species 
of duck called Anas kyperborea. The Indian women use 
the buds of Mgrica gale to dye their jiorcupine quills. 
The American trembling poplar {Ibipulus trepiila) occurs 
from Hudson’s Bay as far to the northward of (ireat Slave 
Lake as lat. 6f“. It is found to burn better in a green 
state than any other tree of the country. 'I'lic form of 


• Mr David Douglas, in Linn. Trans., vol. \v., and Kdin. Now 
Phit Jour., vol. v. p. 401. 

■f* We trust that our accomplished eorres|MUKient, Dr 'J'raill of 
Liverpool, will excuse our making the following e.\tract from oiu* 
ri his private letters. ^ Have you seen Doiiglas f I was greatly 
pleased with his intelligence and modesty. He gave me a nu»st 
interesting sketch of his travels lK*yond the Hocky Mountains, 
and a simple hut appalling account of the jirivatioiis of a traveller 
in that part of the New World. The contrast hetween the v<^- 
tation of the western and eastern sides of the chain is striking. Tlie 
variety of oaks, jnglandes, and elms, inters[a*rsed with magnolias 
and rhododendrons, form file .striking peculiarities of the eastern,— 
but beyond the mountains only one siiecies of oak is fimnd, wliile 
neither elms, juglande.s, nor magnolia.s occur, and only a single 
rhododendron. It is, Imwever, tire favourite haunt of the giant 
pine. He had measured several more than 250 feet high,—he saw 
some still taller, and took the circumference of a stem denuded of 
its bark, #hich was 48 feet in circumference, and at 100 feet from 
its base still bore a circumference of 4^ feet. The annual rings 
on one stem were ascertained to be nine hundred." 

7 
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the leaf-stalk in this species is highly curious, and beau¬ 
tifully accords witli, and accounts for, its continual mo¬ 
tion,—the upper part being rounded, and suddenly, at 
its junction with the leaf, becoming so thin and flat as to 
have scarcely sufficient strength to support it. The bal¬ 
sam poplar (/'. hulnaniifcra) may he said to grow to a 
greater cireumference than any other species in these 
northern regions. .Mthough it burns badly when green, 
and gives little heat, its a.shes yield a great quantity 
of potash. It was traced as far north as Great Slave 
Lake, and the south branch of the Mackenzie has been 
named Riviere aux Liards from its frequent prevalence in 
tliat quarter. Great part of tlie drift-timber observed on 
tile shores of the Arctic Sea belongs to this species of tree. 
It is called ugly poplar (matheh-meetoos) by the Crees. 

The fruit of the common juniper is known under the 
apjiellatioii of crowberry to the last-named nation ; and 
another spi cics of that plant, of almost etjual frequency 
(Juniperii-s pr^.-traia), grows close to the ground, aiul 
sends out flagelhform branches two yards long. 

f)f the .Musci we shall here mention the Splachnum 
nmnniies which is very common on the Barren Grounds, 
where it forms little tufts, the roots of which are found 
always to include the bones of some small animal. Di- 
i-rauum eloiigiiliim likewise occurs on those tlesolate dis¬ 
tricts, wdiere, with other species of the genus, it forms 
dense tufts very troublesome to pedestrians. 'J'hese are 
called “womens heads" by the Indians, “because,” say 
die latter, “ when you kick them, they ilo not get out of 
tile way—a fine commentarj»oti a life of unsophisticated 
nature, and a be.autiful illustration of die refined ideas 
which jirevail in countries 

“ Wliere wild in womis tlie m^hfe savjigo runs.” 

Of the Lichciics, of which there are many species in 
diese northern countries, we shall name a few examples. 
Gyrophora prohoncidm is found on rocks on the Barren 
(irounds, and is more abundant towards the Arctic Sea 
thmG.hyperborea. These two species, in common with G. 
Fenmylvanica and Mecklenheryii, were found in greater 
or less abundance in almost all rocky places throughout the 
northern pordons of the overland journey. They were 
all four used as food ; but as our travellers had not the 
means of extracting the bitter principle from them, they 
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proved iiyurious to several of the party by inducing se¬ 
vere bowel-complaints. The Indians reject them aU ex¬ 
cept G. Mecklenbergii, which, when boiled along widi 
lish-roe or other animal matter, is agreeable and nutri¬ 
tious. The last-named lichen is, however, rather scarce on 
the Barren Grounds; and Dr Richardson and his com¬ 
panions were obhged to resort to the other three, which, 
though they served the purpose of allaying the appetite, 
were found to be very inefficient in restoring or recruiting 
strength. The G. vetlea is characteristic of moist ami 
shady rocks, and is consequently most luxuriant in woods. 
It forms a })leasanter food than any of the species we 
liave named ; but it unfortunately occurs hut sparingly on 
the Barren Grounds, where its presence would 1k‘ most 
desirable. A new plant named Cetraria JUchard.iouii by 
Dr Hooker, was found on these grounds generally in the 
tracks of the rein-deer. It ditl not appear to occur to the 
southward of the Great Slave Lake. About a score of 
fungi were picked up by our scientific travellers. Ex¬ 
clusive of a conferva, and the fragment of a floridea, the 
Fucus ceranoides was the only alga observed in the Arctic 
Seas.* 

The Appendix to Captain I’arry’s second voyage was 
published in 182j, and contains, among other highly- 
prized contributions, a botanical Appendix by Dr Hooker. 
HTlen the extent of the collections examined by that ac¬ 
complished botanist is considered, a greater accession of 
new species might have been exj>ected than actually oc¬ 
curred; but this is perhaps to be cxjdained by the cir¬ 
cumstance of the countries explored during the second 
voyage being as it were intermediate bt-tw-een those ])re- 
viously examined,—Melville Island being to the north, 
and tne continental portion of America, Iwmiering the 
Arctic Sea, lying to the south of the districts to which 
we at present more immediately refer. This, in the opi¬ 
nion of Dr Hooker, diminishctl the probability of the oc¬ 
currence of many new species. In poin^bf mere num¬ 
ber, however, the second collections very considerably 
exceeded those of tlig,preceding voyage,—and this may 
be explained partlythe more sout^piern latitude in 
which the pl^ts weisc^thered. and ])artly by the length 
of time those districts. Dr Hooker conceives 

• Ap^icniilx to VraukUii'a First Journey, \u 7^»3. 
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that, as an illustration of the botanical prwluctions of a 
region extending from between lat. to 70° north, his 
catalogue may be regarded as tolerably complete. The 
variety of cryptogamia is ])articularly great, and the her¬ 
baria were in such admirable order as to reflect the high¬ 
est credit on the skill and assiduity of the gentlemen by 
whom they were collected and preserved. 

“ It may not be annss,” Dr Hooker observes, “ to no¬ 
tice here the extreme difficulty which attends the deter¬ 
mination of what ought and what ought not to be consi- 
dcied as good species among Arctic plants. Vegetables 
of our own more southern latitudes often assume, in those 
frigid regions, an aspect <pntc different from what we arc 
accustome<l to see them wear; and which, without refer¬ 
ring to a \ii y extensive scries of specimens, might well 
besup])oseil to afford decided marks of specific distinc¬ 
tion. Mr Itrovvn seems to be fully aware of this, and he 
s|)cak8 witij c.iucion of the identity of several of his new 
species. In more than one instance, after having drawn 
out a description (jf a supposed new individual, 1 have 
found cause to alter my o|>inion concerning it, anel finally 
to consider it only as a variety of a wcU-known kind; 
nor shall I be surprised if future observations should show 
that my Saxifruyit pliintdtjinijhliu must be uniteil to .S'. 
nivalin, and my Cliri/nanlliinniim grant/iflonim to C. ino- 
dorinn, though at first sight nothing can a])pear more dis¬ 
tinct.”* 

AVe shall conclude this branch of the subject by a few 
raiscellaneous'notices of recently-discovered species. 

The ten-leaved everlasting pea {Ldtliyrus dvcaphylhis) 
was found on the lianks of the S.askatchawan by Dr 
Kichardson and Mr Drummond, ft is .adorned by fine 
heads of flowers, of a bright red colour Ivefore expan¬ 
sion, but which become ))urple as they open. This is an 
exceedingly ornamental plant, measuring about three feet 
in height. It was first raisetl in this country by Mr Pa¬ 
trick Neill of Canonmills, a gentleman well known for 
his encouragement of horticulture, and for his general 
attainments in many branches of natural science. 

Franklin’s cutoca {Jiuloca J<'rankliHii).f This int^ 

• Appendix to I’urrv’s fiorond Voyage to the Arctic llegions, 
!>. 3B2. 

-f- Botanical Magazine, t. 20115. 

a B 
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resting annual was discovered by Dr Richardson during 
the first overland expedition. It was found growing in 
abundance amongst trees tliat had been destroyed by fire, 
on the banks of the Missinnippi, and was named by Mr 
Brown in honour of the leader of the gallant band.* It 
has now become well known in our gardens, the seeds 
collected during the second expedition having been pretty 
generally distributed. It is a hardy plant, which recom¬ 
mends itself to notice by the profusion of its bright blue- 
coloured blossoms.t 

The seashore lupin {Lupinus littoralis).^ This or¬ 
namental and hardy perennial was discovered by Mr 
Douglas, who found it “ growing abundantly on the sea¬ 
shore of North-west America, from (lape Mendocino to 
Ihiget’s Sound. Its tough branching roots are service¬ 
able in binding together the loose sand, and they are also 
used by the natives of the river Columbia as winter food, 
being prepared by the simple process of drawing them 
through the fire until all their moisture is dissipated. 
TTie roots are then tied up in small bundles, and will keep 
for severa} months; when eaten, they are roasted on the 
embers, and become farinaceous. 'I’lic vernacular name 
of this plant is Somninhton ; and it is the licpiorice 
s[)okcii of by Lewis and Clarke, and by the navigators 
who have visited the north-west coast of America." 

We may add tliat Mr Dougla.s has enriched our gar¬ 
dens by upwards of ten new species of this tine genus. 

Beautiful Clarkia {Chrkiu pnkMo}.ll 7’his hardy- 
annual deserves its sjK-cilic name, as it is really one of tlte 
most beautiful which haslx?en recently intriaiuced to out 
gardens. It was first discoveretl by Mr Lewis on the Koos- 
koosky and Clarke Rivers, but was afterwards found by 
Mr Douglas extending from the great falls of the Colum¬ 
bia to the liocky Mountains, and seals were forwanled 
by him to the London Horticultural .Society. The 
flowers are generally of a fine lilac colour, but a pure 
white variety is also known. 

Mr Douglas discoveretl in the northern parts of Ame¬ 
rica, and i ntrodu ced into the British gardens, about fif- 
teen new ^ifMi>t^,.Pentstemon, aU of which are oma- 
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mental, and many exceedingly beautiful herbaceous plants. 
To the same intelligent and indefatigable collector we are 
also indebte<l for several fine species of CEnotliera or tree- 
primrose. AVe owe to Ur Richardson and Mr Drum, 
inond the introduction to our gardens of the following 
species:—viz. Gerardin capitata, a handsome perennial; 
an apparently new species of Dodecatheon, which has 
Howered this sxunmer in the Edinburgh Botanic Garden ; 
Andromeda tetrayona, Mcriziesia empetrifolia. Azalea 
Lupponica (three very beautiful small shrubby plants), 
an(l Dryas Drummondii. The last-named plant bears 
yellow flowers. Of the other two known species of the 
genus, one of which is a native of the mountains of 
Scotland, the flowers are white. 
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CHAPTKK X. 

Sketch of the Geological l^'catures ofs'uuicof the Northern 
Districts of America, 

Frozen Sul)M>il of Bav—I’riniili>e Ho<’ks of Hayes H»- 

ver—Hill Kiver — Borders of Knee T.ake—Hemarkahli* IFxk- 
island <*f Ma^iietie Iron Ore—Fake \Vini|^)e^—Idmestone Dis- 
triet—I^’ort ('liipewvan—Carp Lak«F-(ineis'^ Formation of tlie 
Barren (»r<»unds—'IVansparent Waters of (iieat B<*ar l,ake— 
Fort Franklin—B<*ar I^ake Hivei —l.ij;nite Foiniation of Mae- 
kenzie Riser—S|M>ntants>us Fire—Pijs'-elas — Alinsial Islands 
at the Mouth ol the Maeken/.it*—(.’oj>j)er ^t(mntains—('op|H*r- 
mine Riser—Islands <)f the Arctic Sea—Arctic Shore—( ajte 
Barrow—Galena Point —Moore's Bav— Hankes’ J*eninsnla—Bar¬ 
ry’s Island—Ca|)e (Voker- Point '’riirna^iln—(ieneral Occur¬ 
rence of the New Red Sandstone—Hc»od’s River—WillHufonv 
Falls—Gneiss F'ormation—General Suiniuarv. 


Thk {^reat extent of country traversed by our overland 
adventurers, the dreary continuance of that universal snow, 
which so long rendered the surface of the earth in many 
places almost inaccessible, the frequent Journeys in canoes, 
and the difficulties whicluahnost perpetually prevailed in 
the way of transporting weighty articles, j)revenle<l a 
complete or very satisfactory knowledge l>eing obtained 
of the geological structure of the Northern Kegions of 
America.* For the reasons stated l)elow’, we shall here 

* III the first volume of the F'dinhurgh Cahiiict lahmrv, en¬ 
titled, ^ Narnitive of Discfivcrv and Adventure in the Polar Sea« 
and Regions,” the reader will find a chapter on Aniic (ietdogy by 
Professor Jameson, in which the cliaracleristic formations of (’hf^ 
rie Island, Jan Mayen's Island, SpitzlsTgon, Old (Greenland, and 
the vaiious insular and continental shores exjdored hy the exfiedi- 
tions under Captains Ross and I*aiTy, aredescrified and commented 
on. So far, therefore, as regards many of the great North-eastern 
Rwionsyf America, we beg to refer tiie rea<ler to Professor Jame¬ 
son's skilful summary. See also Observations on the Rock SjK*ci- 
mens collected during the First Polar Vmage, by Charles Konig, 
Ks<p Supplement to the Ajipeudix, p. 247« 




confine our ol)servations to certain restricted districts of 
those rcpiims. 

Jictween the fifty-sixtli and fifty-eiglith parallels the 
western shores of lludson’s Hay are extremely flat, and 
the deptli of water ilecreascs very {'radiially on approach¬ 
ing them. Dr Kicliardson states that in seven fathoms 
of water tlie to|)s of the trees are Just visible from a ship’s 
deck. I.arge IxmliUr-stoncs are scattered over the beach, 
and sometimes form slioals as far as five miles from shore. 
'I’hese arc, of course, troublesome and dani'crous to boats. 
Hayes and Xel.son Hivers enter Hudson’s Hay about the 
central jiortion of this (piartcr. They arc separated on 
reaching tin coast merely by a low alluvial [toint of land, 
on which \'ork Factory is stationed. A low and uni- 
fonnly swampy asjrect chara<terizes the surrounding 
country, ai.d the banks’of Haye.s Hiver at least for fifty 
miles iidaiid. The upi)er soil iiresents a thin stratum of 
half-decayed mosses, immediately under which we tind 
a thick Ix-d of tenacious and somewhat slaty bluish clay 
containing bouider-stones. Forests, consisting chiefly of 
Rl)ruccs, larches, and (loplars, occur, but the inilividual 
trees, exce]>t under local circumsUinces of a favourable 
nature, are of small size. 

'I'he subsoil is generally frozen, and as it consequently 
retains a great deal of the .surface-water, swam[)s of 
sphagna and other mosses are always being formed ; but 
tile bright summer days, though long, are few, and as 
vegetation thus decays but slowly, little peat occurs. 
During a favourable season the ground thaws to the depth 
of aliout four feet; but there ^till remains, it is said, a 
frozen bed of ten or eleven feet, beneath which we find 
loose sand. As the earth is not thus ])ermanently frozen 
in the interior countries of Xorth America, the ungenial 
condition of the soil about York p'actory ought probably 
to be attributed to the neighbourhood of the sea, which is 
too inucli encumbered with ice during winter to mitigate 
the severity of those naturally frost-bound regions, anti 
being laden along shore with numerous icebergs and other 
insulated masses, even to the middle of August, must of 
course diminish the intensity of the summer heat.* 

The boulder-stones just mentioned show that there 


• Apix'ndix to Franklin’s First Journey to tlie Shores of the 
Polar Sea, ]). 4ify. 
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occur in the district of Hayes River several primitive 
rocks, such as red granite, hornblende rock, gneiss, and 
syenite; of the transition class, graywacke; and of the 
secondary class, red sandstone,—bdonging probably to the 
new red sandstone formation, in which is includeil the 
rothegende and variegated sandstone. Two kinds of lime¬ 
stone likewise occur in this district. 

The banks of Steel River, the principal branch of the 
Hayes, present the same general characters as those of the 
stream into which it hows. The same may be said of 
Fox and Hill Rivers, the union of which forms the Steel 
River. However, on the lower parts of Hill River the 
banks are more varied in their outlines, and rising more 
precipitately and from a narrow' channel, thev attain to an 
elevation of nearly 200 feet. About a mile below the 
Rock Portage, that is, about 100 miles from the sea, 
rocks first occur in situ. They consist of gneiss, and 
rise in tlie channel of the river from beneath lofty banks 
of clay. This gneiss formation seems to extend to Lake 
Winipeg, and contains subordinate beils and veins of 
granite, and beds of hornblende rock, an<l mica-slate. 
At the Swampy Portage a l)e<l of red felspar occurs. It 
contains small grains of epidote, and at the Upper Portage 
hornblende-slate wasobserved, alternating with gray gneiss, 
slightly intermingled witl: hornblende, together with Ik'ds 
of quartz rock containing precious garnets. At the Power 
Portage on .Jack River (the name of HiU River after 
crossing Swampy l.ake) a red granite occurs. Tlie rocks 
on .Jack River are low, with a very spare covering of soil; 
the woods are thin, and “the surrounding country flat. 
The borders of Knee Lake present similar characters ; but 
in one spot which was examined on account of its ex¬ 
hibiting a more luxuriant growth of trees, the soil was 
stiU thin, but the subjacent rock consisted of primitive 
greenstone, with disseminated iron pyrites. “ About hidf 
a mile from the bend or knee of the lake,” says Sir John 
Franklin, “ there is a small rocky island, composed of 
magnetic iron ore, which affects the magnetic needle at 
a considerable distance. Having receive<l previous infor¬ 
mation respecting this circumstance, we watched our com¬ 
passes carefully, and perceived that they were affected at 
the distance of three hundred yards, both on the ap¬ 
proach to and departure from the rock: on decreasing 
the distance they became gradually more and more un- 
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steady, and on laiidin;^ they were rendered useless; and 
it was evident that the general magnetic influence was 
totally overpowered by tlie local attraction of the ore. 
When Kater’s compass was held near to the ground, on 
tlie nortli-wcst side of the island, the needle dipped so 
much that the card could not be made to traverse by any 
adjustment of the hand; but on moving the same com¬ 
pass about thirty yards to the west part of the islet, the 
needle became horizontal, traversed freely, and pointed to 
the magnetic north.”* 

We are indebted to Sir Alexander Mackenzie for the 
valuable observation, that the principal lakes in these 
northern ijuarters are inter))osed between the primitive 
rocks and tlie secondary strata which lie to the westward 
of them. ' )f this Lake Whnipi'g affords a good example. 
It is a long narrow sheet of water, Ixntnded on its eastern 
side by joimitive rocks, which are mostly granitic, whilst 
horizontal unmstone strata form its more indenteil western 
shore. 

The north shore of T.ake Winipeg is formcil into a 
peninsula by Play-tJreen Lake anil I.iinestone Bay. 
•Steep clitt's of elay are here prevalent, similar to those 
which preceded the gneiss in Hill Uiver, but containing 
rather more calcareous matter. The beach is composetl 
of calcareous sand, and fragments of water-worn lime¬ 
stone, of which there are two kinds,—the one yellowish- 
white, dull, with conchoidal fracture and translucent 
edges; the other bluish and yellowish-gray, dull, with an 
earthy fracture and opa()ue. Dr Kichardson did not ob¬ 
serve any rocks of the former*kind hi situ in this neigh¬ 
bourhood, although cliffs of the latter were apparent on the 
west side of I.iinestone Bay, anti continued to bound the 
lake as far as the mouth of tlie Saskatchawan, and were 
reported to spread down the wdiole of its western shore. 

The extension of tlie limestone depositc of Lake Wini. 
peg, in a westerly ilirection, has not lieen ascertained, but 
it has been traced as far up the Saskatchawan as Carlton 
House, where it is at least 2S0 miles in breadth. 

This limestone extends over a vast tract of country, 
and may in general be characterized as compact, splinty, 
and yellowish-gray. It is very testaceous, and large por¬ 
tions of it are entirely composed of bivalve shells. In 


Journey to the Shores of the Polar Sea, p. 31). 
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the journey up the Saskatchawan it was traced to the 
Neepewan,—a distance of 300 miles,—where it is either 
succeeded or covered by cliffs of calcareous clay. It is 
probable that the limestone fonnation not only extends 
over a vast portion of the plains, but also runs parallel to 
the Kocky jMountains as far a.s Mackenzie Kiver. Be¬ 
tween it and the Hocky Mountains, rocks of the coal for¬ 
mation occur ; and IkhIs of burning coal have l)een known 
for many years on the upper parts of the .Saskatchawan, 
as well as on the last-named river. One of the most 
marked characteristics of the limestone formation is the 
entire exclusion of foreign Ix'ds. It was never observed 
in association with any other rock, except, perhaps, on 
Elk Uiver, where it a))peared in contact with compact 
earthy marl and slaggy mineral-pitcli, or bituminous 
sandstone; and on t'opj>ermine River, where rolled frag¬ 
ments of a similar stone were found connected with layers 
of dark flinty slate. Salt springs anil lakes exist from 
twelve to twenty miles to the northward of t’arlton House. 

In Athabasca I.ake Sir .lohn Franklin’s party came 
again upon the edge of the primitive formation. Fort 
Chipewyan seemed to stand upon a granite rock, and 
a little to the eastward a reddish granite is .associateil with 
gray gneiss. (Iranite is the most abundant rock on Slave 
Kiver; but it disap])ears about a mile and a half IkOow 
tlie Portage des IVoyes, and the banks from thence to 
Slave I.ake arc alluviid. At the mouth of the Yellow 
Knife Kiver, and in Lake Prosperous, mica-slate pre¬ 
vailed; and between Kocky and t'arp Lakes the granite 
contains many beds of micit-slate, often passing into clay- 
slate. Here the country is tolerably wooded, and white 
sjiruee occupy the rocky situations, Pinus Banksiana the 
sandy sjiots, anil aspen the low moist jilaces.* 

At (,'arp Lake the hills are of low'er altitude, the valleys 
are less fertile and have fewer trees, and these features 
seem to characterize the commencement of the gneiss 
formation, which extends over the great district to the 
eastward of the Coppermine Kiver, termeil by the Indians 
tlie Bnrren Grounds. I'he soil is inimical to almost 
every species of vegetation. The summits of the hills 
about Fort Enterprise are composed of a durable red 

* Apfipniiix to Franklin’s First Journey to the Shores of the 
Polar ^a, js ,520. 
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f?ranite, and large masses of the same substance are scat¬ 
tered over their surface. On an arm of Point Lake, 
forty-five miles due north of Fort Enterprise, the rocks 
belong to the transition class. The light blue coloured 
waters of (Ireat Hear Lake are very transparent, more 
especially in the vicinity of the ])riinitive mountains of 
APTavish Hay. A piece of white rag, when sunk, did 
not tlisappear till it had descended to the depth of fifteen 
fathoms. 'I'he surface of Hear Lake is not supposed 
to be '200 feet above tlie Arctic Sea, and as its ilepth is 
mnch greater than that amount of feet, its bottom must 
consequentiv be below the level of the sea.* At the 
mouth of Lease’s Hiver, the hills are five or six hundred 
feet high, ami are composed principally, if not entirely, 
of dolomite in horizontal strata The northern shores 
of Hear Late are low, and skirled by numerous shoals of 
limestone I'oiilders. At the foot of tlie Scented tirass 
Hill, a rivulet lias made a section to the depth of 100 feet, 
and there shaly beds are seen interstratified with thin 
layers of blackish-Inown earthy-looking limestone, con¬ 
taining selenite and [ivrites. tllobular concretions of that 
stone, and of a j)(x>r clay ironstone, also occur in Ixids in the 
shale. The surfaces of the slate-clay were covered by an 
cffioresccnee of alum and sulphur, and many crystals of 
sulphate of iron lie at the bottom of the cliff, and several 
layers of plumose alum, half an inch in thickness, occur 
in the strata. At the base of (Ireat Bear Mountain, the 
bituminous shale is interstratified with slate-clay, and l)r 
Uichardson found embedded in the fonner a single piece 
of brown coal, in which the fibrous structure of wood is 
a|)parent.t 

On the northern shore of Keith Bay, about four miles 
from Hear Lake River, stands Fort Franklin, upon a small 
terrace, which is elevated about thirty feet above the lake, 
'Phe bottom of the bay, wherever distinguishable, was ob¬ 
served to lie sandy, and thickly streweel with rounded pri¬ 
mitive boulders of great size, which were particularly abun¬ 
dant near the river,—and the waters of the cape formed 
by Scented Grass Hill were also strewed with large square 

• In INPTavisli Bay, near the shore of Great Slave Lake, forty- 
five fathoms of line did not reach tlie bottom. Some of the great 
lakes of t’anada are supposed to descend 900 feet below Uki 
“ ocean's brim.” 

Ajuiendix to Franklin’s Second Journey, p. C. 
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blocks of limestone. All these boulders must have been 
carried from the parent rocks by a current flowing from 
the east. Two varieties of granite whicli occur among 
tliem, were recognised as forming abundant rocks at Fort 
Enterprise, which lies about 170 miles south-east from 
M'^Tavish Bay. The soil in the vicinity of I’ort Franklin 
is sandy or gravelly, and covers to the dei>th of one or 
two feet a bed of clay of unknown thickness. This clay 
continues firmly frozen during the greater portion of the 
year, and the thaw seldom penetrates more than a couple 
of feet into the surface of the earth. 

Bear Lake River is about se\enty miles long, from its 
origin in the lake till it falls into the .Mackenzie, ami its 
breadth is never less than I.iO yards, except at tlie rapid. 
Sections made by the river genenilly present sand or clay, 
—the former probably proceetling from the disintegration of 
a friable gray sandstone, which occasionally shows itself 
in the more solid form. The walls of the rapid are idarut 
three miles long, and IttO feet high. 'I'hey are composed 
of horizontal lieds, the lower of which consist of an 
earthy-looking stone, intermediate between slate-clay ami 
sandstone, having interiorly a dull yellowish-gray colour. 
These lieds are separated by thiu slaty layers, of a sub¬ 
stance similar in appearance, but harder, which contain 
impressions of ferns, and from the debris at the bottom of 
the cliff Dr Richardson gathered impressions of the 
bark of a tree (lepidodemlron) and some ammonites in a 
brown iron-shot sandstone. These are regarded by Mr 
Sowerby as of a new species. They contain sulphate 
of liarytes, and are su|ii)Osed to be referable to some of 
the oolites near the (txford clay. 

We may here notice the remarkable lignite formation 
of jMackenzie River. The formation which constitutes 
its banks consists of wood-coal in various states, alternat¬ 
ing with beds of j)ipe-clay, potter’s clay (occasionally bi¬ 
tuminous), slate-clay, gravel, sand, and friable sandstones, 
and occasionally with jiorcelain-earth. These strata are 
usually horizontal, and as many as four beds of lignite 
are exposed in some places, of which the upper are above 
the highest river floods of present times. 'J'he lignite 
itself is pretty compact when recently <letached; but it 
soon splits into rbomboidal pieces, separable into more or 
less delicate slaty portions. When burnt, it produces 
little smoke or flame, and leaves a brownish-red residuum. 
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not one-tenth of the original bulk. But the smell is very 
fetiil, resembling that of phosphorus. It was found unfit 
for welding iron when used alone, but it sufficed when 
mixed with ebarcoal. However, the smell was still most 
annoying. A 1 n ipient form of this lignite is that of slate, 
of a dull brownish-black colour, with a shining streak. 

'I'hese remaTiable beds seem to take fire spontaneously 
when exi>osed to the action of the air. They were found 
Iturning by Sii Alexander .Mackenzie, when he passed 
downwards in I rH!», and are sujtposed to have been on 
lire ever since. Largo slips of tlie banks take jtlace in 
eonsetpience of the destruetion of die coal, and it is only 
when the debris has been washeo ■ way by the river that 
good secti ns become visible. “ 'I’lie beds were on fire 
when «e sited them ; and the burnt clay, vitrified sand, 
agghithict (1 gravel, iS:c. gave many .spots the appearance 
of an .'hi ''riel, .field.”* 

'I'lie pi|ie-w .y is also suflleiently siiunilar to deserve a 
special notice. It occurs in beds from six inches to a 
foot ill ihleknes.-., and chiefly in contact with the lignite. 
Its col ur is vellowish-white ; in some places, however, 
it is ligd't lake-red. It is used by the natives as an article 
of food ill times of scarcity, and is said to lie capable of 
sustaining life for a considerable time. It is known to 
the traders undei the name of white mud. They wash 
their houses 'vith it. 

J’he alluvial islands it the mouth of the Mackenzie 
aejiarate the various branches of that great river. These' 
islands are I'ither partially or entirely Hooded in the spring; 
their centres are de])ressed, aifd are either marshy or oc¬ 
cupied by a lake. Their borders, however, are more ele. 
I'ated. and are tvell clothed by white spruce-trees. These, 

• iiid iviiatever other trees are produced in the islands, 
suddenly cea.se to grow about latitude tiS” 40'. 

'file famotis dopper Mountains, .so called, consist prin¬ 
cipally of trap rocks, which seemed to Dr Ilichardson 
to be imposed upon the new red sandstone, or the floetz 
limestone which covers it. They rise to a height of eight 
or nine hundred feet above the level of the river, and pre¬ 
sent a softish outline at a distance ; but on a nearer view 
they seem composed of ridges, many of which have pre¬ 
cipitous .sides. The summits aie stony and uneven. 


• Ibid. p. 18. 
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The largest pieces of copper arc found associated witli 
prehnite, and the Indians are careful to search for ore 
wherever they observe ]>ieces of tlie last-named mineral 
lying on the surface. The originid repository or vein oi’ 
copper ore does not appear to have been hitlierto observed ; 
but judging from specimens picked up by oiir overland 
expeditions, it most probably traverses felspathose trap. 
Ice-chisels have l)ecn observed in tbe ])ossession of tl\e 
Ksquimau.x measuring twelve or fourteen inches long, 
and half an inch in diameter, formed of |>ure copper. 

Another range of tra]) hills occurs at the <listance of 
ten miles to the northward of the Copper Alountains. 
This range is about twenty miles from the Arctic Sea, 
and Iteyond it the country is very level, with a subsoil 
of light brownish-red sandstone. These desolate plains 
nourish only a coarse short grass, and the trees which 
had previously dwindleal to scraggy chinqis entirely dis¬ 
appear. 

.\t the mouth of the Coppermine Uiver there occurs a 
low ridge of greenstone ; and from thence to IMoody I’all, 
which is a distance of about ten miles, the country is very 
level, with the exception of some ridges of trap, by which 
it is traversed, d'he channel of the river is sunk nearly 
lot) feet below the level of the surrounding eountry, and 
is bounded by cliffs of yellowish-white sand, and some- 
tiines of clay, beneath which beds of greenstone occasion¬ 
ally crop out. 

The islands in this quarter of tbe Arctic Sea arc in¬ 
variably rocky. They present a remarkable unilbrmity 
of appearance, and are vefy generally Itounded by mural 
precij)ices of trap-rock clinkstone or claystone. lint the 
main shore presents a greater diversity. I' or sixty miles 
eastward of Coppennine Uiver, the Iteach is low and 
gravelly, but towards 'free Uiver the trap rocks reappetir 
and form a steril and rocky coast. At I’ort h’.pworth 
the valleys were stony, and almost entirely destitute of 
herbage. The rocks observed were liver-brown clinkstone 
porphyry, with a few beds of earthy greenstone, and the 
same formation extends to the mouth of Wentzel’s Uiver, 
to the eastward of which a projection of the coast fonn-s 
Cape Barrow. W^len Dr Kichardson rounded this cape 
the weather was extremely foggy, but the rocks examined 
consisted of a beautiful admixture of red and gray granite, 
forming steep and craggy ^>caks which rose abrupUy from 
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the wat; r to the hc‘ij;:;ht of 1.500 feet. At Detention Har¬ 
bour the granite hills terminate abruptly, or recede from 
the coast, giving jdace to less elevated strata of gneiss, in 
which beds of ri'd granite are enclosed. A vein of galena 
was observed rimuing through the gneiss for two hun¬ 
dred yards at the spot named in eonsetpience (ialena 
I’oint.* A mass of indurated iron-shot slaty clay occurs 
on the western point of Moore’s Hay, and the promontory 
which forms the eastern side of that bay is composed of 
trap rocks and elaystone i)orphyry, wliose mural precipi¬ 
ces constitute the sides of narrow valleys, opening at either 
end tow .o ils the sea. An iron-shot clinkstone porphyry, 
with a columnar aspect, prevails from Moore’s Bay to the 
entrance of Arctic Sound. 'I’lie eastern shore of that 
sound o covered with gr.iss, and scarcely exhibits any 
naked lock: but the clinkstone jmrphyry reappears on 
Bankes' i einnsula, along with an earthy-looking green¬ 
stone. and foi ros as usual |)arallel ranges of mural precipice. 
On Barry’s Island the trap rocks form cliffs from .50 to I (iO 
feet high, su|ierimposed on thick beds of induratetl clay 
or marl. A rial amygilaloidal rock, cotitaining beautiful 
pebbles of earnelian, chalcedony, and emlK'dded jaspers, 
was observed on the north side of the island. 

'I'raji rocks, for the most part greenstone, and sand¬ 
stone of the new red formation, characterize Sir .Tames 
(Gordon's Bay ; but to the north of Fowler’s Bay the 
gneiss reapjicars, with beds of granite and hornblende 
gneiss. Hexagonal crystals of hornblende, above a foot 
long, were observeil embcddijjl in the gneiss near Point 
F.vritt, and the islands in the offing consisted as usual of 
flietz trap or porphyry, (’ape (Voker is composed of red 
sandstone, of which the debris forms a shelving and ut¬ 
terly barren shore, (irayish-tvhite sandstone, associated 
W'ith or iiassing into slaty clay, was visible on the north¬ 
ern shore of Alelville Sound, wherever the barren clayey 
soil was washed away. Cliffs of greenstone, or of elay¬ 
stone porphyry, superimposed on the flat strata, jtresent- 
ed the appearance of islands, when seen from the opposite 
coast, as our exploring party entered the sound, and had 
the low cotmecting land been then visible, a teilious and 
unnecessary circumnavigation of the sound itself would 
have been saved. The coast exhibited the same appear- 


• Apjiendix to Franklin’s First Journey, p. 631. 
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ance as far as Point Tumagain, the most eastern point 
attained by the overland expeditions. 

On a general view it apjiears that the new red sand¬ 
stone formation prevails along those portions of tlieNortli 
American Arctic shores. “ All the islands visited,” says 
Dr Richardson, “ were fonned of trap or porphyry l>e- 
longing to that formation ; and. judging from similarity 
of form, the rocks of the other islands belong to the same 
dass. The gneiss formation is next in extent; and, in¬ 
deed, it appears to run nearly parallel to the coast within 
the red sandstone from Ca]>e Barrow, across Hood’s River 
above Wilberforce Falls to the bottom of Bathurst’s In¬ 
let, and from thence to Ho))e’s Bay, on the western side 
of MelviUe Sound. The only foreign Iteds we observed 
in the gneiss were granite, j)erhaps quartz-rock ami 
homblendic gneiss or syenite. We saw no clay or mica- 
slate, nor did we observe any formations intermediate 
between the gneiss and new red .sandstone; nor, exceju 
at Cape Barrow, where granite predominates, any other 
formation than the two just mentiomsl. Our opportu¬ 
nities for observation, however, were not extensive ; the 
necessity of proceeding without delay limiting our botanical 
and geognostical excursions to the short jK'riotl that was 
required to prepare breakfast or supper.”* 

From Point Tumagain the party procemleil to Hood’s 
River, which they traced to some tlistance. Near its 
mouth that river is from 100 to 300 yards in width, and 
is bounded by steep high banks of clay, reposing on fltetz 
rocks. At tVillierforce Falls, which arc six or seven miles 
above the second rapid, the river makes a striking descent 
of about 250 feet into a chasm, the walls of which consist 
of light-red felspathose sandstone, belonging, as Dr Rich¬ 
ardson supposes, to the old red sandstone formation, or 
that which lies under coal, and occasionally alternates 
with transition rocks.t A short distance above these falls 
the gneiss formation appears, and proiluces hills precisely 
similar to those about Fort Enterprise. On quitting 
Hood’s River our exploring party ascended from the 
valley through which it flows, and entererl upon an even, 
clayey, and very barren district, partially covered by 
shallow lakes. This plain country continued nearly as 
far as Cracroft’s River, where the gneiss reappeared, 


* Appendix to Franklin’s First Journey, ji. 533. F Ibid. p. 534. 
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and presented those bleak hills and precipices so charac¬ 
teristic of the Barren Grounds. The gneiss formation 
was observed to continue without essentisd change to Ob¬ 
struction Rapid, between Providence and Point Lakes, 
where it united witli the Fort Enterprise district formerly 
alluded to. . 

The preceding geognostical details, and others into the 
consideration of which wc cannot here enter, render it 
ap|)arent that tlte general distribution and connexion of 
the hills and mountain-masses of these northern regions 
are nearly the same as geologists have observed to cha¬ 
racterize similar materials in other portions of the earth. 
The jiriimtive rocks occur in their usual relations; and 
gneiss, aticnded by an extremely scanty vegetation, ap- 
jiears to In the most extensively distributed. Granite was 
tlte next iu frequency ; after which may Ite placed mica- 
slate. f'lay-sl.iie and protogine were the least abundant. 
The granite ot Oape Barrow was intersected by veins of 
augite greenstone of the same description as those which 
occur in the granite <listricts of Great Britain, and the pri¬ 
mitive rocks in general were found to be traversed by 
veins of felspar, quartz, and granite. 

'J'he transition rocks, consisting principally of clay-slate 
and graywacke, bore a strong resemblance to those in 
Dumfries-shire,—a fact which did not fail to attract the 
attention of Dr Richardson, himself a native of that dis¬ 
trict. 

In regard to the secondarj^ formations, the facts ob¬ 
served by Dr Richardson show the existence—First, Of 
tlie old red sandstone, or that which lies under coal, 
and occasionally alternates with transition rocks: Second, 
Of the coal formation, which was ascertained to occur in 
certain districts of jilackenzie River, and towards the 
Rocky Mountains: Third, Of the new red or variegated 
sandstone, an important formation of considerable extent, 
which contained, as it is known to do in the Old World, 
gypsum and l)eds of salt, or of muriatiferous clay, afford¬ 
ing saline materials for the impregnations of the salt 
springs which issue from it: Fourth, Of the secondary 
limestone belonging to that vast deposite wltich lies above 
the new red sandstone, and beneath chalk, and which oc¬ 
cupies extensive tracts in Britain and other parts of Eu¬ 
rope : Fifth, Of the secondary trap and porphyry rocks. 
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in tile composition and character of which one of the- 
most interesting features is undoubtedly the frequent oc¬ 
currence of native Copper, both among the Copper Moun¬ 
tains themselves, and along the Arctic shore. 

The alluvial deposites consist, as usual, of sand, gravel, 
rolled blocks, boulder-stones, and the debris of various 
rocks. We may conclude by observing in the words of 
Dr Richardson, to whom we are deeply indebted for the 
information presented in this volume, that the foregoing 
details make it manifest '^at in the regions we traversed 
the rocks of the primitive, transition, secondary, and allu¬ 
vial classes, have the same general composition, structure, 
position, and distribution, as in other parts of America 
which have been examined ; and as these agree in all re¬ 
spects with the rock formations in Europe and Asia, they 
may with propriety be considered as universal formations— 
parts of a grand and harmonious whole—the production 
of infinite wisdom.” 

“ St.VXD STILt. AND BEIIOI.D THE WONDROl’S WORKS OF 
<iOD,—THE WONDROUS WORKS OF HIM WHICH IS PI:RF1'.CT 
IN KNOWLEDOE.” 

“Remember THAT thou magnify his work which men 
BEHOLD. Every man may see it; men may behold it 
afar OFF.” 

“ 0 Lord, how manifold are thy works ! in wisdom 
HAST thou made them ALL: THE EARTH IS FULL OF THY 
RICHES." 

“ Before the mountains were brought forth, or 

EVER THOU HADST FORMED THE EARTH AND THE W'ORLD, 
EVEN FROM EVERLASTlNq, TO EVERLASTING, THOU ART 
God.” 
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A l.A l 'IKMOIR OF SEHASTIAN CABOT, 

\\i rn A 

vl^'nICA'^I()^ OK int'iiAun haki.uyt. 


“ FlorcAt lIi'«(ori.i nritamiica, l■.'^or</^s tiufhcnficisquc cxpromatur. 
S<*rib.»tiir Jcnto. iiiotur<*, «iriliii.itc, '«nMT“rc, diluruic, sine partium studio. 
Mm* praxo coiimIu), .miic omm vili .jllbctn vni.s lili ralis nuiigno.” Madov, 
l)is(('/)/(ifi(t I.'pisfolaris l)c Mtt^'-iio liniulo Scitvcarii. 

I'nK readcT is already aware that in tlie present volume, the 
Discovery of North America, in the reign of Henry VII., 
has been exclusively ascribed fo dolin Cabot, a X enetian, 
who had settled as a merchant at Bristol. The author of 
a late work* has attributed this noted extensiqn of geogra¬ 
phical knowledge solely to the subject of his biography, Se¬ 
bastian Cabot, tile son of dohn. According to him, it was 
Sebastian wlio jirojected the expedition in whicli the disco, 
very was made,—it was Sebastian who conducted the ex|Je- 
ilition,—it is doubtful whether John Cabot accompanied 
the voyage at all,—and it is certain, if he did, it was simply 
as a merchant who traded on his capital. The biogra¬ 
pher has brought forward his arguments in support of 
this theory, in the lifth chapter of his work, entidetl 
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Comparative Agency of John anil Sebastian Cabot; and 
it is in the course of these arguments that he has made 
an attack upon the integrity and honesty of Richard 
Hakluyt, a writer to whom the history of maritime dis¬ 
covery is under the deepest obligations. These two points, 
tlierefore,—the tliscovery of North America and the credit 
due to the evidence of Hakluyt,—must necessarily be con¬ 
sidered in conjunction ; and we trust we shall convince 
every impartial reader of the accuracy of our assertion, that 
John Cabot was the discoverer, and that the attack upon 
Hakluyt is perfectly unfounded. 

Before, however, proceeding to the more immediate sub¬ 
ject of inquiry, we may be-permitted to say, that, although 
it becomes our duty to point out repeated and material 
errors, and in some instances considerable injustice com¬ 
mitted by the biographer of Cabot, we are anxious to avoid 
tliat peculiar asjierity which he has unnecessarily ming¬ 
led with a subject so remote that it may surely 1 k‘ aji- 
proaehed in a spirit of great calmness ami imiiartiality. 
We wish to employ no expression which may give a mo¬ 
ment’s unnecessary pain to the biographer. His Memoir 
of Cabot, as may be seen from the references to it in the 
course of this volume, has been frequently of use to us. 
Although rather a piece of biographical and historical 
criticism than a pure biography, it is a meritorious work; 
it points out to the reader some recondite sources of in¬ 
formation,—its deductions and arguments are often acute 
and ingenious,—and, confused and deticientas it is in its 
arrangement, it contains occasional passages which are elo¬ 
quently written. But it is iifipossible not to regret that there 
is infused into the whole lx)ok a more than ordinary propor¬ 
tion of that bitter and querulous spirit which, in a greater 
or less degree, seems inseparable from the lucubrations of 
theantiquary,—that the author has poured abuse, contempt, 
and ridicule upon those who have fallen into errors, which 
he sometimes has, and at other times imagines he has detect¬ 
ed,—and that he is unscrupulous in imputing unfair and 
ungenerous motives to those who little deserve such an ac¬ 
cusation. Robertson, Forster, Henry, Campbell, Southey, 
Barrow, and other able writers, are attacked in unmea¬ 
sured terms, as the arch propagators of all that is errone¬ 
ous anihsuperlicial on the subject of maritime discovery ; 
and our excellent friend Richard Hakluyt, who has slept in 
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an honoured "rave for upwards of two centuries, is resusci¬ 
tated to be treated only with more unsparinp; severity. We 
proceed now to the discussion of the jioint in question,— 
Who Discovered North America?—The fact, then, that 
it was John ('msot who projected, fitted out, and con¬ 
ducted the expedition by which tliis discovery was made 
rests on evidence so conclusive, that it is difiScult to ima¬ 
gine how any in)i)artial in(|uirer can resist its force. 

First, ’I’herc is the original commission or letters-pa- 
tent in itymer, vol. xii. ]). in which John Cabot is 
evidently the principal person intrusted with the under¬ 
taking. 11 is three sons, Lewis, Sebastian, and Sanchez, are 
indeed ineliuled with him in the patent; but it is allowed 
on all hands, that neither I.ewis nor Sanchez accompa¬ 
nied the ■. ,)yagc, and Sebastian, although be undoubtedly 
went al. ng with his father, could not then have been 
more than twenty,—an age excluding the idea of his either 
originating I'r conducting tlic enterjirise. 

Seconillji, We have the language of the second patent, 
dated the ;id l''ebruary I 498, in which the letters are di¬ 
rected to xjohn Cabot alone, and he is empowered to sail 
with his ships to the land and isles of late found by the 
mid John, in the king’s name and commandment,—a 
piece of evidence which, even if it stood single and un- 
sujiported, appears to be tlecisivc of the question. 

Thirdly, VVe have the inscriiition under the contem¬ 
porary portrait of Sebastian Cabot, jiainted bjr Holbein, 
in which he is described as the son of the Venetian, Sir 
John (^abot, who was the first discoverer of the New 
Lanil, “ 1‘rinii Inventoris Terra' Novie sub Henrico VII. 
Angliie liege and in the 

Fourth plaee, A proof of the same fact is to be found 
in the inscription by Clement Adams upon the Map of 
America, which he engraved after a drawing of Sebastian 
Cabot’s, and in the lifetime of this navigator. In this 
inscription, as already more minutely jiointed out,* the 
principal place is given to the father, John (iabot, and 
the son is mentioned, as it appears to us, not as command¬ 
ing the ships or having originated the voyage, but simply 
as accompanying the expedition. 

Having gone thus far, we are now ready to enter upon 


Supra, pp. 21, 22. 
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the investigation of the arguments urgetl by the biographer 
in favour of the claim which he has set up for Sebastian as 
the sole discoverer ; and here we may remark, that in the 
classification of his evidence he has followed a method 
which is certainly not the best calculated for the manifestii. 
tion of truth, lie first arranges what he denominates the 
proofs in sujiport of the father; hut those whicli he enu¬ 
merates and which alone he discusses with minute 
attention, arc the weakest that could he selected, and such 
as no one who carefully weighs them would place much 
reliance on ; whilst the unanswerable evidence is brought 
in last with extreme brevity, and dismissed with scarce 
any observation. 

“ The various items of evidence,” says he, “ which are 
.sui)poKe<l to establish the ]irevailing personal agency of 
dohii ('abot, may be rankeci thus:— 

” 1. The alleged statement of llobert Fahyan. 

“ 2. The language of more recent writers as to the 
character of the father. 

“ .I. The appearance of his name in the map cut by 
Clement Adams, and also in the patents. 

“ As to the first," he continues, “ the authority usually 
referretl to is found in Hakluyt, vol. iii. ji. ‘ A note 
of Sebastian Cabot’s first discoverie of j)art of the Indies, 
taken out of the latter part of llobert. Fahyan’s Chnmicle, 
not hitherto printed, which is in the custodie of .M. John 
Stow, a diligent preserver of antirpiities. In the 1.'} 
yeere of K. Henry the 7 (by meanes of one John Ca¬ 
bot, a b'enetian, which made hirn.selfe very expert and 
cunning in the knowkalgc ftf the circuit of the world, and 
islamls of the same, as by a sea-card and other demon¬ 
strations reasonable he shewed), the king caused to man 
an<l victuall a ship at Bristow, to search for an island 
which he said he knew well was rich, and repleidshed 
with p'cat commodities ; which .shippe. thus manned and 
victualled, at the king’s costs, divers merchants of London 
ventured in her small stocks, Ireing in her, as chief jiatron, 
the said Venetian. And in the C( nijiany of the said ship, 
sailed also out of Hristow', three or foure small shijis, fraught 
with sleight and grosse marchandises, as course cloth, caps, 
laces, points, and other trifles, and so departed from Bris¬ 
tow in the beginning of May, of whom, in this maior’s 
time, returned no tidings.’" 
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This is the passage which the author of the Memoir has 
accuseil Hakluyt of perverting; and, instead of giving it 
simply as it was furnished by Stow,—of interpolating the 
name of .John (^abot. Nor is it difficult to see how he was 
led to make this accusation. 11 was necessary, in support 
of his views, to show that this alleged statement of Fabyan 
contained no allusion to .John, but actually supported the 
claim of Sebastian Cabot; but this could not be done if 
Hakluyt has given it fairly ; and in this way the biogra¬ 
pher, animated with zeal for his theory, was impereei>tibly 
drawn on to attack the integrity of this writer. Now, be¬ 
fore considering so grave an accusation against Hakluyt, 
we have one introductory remark to make upon this quo- 
tiition tVom Fabyan. It i - .utain tliat it alludes to the 
second Voyage made to North America by Sebastian 
Cabot, in the year I Kbs, and not to the first, in which 
tliat country was discovered. Of this tlie passage con¬ 
tains internal evidence which is perfectly conclusive. 
Tile first voyage took place in the twelfth year of Henry 
\'ll. This in the thirteenth. The first voyage was at 
tile sole expense of the adventurers. Of this the king 
bore the expense. The first voyage could allude to no 
former disco.ery. This alludes to an island which had 
been already discovered. To quote the passage, there¬ 
fore, as evidence in favour of .John Cabot's iliscovery, 
which has certainly been done by some modern writers, 
argues a rapid and superficial examination of its contents. 
Certainly Hakluyt does not cite it with this view; but 
includes it, on the contrary,•amongst those portions of 
evidence, those testimonies, as he calls them, in which 
tile sole glory of the earliest \oyage to North America is 
given to Sebastian Cabot.* All this may be true, says 
tlie memorialist, but it does not exculpate Hakluyt. I do 
not accuse him of citing the passage as a proof in favour 
of John Cabot--but of altering it so as to misleatl other 
authors: He has “ perverted” the passage, and has suf¬ 
fered the evidence of his “ guilty deed” to lie about, so 
as to furnish the means of his own conviction. Such 
is the charge advanced against Hakluyt; and never, 
we will venture to say, was there a more unfouniled ac¬ 
cusation, as will appear when it comes to be examined, and 


* Hakluyt’s Voyages, edition lUOtf, vol. iii. p 4—U, inclusive. 
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yet the arguineiH of the biographer is ingenious, and it 
requires some attention to detect its fallacy. 

The object in the whole matter, it will be observed, 
was twofold; first, to show that Robert Fabyan, a contem¬ 
porary author, ascribes the discovery of North America 
to Sebastian, and not to John flabot; and, secondly, to 
prove that Hakluyt has been guilty of dislionestly per. 
verting tlie passage from Fabyan communicated to him 
by Stow the antiquary. How then does tu' accomplish 
this.^ In the first j)lace, he goes to the earliest work of 
Hakluyt, published in 1,582, where this writer gives for 
the first time the following note as to the iliscovery. 
which we (|uote verbatim from the work itself, now lying 
on our table:— 

■■ A Note of Si;u.\sTiAs (i.MJorr.’s Voyage of Discoverie. 
taken out of an old C'lironicle written by Roiii:ur 
Fahlw, some time Alderman of London, which is in 
the custodie of John Slow, citizen, a diligent searcher 
and prc.server of antiquities. 

inilH i.' Tins ycere the king (by means of a ^’enetian 
Kiir^iu'ijric ''i“de himselfc very exjiert and cunning 

(hi'vin”” in knowledge of the circuite of tlie worlde, and 
I4!i8. islands of the same, as by a carde and other 
demonstrations reasonable hee shewed) caused to man 
and victuall a shippe at Rristowe, to searche for an ilande, 
whiche hee saide bee knewe well was riche, and replenish¬ 
ed with riche commoditie.s. Which ship, thus manned 
and victualled at the kinges tests, divers merchants of Lon- 
ilon ventured in her small stockes, la'ing in her, as cheife 
patrone, tlie said Venetian, and in the companic of the 
llrutow shippe, sayled also out of Rristowe three 

or foure small sliips fraught with sleight and 
grosse merchandizes, as course cloth, cajis, laces, points. 
Win. Piir. ®ttd other trifles, and so departed from Rri.stowe 
ch«s. Mnior in the beginning of May, of whom, in this 
Luiidoii. returned no tidings,” 

Having given this quotation from Hakluyt’s publication 
of 1.582, the writer of the life next turns to the larger 
work ol^ the same author, published in 1.5Hfl, and he 
tliscovers that he has added to the sentence, as it stood 
in J582, the words “ one John Cabot.” The passage 
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in the narrative of 1589 standing thus :—“ In the 13 yeere 
of King Henrie the VII. by means of one John Cabot, 
a Venetian, which made himself very expert,” &c., the 
rest of the sentence being the same as in 1582. Here 
then, says he. is manifest interpolation and dishonesty; 
the original jiassage from Fabyan has been altered; 
Hakluyt, in 1589, does not give it in the same terms 
as in 1582. Jleforc, however arriving at so strong and 
uncharitable a conclusion, it must strike every reader 
tliat the original passage, either as it stands in Fabyan, 
or as it stootl in the extract furtiished by Stow from Fa- ' 
byan, oiiglit to l)e carefully examined. 'J'ill the passage, 
as it is gi\en by Hakluyt, is coinpareil with one or other 
of thcM'. .t is perfectly evident that no charge of alteration 
or inic' polation can be matte gootl against him. Now, 
the onjjinal chronicle of Fabyan, from which Stow took 
the passage, is lost—and the biographer does not pretend 
that he lia-i discovered in the manuscripts of Hakluyt 
the original passage, as cMractetl by Stow, and sent to 
this writer—hut he endea’ ours to supjdy it in a very 
singular manner. In sjteaking of Hakluyt’s alleged per. 
version of the passage, as sent by Stow, he observes:— 

“ Fortunately, we are not left to mere conjecture, in 
1005 a|)peared Stow’s own ‘ Annals.’ The simplicity 
and goocl faith of this writer are so well known, as well 
as his intense reverence for whatever bore the stamp of 
antiquity, that we have no fear of his having committed 
what in his eyes woulil have been sacrilege, by changing 
one syllable of the original. • Let it be remembered then, 
that Hakluyt relies exclusively on what he obtained from 
Stow ; and in reading the following passage from the An¬ 
nals, we find what doubtless passed into Hakluyt’s hands 
before it was submitted to his jierilous correction. It 
occurs at ]>. 804 of the edition of 1605, and at p. 483 
of that of 16.31. ‘ This year one Sebastian Gaboto, a 

Genoa's sonne borne in Bristol, professing himself to be 
expert ill the knowledge of the circuit of the world, and 
islands of the same, as by his charts and other reasonable 
demonstrations he shewed, caused the king to man and 
victual a ship,’ &c. The rest corresponds with the pas¬ 
sage in Hakluyt. • • * 'J'hus,” continues the biogra¬ 

pher, “ we have the best evidence that the contemporary 
writer, whoever he may have been, made not the slightest 
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allusion to the father. Bacon, S)K!ett, Thuanus, &c., all 
furnish the same statement.”* 

Such is the passage from the Memoir of (^abot; and thus 
it appears that the whole of this attack upon Hakluyt 
rests upon a fact which the biogra]>her imagines be has 
proved, but which in trutli is nothing else than a piece of 
the merest and the most vague iiresumption—namely, that 
Stow furnishetl Hakluyt, in with an extract from 

Fabyan, which, wlten he him.self itroceeiled, alamt eighteen 
years after, to compile his .Annals from a long list of writers, 
whose names he has given us in his ])rcfatory pages, he 
so scrupulously copietl. that we are entitled to take it as it 
stands in the said Annals, and argue upon it as the identi¬ 
cal pa.ssage containcHl in the lost chronicle of Fabyan. 

But this is not merely gratuitous assumption. 'I'here is. 
we tliink, strong evidence to show that Stow, in compo¬ 
sing his various works, <lid not, upon the point in tpicstion, 
—the discovery of America,—consult the manuscript of 
Fabyan, although he affirms it tola' in his pos.sc'ssion, but 
in the multiplicity of his authorities had overl(M)kcd it 
altogether. 'I'he first Summary of ( hronicles was jiub- 
lished by this industrious antiquary in I,5().J. A new 
edition was given in 1.57:1, and again another e<lition in 
1.598. His excellent work entitlcxl a Survey of London 
and Westminster was also published in 1.598 ; and it is a 
remarkable circumstance, and one which militates strongly 
against the hypothesis of the biographer, that although 
in tile list of his authorities prefixed to the etlition of his 
Clironicles in 1.573, and to jlie Survey of London, there 
is express mention of the manuscript liy Fabyan, still, in 
neither of these works is tfiere any allusion made, which 
we can discover, to the voyages of the ( abuts, or the dis¬ 
covery of America. His work entitled Flores Historiarum, 
or Annals of Flngland, was published in Itiou, and here, 
for the first time, is the passage regarding tlic voyage to 
America introduced ; in which, as we have already seen, 
Sebastian Clabot is calletl “ a (ienmi'n »oii.” Hut it 
is to be recollected that Holiert F'abyan was a contem¬ 
porary of Sebastian Catiot; that he was a rich merchant 
and German of London ; and the probability is, that 
he was either personally acquainted with so illustrious 


.Memoir of Cabot, p. 44. 
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a navigator, or at least enjoyed the best opportunities of 
rendering himself master of Ids history. 11 appears to us, 
therefore, exeeedingiy improbahle that fabyan should 
have fallen into the error of ileseribing Sebastian ('abot as 
a (ienoese's son. instead of the son of a Venetian. Now, 
it is a singular tircuin.stance, that in the {.'hronicle of 
riiomas Lampiette, a work which Stow also mentions as 
in his possession, Sebastian is described as the son of a 
(ienoesc, and the discoverer of a part of the West Indies,* 
and this induces us to conjecture that the passage in ques¬ 
tion was taken by Stow, not from Fabyan's ('hroniclc, but 
from that uork. Down to I.ISH, he does not appear to 
haveexaninietl Fabyan’s treati.se u|)on the subject of Ame¬ 
rica, or t diot; and becoiniHL old (he was now in his 
sevent\-M\th ye.tt), and f.iiling in his memory, it appears 
extrcmelv roh.iblc that he had contented himself with a 
reference to th.' volume of l.anqoette. 

So far, tlivefori', from adndtting the fact which has 
lieen hastily, and without any sufficient ground, assumed 
by the biographer, that the jiassage in Stow’s Annals 
regarding Sebastian Cabot may be considered the very 
extract from Fabyan communicated to Hakluyt, we con¬ 
tend that a minute examination of Stow s historical labours 
proves that, in composing his .Vnnals, he had omitted to 
consult the Chronicle of Fabyan. and had cojiied some 
less authentic writer—jirobably the Chronicle of Lan- 
quette. What follows from this ? —First, the whole 
elaborate accusation of guilty perversion of the extract 
from J''abyan, so uneerenionioasly advanced against iiak. 
luyt, falls completely to the ground. Secondly, the bio¬ 
grapher’s supfiosi'd jiassage from Fabyan, a contemporary, 
turns out to be nothing more than a quotation from Stow, 
and consequently, the assertion that the former has de¬ 
scribed Sebastian Cabot as the sole jirojector and executor 
of the voyage in which North America was discovered, is 
perfectly unwarrantable. 'Fhe original manuscript of Fab. 
yan, as we have already stated, is lost; the origi.ial extract 
from it furnisheil by Stow to Hakluyt is also lost; and 
without a minute examination of these two documents, 

• Barrett’s Bri.stol, pp. 1115, 173. I take it for granted that tliis 
author must have seen nu! jaissage which he quotes ; but in the only 
edition of Lampiette’s Chmuiele which I have had an opportunity of 
examining tliere is no such [jassage. 
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the biographer was not entitled to wound the fair reputa¬ 
tion of this excellent writer, to whom the history of naval 
discovery is under so many obligations, by charges without 
proof, and inntiendoes arising mainly out of the errors 
which he himself has committed. 

]iut the biogra])hcr will perhaps contend that he has 
St least made out one fact against Hahluyt—namely, 
tliat in I5H!» he altered the passage from the fonn in 
which he gave it in 1 osy; atul is not this, says he, a dis¬ 
honest ancl guilty deed ? 'I'o this we answer,—^and we 
think it impcssihie for him to controvert the assertion,— 
tliat, admitting the fact, there is no guilt or <lishoncsty in 
the case. 'I'he vitiation of the text imputed here to llak- 
luyt may be considered either as a perversion of the real 
truth, hi.storically considered, or of the individual passage, 
or of both. 

First then, it is to he remarked, that Hakluyt cannot 
be accused of dishonesty, historically speaking, because, 
in the passages in question, he has stated nothing hut the 
truth. It has been already proved that the extract com¬ 
municated by Stow relates solclv to the second voyage 
of 14.9S, planned and fitteal out by John Cabot the Vene¬ 
tian, and comlucled afterwards by his sen Sebastian ; and 
the alteration of the note, from the words “ a \‘er.c- 
tian,” used in 1.589, to the words, “ one dohn Cabot, a 
Venetian,” used in 1589, only makes it speak with more 
clearness and accuracy. Hut, in the .second ])lace, Hak¬ 
luyt, says the biograi)hcr, has ])crvcrted and altered a 
quotation. There might he some appearance td' plausi¬ 
bility in this accusation, if Hakluyt had given the pas¬ 
sage in disj)ute as a quotation, and had thus hound him¬ 
self down to the common usage which compels an author 
in such a case to insert it word for word. Hut he thx's 
not do so. He warns the reader that he is perusing not a 
quotation, hut a “ note made up by him from an extract 
communicated by Stow, and taken out of the latter part of 
Robert Fabyan’sChronicle,not hitherto printedand hav¬ 
ing done so, he considered himself at liberty to correct that 
note, by inserting in it any additional information which 
he had acquired. In 1589, he thought that the words, “ a 
Genoa’* son, bom in Bristol,” could not apply to Sebastian 
C'alxit, with whom they were coupled, and he inserts the 
words, “ a \'enetian,” dropping the name altogether. In 
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1589, he had probably become ;icquainted with the second 
patent, which ascribed the plan of the expedition solely to 
John (.'ahot ; and he, therefore, added to his note the words, 
“ tJohn (-’abot, a \'enetian,” where he speaks of the person 
who had caused tiie kin}t to man and victual a ship. Even, 
tlierefore, if we were to admit, which we do not, that 
a discrepancy liad l)een made out between tlie passages 
in Hakluyt and the real extract from the Chronicle of 
Robert Fabyan, we should be entitled to repel any accu¬ 
sations against his honesty, founded upon a basis so ex¬ 
tremely erroneous. 

'J'he memorialist now comes to the consideration of the 
proof as to the “ personal agency of the father in the dis¬ 
covery of North America, dc rived from the inscription on 
the map cut by Clement Adams, which Hakluyt states is 
to be seen 'u lu r Majesty’s I’rivy (lallery at M'estminster, 
and in many i dier ancient merchants’bouses.”* And here 
he commences his examination by another unfair innuendo 
against this writer. “ W'c approach the statement of 
Hakluyt, ” says he, “ with a conviction that he would not 
hesitate for a moment to interpolate the name of Jo/tn 
Cabot, if he thought that thereby was secured a better 
correspondence with the original patent.” 1 have con. 
victed him (it is thus he argues) of interpolating the 
quotation furnished by Stow from Fabyan, and there is a 
strong presumjition he would not hesitate to alter the in- 
■scription also. “It would, certainly,” he remarks, “ require 
less audacity to associate here the name of the father, as 
it is found in the patent, tliaij to do that of which Flak, 
luyt has already been convieted.”t I'o this indirect insi¬ 
nuation it may be calmly replied, that, as the first at¬ 
tempt to affix guilt upon llakluyt has teen shown to be a 
total failure, the inscrijition ought to be received from his 
hands with perfect confidence that we read it in his work 
exactly as it was copied by him from the original map of 
Sebastian (Jabot, cut by Clement Adams. From the man¬ 
ner in which it is given, first in the original Latin, and 
then translated, it professes to be an exact quotation; and 
even w'ere Hakluyt as guilty a person as the biographer 
represents Itim, it might be contended that he would have 
paused before he committed an act of interpolation, of 

• See the proof stated. Supra, p. 21. 

■f Memoir of Cabot, p. 40, 
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which the original in the Queen’s tJallery, and in many 
ancient merchants’ houses, must have instantly convicted 
him. 

But to proceed. Having thus prepared us to exi>ect an 
audacious alteration, the biographer endeavours to show 
that tltose persons who had seen Sebastian ('abot’s charts 
aiifl maps, introiluce no allusion to the father, and he 
leaves the reader to make the inevitable inference against 
Hakluyt’s honesty. This writer has <)uote<l an inscription 
on Sebastian Calatt’s map, which attrdtutes the discovery 
to John ('al)ot. But Sir Humphrey Hilbert, who had 
seen Sebastian’s charts, makes no idhision to the father ; 
and Kichard M'illes, who speaks familiarly of the map 
of this navigator, does not mention .lohn ; therefore, 
it is left to the reailcr silently to infer that Hakluyt 
may have interjtolated the name of the ftither. A plain 
statement of the fact will j)nt all this down in an instant: 
—Hakluyt has narrated in the clearest terms that the maf) 
to which he alludes, and from which he coines the inscrip, 
tion, was engraved by Clement Adams; and the terms of 
the inscriittion show that it (the inscription) was added 
by the artist. Sir Hum]>hrey (iilbert, on the contrary, 
just as clearly states, tliat the documents to which /«-alludes, 
are “charts of Sebastian Cabot, which are to be seen in 
the Queen Majesty’s I’rivy (iallery at Whitehall,’’—evi¬ 
dently meaning the original eharts drawn by this sea¬ 
man, and presented to the ([ueen ;* and Willes does not 
mention the engraved map at all, but s|)eaks of a table 
of Sebastian (Jabot, which^the father of Lady Warwick 
had at Cheynies.t 'I’he argument, therel'ore, or rather 
the unfavourable inference created in the mind of the 
reader by the biographer, which derives its force from 
the supposition, that Sir Humjthrey (iilltert and Kichard 
MAIles refer to tlie same document as Hakluyt, namely, 
the engraved map by (dement ,\dams, falls completely to 
the ground. If there had Iteen any account of the tirst 
discovery on the charts alluded to by (iilltert, and tlie 
“ table” mentioned by Willes, and iti this account the 
fatlier’s name had not appeared, there iitight be some 
presumption against the cider Cabot; but the writer of 

HakKiyt, vul. iii. p. Hi. 

■f History of Travel in the VV'est and Last Indies, p 232. 
Hakluyt, vul. iii. pp 25, 2U. 
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the Memoir does not pretend there was any such account 
or inscription on tlic charts and the table ; and to infer, 
from the silence of (iilbertand Willcs, either that Hakluyt 
had altered the i.’iscri|)tion, or that .fohn ('abot could not 
have been the original discoverer, is a remarkable instance 
of vaftue and inconclusive reasonina;. 

'I'his is the proper place to notice an extraordinary 
error, or rathiT series of (‘rrors, fallen into by the bio- 
(vrapher, reeardinp; this saTiio “ extract.” It is described 
by Hakluyt as an “ extract taken out of the map of 
Sebastian Cabot, cut by Clement Adams, concerning 
his disco , cry of the \V’est Indies, which is to be seen 
in her Ala cstie's Privy (iallery at M'estminster, and in 
many (ith. ■ ancient mercluo.ts' houses." C'learer words, 
one think, couM scarcely be employed to ex¬ 

press ill' fu r that a map engraved by Adams hung in 
the Privy ( la ,cry at M'eslminster, from which Hakluyt, 
who «as mneh about court, copied the extract or inscrip¬ 
tion which he b.is giveti at p. (>. Vet the biographer has 
committed the singular blunder of supposing that it was 
the (‘.linirt from the map, iuid not the map itself, which 
was bung up in the Privy (iallery at M-'e-stminster, and 
that it may be inferred that Hakluyt had never .seen the 
original map. " From the stress," says he, “ laid by Hak¬ 
luyt and Purebas on Ihc o.rfruct hung up in the Privy 
(Iallery at Whitehall, we may infer that they had never 
seen the original map."* In this sentence there occurs a 
second error, in imagining that both Hakluyt and Pur- 
chiis refer to the same document. The allusion by Pur- 
clms,+ however, is to one tot.uly different. This author 
refers not to any extract taken from the map cut by ('le- 
ment .\d,nns, but to " the words of a great ma|) in his 
Majesty’s Privy (iallery, of which Sebastian Cabot is often 
therein ealleil the author, and his ])icture is therein drawn,” 
which mai), Purehas adds in the margin, “ some say 
was taken out of Sir Sekistian Cabot’s map by Clement 
Adams a sentence proving, beyond a doubt, that these 
writers allude to different works,—Hakluyt to the map 
of Clement Adams, Purehas to a later one, supposed by 
some authors to be copied from it. Lastly, in a succeed¬ 
ing sentence,^; the author of the jMemoir, when he ha- 

* Memoir of Cabot, p. i)2. + Purehas, vol. iii. p. 807. 

J Memoir of Cabot, p. S2. 
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zards the conjecture that the map by Adams was exe¬ 
cuted after Cabot’s death, and therefore without any com¬ 
munication from him, again widely errs from tlie truth ; 
for had he consultetl Purchas he would have found that 
the map by Adams was published in 1.519.* 'I'lius, in a 
sentence which occupies the short space of seven lines, 
three errors, and these of no trivial importance, are com¬ 
mitted. The first error is material; because it inevitably 
leads the reader to believe that Hakluyt is only giving an 
extract from an extract, whereas he is giving an extract 
from an original which he had seen. The second error 
is also important; because it would induce us to infer that 
Purchas and Hakluyt resolve into one and the same wit¬ 
ness, whereas Purchas quotes a separate and additional 
testimony ; for, it is to be observed, that, on a map en¬ 
graved probably some time in the reign of James VI., 
there was copied the same inscrii)tion as in the early map 
in 1549 ; from which we are entitled to conclude that, in 
the interval, nothing had transpire<l to invalidate the truth 
of the inscription. Lastly, the third error is most mate¬ 
rial of all, because its effect is to Ic.'kI us to consider the 
Latin inscription copied by Hakluyt from the map by Cle¬ 
ment Adams as of little or no weight in evidence, instead 
of which it is, as has already been shown in the text,+ as 
nearly as possible equivalent to a declaration of Sebastian 
Cabot himself. 

The laboured endeavour to get rid of the overpower¬ 
ing evidence of tlie inscription, by impeaching the accu¬ 
racy and integrityof the cop^ furnished by Hakluyt, is thus 
singularly unsuccessful; and having faiUal in ttiis point, 
the author of the Life of Cabot passes over altogether tlie 
proof which it contains. This, we think, may be taken 
for a silent admission that, if correctly givtui, it proves 
that John (/abot was the discoverer ; and we sliall not fa¬ 
tigue the reader by a repetition of the arguments given in 
the text, only reminding him that it is there shown that 
the inscription was written, probably from the informa¬ 
tion communicatetl, either by Sebastian, or by some per¬ 
sons who accompanied the voyage, and that the map wnere 
it occurs must have been often seen by this navigator. 

In hii^ examination of the proofs of the personal agency 


Purchas, vul. iii. p. ).'U7. 
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of John t'abot, the biographer now arrives at the appear¬ 
ance of his name in tlie letters-patent granted by the king. 
These interesting documents, from their j)riority of date 
and the im]iortaiice of their evidence, every impartial 
imjuirer would, we think, have ranked first; but he at once 
assigns them the last place, and passes them very lightly 
over. With the substance of these royal letters the reader 
is already aeipiainted ;* and it is here sufficient to re¬ 
peat that the commission, in virtue of which the first voy¬ 
age of I 1!»7 was undertaken, during which North Ame¬ 
rica was discovered, is gr.mteil to .John Cahut and his three 
sons, whil t the second commission of 1 t!)S is not only 
granted to John Cabot alone, but, alluding to the voyage 
already m ole, describes him as the sole discoverer, 
“ giving h.m permission to leail his ships to the land and 
ixh.i of fiiintil III) tin: xaid Jahn in the king’s name, 
and by hi.-, e sninand.” To escape from this clear and 
unans.verabk assertion in a document whose authenti¬ 
city is higher th.in that of any other which can be pro¬ 
duced, the mcm-.trialist, trembling for his favourite Sebas¬ 
tian, is driven to some very tlesperate and amusing expe¬ 
dients. 11 e ti rst asserts, that the ap|)earance of the father’s 
name in the first eonnnission or patent does not prove 
tliat he embarked iti either of the expeditions. Now, 
iinilouhtediy, il' the first patent stood alone, the father’s 
name in that deed would not conclusively prove that 
he eoiulucti'd the first voyage, although a strong pre¬ 
sumption that he did so might fairly be founded upon it; 
but it is evident the two patents, in estimating the evi¬ 
dence, must be taken togethei* and how docs the biogra¬ 
pher get rid of the second, which, in language neither to 
Ite evaded nor misunderstood, distinctly asserts the fact 
of the discovery by the said .John, and by John only ; for 
no other name btit that of the father appears in the deed 'i 
The extraorilinary theory by which he attempts to eluile 
its evidence will best be given in his own words. “ The 
second patent,” says he, “is to the father alone. If we 
seek a rea.sou for this departure from the original arrange¬ 
ment, it may be conjectured that some of the sons chose 
to give a different direction to a parental advance and their 
personal exertions; and that the head of the family 
thought fit to retain subject to his own discretionary dis- 
• Supra, pp. 20, 24. 
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posal the proposed investment of his remaining capital. 
It is said that one of the sons settled at Venice ami the 
other at Genoa. The recital of the discovery by the fa¬ 
ther would, of course, be stated.under the circumstances, as 
the consideration of the second patent in his favour. An¬ 
other reason for the introduction of the father’s name con- 
ciurrently at first with his sons’, and afterwards exclusive¬ 
ly, may perhaps be found in thewary character of the king, 
whose own pecuniary interests were involved in the result. 
He might be anxious thus to secure the rcs))onsibility of 
the wealthy Venetian for the faithful execution of the 
terms of the patent, and finally think it better to have him 
solely named rather than commit |)Ow crs, on their face as. 
signable, to young men who had no stake in the country, 
and who W'ere not likely to make it even a fixed place of 
residence. On the whole, there may at least be a doubt 
whether the father really accompanied the expedition.”* 
It is surely (juite unnecessary to attempt a serious reply 
to this singular passage, which, advancing from one step 
of an improbable and unsuj)[)orted hyjiotliesis to another, 
lands the reader at last in tliat conclusion of outrageous 
scepticism which has just been quoted. The words of the 
second commission state a simple fact, “ thu! the /titid 
and isles v:cre discovered hijjahn Cdhut." ’I'lie biographer, 
in reply, first talks discursively and at some lengtii on 
the motives which induced the sons, Lewis, Sanchez, 
and Si'bastian, to withdraw a capital, which there is no 
proof they ever advanced,—subjects of little moment,—and 
he then at once gets rid of the stubtK)rn fact, that John 
(iabot is named as the “ sifie discoverer,” by the inciden¬ 
tal remark, that this would, of course, be suited as the 
grountl of the second patent,—a s|)ecies of rejily which ir¬ 
resistibly reminds us of the celebrated mode of getting rid 
of any difficulty “ by a concatenation.” We leave the 
reader to form his own conclusion from the words of the 
commission, with no anxiety as to the result. 

It is asserUxl that Hakluyt is guilty of jicrversion w'hen 
he describes John Gafxit as “ very ex]iert and cunning in 
the knowledge of the circuit of the world, and islands of 
the same, as by a sea-card, and otlicr demonstrations rea¬ 
sonable, he shewed ;”t anil in the .same breath the bio¬ 
grapher pKiceeils to arraign f .'ampbell, Maepherson, and 
* Memoir of Cabot, p. 50. Hakluyt, vol. iii. |s 0. 
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Barrow of folly, because they speak of him as a scientific 
and able seaman, there being no proof that he was any 
thing else than a merchant who dwelt in England.* 
Now when Hakluyt, in a writing of unquestionable 

authenticity,—the first royal commission just quoted,_ 

found John (’abot intrusted with the command of a squa¬ 
dron of five ships, which was empowered to sail on a 
voyage of discovery to all countries and seas of the East, 
West, and Nortli, bt' certainly cannot be accused of hav. 
ing committed any grievous infringement upon truth 
or probability when he described him as a seaman; and 
when, in another document of almost equal autliority,—the 
inscription on the map by (dement Adams,—he observed it 
stilted that he, along with his son t?ebastian, were the first 
who discovtTcd North America, are we to be told that 
he was guilty of excessive exaggeration, when he drew 
the infereiK* which every ilisccrning and impartial mind 
would he inclined to derive from the same facts, that the 
author of such a discovery must have lieen an excellent 
navigator and cosmograiiherNor is it a fair mode of 
reasoning to accuse Campbell and Barrow as guilty of a 
thousand absurdities, when they describe >Iohn (tabot as 
an “ accomplished seaman, a skilful pilot, or an intrepid 
navigator.”t These writers, it is to be recollected, had 
before them the letters-patent in Ilymer, and the inscrip¬ 
tion bv Adams,—instruments which had in no way been 
perverted,—and from an exiimination of these they arrived 
at the conclusion, to whicli e\ery reader is inevitably led, 
that he who possessed the inventive mind to jilan this 
new course to India by the north-west,—who had in per¬ 
son commanded the expedition, and successfully achieved 
the discovery,—must have been both as a practical and« 
scientific nav igator, a man of no ordinary character and 
acquirements. 

It is difficult, within the limits to which we must con¬ 
fine tltese remarks, to reply to the various accusations 
against Hakluyt, which are scattered throughout the pages 
of this Memoir ; besides we do not jirofess to write a full 
vindication of that excellent author. H e is arraigneil of ig- 
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norance and carelessness as a translator,—of a want of in- 
tegiity in regard to the sense of his original,—and .of ap¬ 
propriating to himself passages from other authors without 
acknowledgment. The gravest accusation, that of wil¬ 
fully altering the sense of his original, has been satis¬ 
factorily answered already ; but we venture to say that 
few w'ho are acquainted with his amusing and instructive 
volumes wiU not be astonished at the charge of plagiar¬ 
ism. A conscientious and even tedious scrupulosity in giv. 
ing the names of every individual from whom he has de¬ 
rived his information is one of the most striking features 
of his work. The third volume of the second edition of 
his voyages happens to he now on the table Wore us; 
It consists of about 1.5H separate documents, and we 
will venture to say, that of lliese there is not one ui>on 
which the biogra))her can sui)])ort a charge of any thing 
approaching to serious and premeditated jdagiarism,—not 
one in which, if the author’s name is known, it is not an¬ 
xiously mentioned, or, if it is unknown, where tlie anony¬ 
mous paper is not given in such a way that it cannot 
possibly be attributed to the comi)i!er himself. Even the 
two instances in this volume, quoted against him by 
the biograjdier, do not in fair reasoning form an excep¬ 
tion. 


No one who has read Hakluyt’s preface will l)e disposed 
to think w'ith severity of the slight alterations which, 
with the honest intention of j>rcsenting the whole truth 
before his reader, he has occasionally introduced into 
the abstracts, notes, and translations, which form the great 
body of his work, llis earnest de.sirc, as he himself de¬ 
clares, “ was to adjust the displaced and scattered limbs. 


ac well of ancient and late voyagers by m'u as of travels 
by land, and trattic of merchandise by Ixitli, into one 
reguUr Itody ; n^loriiig each dividisl and dislocausl rnein- 
iMf to it* natural onler and ayiniuetry, and by the helji 
of *iwl chromdtsjy, the «in and moon, or right 


SJU l-.‘ «.»eunK* uaetl m^cr 

Bint It w»»h hi» documenw, may be 

I— mort rrmaHkabte of theae instance of^- 

nUmrfumtMtioa mad ipterpoimtii m 
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curately friven in the original language,—a mode of pro¬ 
ceeding which completely establishes the honesty of his 
intentions. It is vain to accuse of fraudulent inter¬ 
polation a writer who first warns the reader that he must 
i)c preitared to find some of the translations of the docu¬ 
ments, which he has presented, partially transposed, and 
corrected by the help of geography and chronology, and 
who carefully (juotes, in the same page, the passages in 
the original, l)efore he presents them in the shape which 
he helieves consistent with truth. If this lie fraud, it pos¬ 
sesses a very singular character—it is fraud which court* 
detection—it is forgery, studiously placing in the hands 
of all readers the documents by which its iniquity may be 
traced and established. 

M'ith regard to the attach m ule upon this writer for 
his ignorance and mistranslation, the author of the Life 
of ('allot, V C think, in considering Hakluyt’s voluminous 
labours, consisiing of three folio volumes, might have 
been disposed to pardon a few inaccuracies of this na¬ 
ture. 'I’liey will insinuate themselves, however anxi. 
ous we may be to avoid them, into all human produc¬ 
tions ; and he who has sjient most time in works re¬ 
quiring inultifarious re.search, and the jiainful examina¬ 
tion of ancient authorities, will he the most disjiosed to 
view’ with lenient eyes the errors of such as are similar¬ 
ly occupied. If the hiogra[)her will turn to his own Me¬ 
moir (j). yfO), he will find in I’asipiiligi’s description of 
the cajillves the following sentence; “ Hamio signata la 
faza in modo de Indiani: chi da vi., chi da viii., chi da 
manco segni." Their faces tfiey have punctured like In¬ 
dians', some with six, some with eight, some n Ub fewer 
murbx. 1 n the Memoir, it is thus tr.anslatetl, “ They punc¬ 
ture the face, like the Indians, exhibiting six, eight, or 
even mure murh e." Do not let the biographer imagine that 
we have quoted this erroneous version of a very simple 
passage with the view of accusing him of ignorance, or 
that there is the slightest intention of insinuating, that he 
<lid not know that the four words “ chi da manco segni" 
meant “some with fewer marks." 'I'he oversight is pointed 
out as an example of the occasional mistranslations or 
mistakes into which, with every desire to be accurate, 
even a well-informed writer will occasionally fall, that he 
may be inclined to extend to the labours of o&ers that 
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charity of criticism with which he would wish that every 
liberal mind should regard his own.* 

The author of the Life of t'abot was perfectly entitled 
to maintain the theory that Sebastian, the son, and not 
John Cabot, the father, was the discoverer of North 
America ; but he was not entitled to adopt, what we 
must denominate the disingenuous method of making 
an impression upon the reader’s mind by silently drop¬ 
ping the name of the latter out of passages where, if 
he had stated the whole truth, he ought to have men¬ 
tioned both. Thus, at page 174 we find this remark: 
“ At his return [Sebastian") (.'aljot settled in Bristol, 
* * * * * fifty-three years after the date of his 

first commission from Henry VII.” Again, page 
w'e find this notice: “ Sixty-one years had now elapsed 
since the date of the first commission from Henry 
VTI. to Sebastian Cabot, and the powers of nature must 
have been absolutely W'caried out.” Again, jtage 
we have another more glaring exampleof thisdetermination 
to keep the father entirely out of view : “ The bare men¬ 
tion of these dates will establish the impossibility that he 
could have Imx'ii ignorant of the great discoveries of ('a- 
bot [it is Sebastian he is speaking of], which, commen¬ 
cing at the point seen on the24th .lune 1497, had extended 
over the ‘ londe and isle’ recited in the second i>atent.” 1 n 
the first and second of these sentences John Cabot’s 
name is entirely suppressed, although the comitrission 
spoken of was directed to him, along with his three sons ; 
and in the last, the entire njerit of the discovery is ascril)- 
ed to Sebastian, at the moment the biographer is quoting 
the words of the second commission, which positively at¬ 
tributes it to John. 

Allusion has already been shortly made to the “ evi¬ 
dence” contained in the inscription upon an ancient por¬ 
trait of Sebastian Cabot ; but we must be allowol, for a 
moment, to add a few words upon this proof, which is 
very important and conclusive. There is now in existence 
a portrait of this navigator by Holbein, for a minute his- 

• In the same |)a.S8age from Pasquiligi, another ovcrsiglit occurs: 
o Nela terra loro non hannoferro: ma fanno cortelli dealcime pietre.” 
Memoir of^abol, p. 240. “ In their country they do not possess 
iron—but tlicy make knivi’.i of particular kinds of stones.” The 
biographer translates cortelli swords. 
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tory of which we refer tlie reader to the Appendix to the 
Memoir of ('ahot.* It is sufficient for our purpose, to 
rAnark that it is acknowledged to lie an original, for which 
Sebastian sat to the artist, and which, in the time of 
Purchas, hung in the Privy Gallery at Whitehall. Upon 
this )>icture is the following inscription;—“ Effigies Seb. 
Uaboti Angli, fiiii Johannis Caboti Veneti Militis Aurati, 
Priiui Inventoris Terra; Nov® sub Henrico VII. Anglia; 
Rege.” It is evident by the common rules of grammati- 
cid construction, that the words Militis Aurati, Primi 
Inventoris 'I'erra; Novie sub Henrico VII. Anglia; R(%e, 
ajiply exclusively to John Cabot; and if so, they contain 
a positive assertion that John was the first iliscoverer of 
North America. Now, the authenticity of the picture 
being uinioubted, the inscii])tion furnishes as convincing 
a piece of evidence as could well be conceived. And again, 
it may h, iairly argued, that the circumstance of the 
words .Militi> Aurati being found united with the name 
of John lAbot, liy which it is proved that the king had 
conferred on him, and not on Sebastian, the honour of 
knighthood, affords the strongest presumption that it was 
John who was tlie origin.ol discoverer. 

I'liis remark leads us, in the last place, to expose an 
extraordinary series of errors committed by the biogra¬ 
pher, in relation to this Latin inscrijition on the picture. 
He has accused Dr Henry, Dr Campbell, and the authors 
of the Riographia Hritannica of an absurd misconception, 
in imagining tliat the words Militis Aurati indicate 
tliat John Cabot had been kjiighted. But it is justice to 
let him speak for himself. He first demonstrates that 
the words Miles Auratus cannot possibly apply to the 
son Sebastian, after which he proceeils thus :—“ The 
point being thus clear with regard to the son, other 
writers have assumed, as a matter of course, that the dis¬ 
tinction (of knighthood) must have been conferred on John 
Cabot.” “ Accordingly, tlampbell, in his Lives of the Ad¬ 
mirals, has an article entitled Sir John Cabot. Dr Henry 
informs us, in his History of Britain, vol. vi. p. 618 , that 
John Calwt was graciously received and knighted on his 
return, and the same statement is repeated in the Biogra- 
phia Britannica.” “ To the utter confusion,” he continues. 


Memoir of Cabot, Appendix, Letter F. p. 323. 
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“«f aB these grave authorities, a moment’s consideration 
■wBl show that the words relied on do in thnnsetees prove 
Ouit knighthood had not been conferred. 11 is scarcely ne¬ 
cessary to follow up tills suggestion by stating, that in re¬ 
ference to one who had received that honour, they would 
havieheen,notMilitisAurati.butEquitisAurati. Though 
the term Miles is sometimes applied in old documents 
even to Peers, yet, as a popular designation, the lan¬ 
guage of tlie inscription negatives the idea of kniglithooil. 
In the very works immediately connectcil witli tlie suli- 
ject of the present volume, the appropriate phrase per¬ 
petually occurs. Thus, Eqtie.i Auratus is used to de¬ 
signate Sir Humphrey Gilbert (Hakluyt, vol. iii. p. 1:57) ; 
Sir Hugh Willoughby,.ib. p. l+‘i ; Sir Martin Frobisher, 
ib. p. 142; Sir F’rancis Drake, ih. j). 1 kl. In the dedi¬ 
cation of Lok’s translation of Peter Martyr, it is in like 
manner usetl, and we see it at tliis moment on tlie ‘ Ff- 
figies’ of Sir VFalter Kaleigh, prefixed to the first eilition 
of his History of the M’orld. It will probably lx.' <leemed 
very superfluous to refer to Selden’s 'I'itles of Honour 
830) for a confirmation of what has been stated. 
'The Weight of censure must fall on Purchas, who was 
originally guilty of the hlunder."’ 

One would have thought that the writer must have 
been very, sure of the ground on which he sIoihI Ix-fore 
he ventured to assume so lofty and decisive a tone,—and 
yet we are altogether at a loss for expressions which may 
mark courteously, and yet strongly, the combination of 
error, ignorance, and absurdity presented by this extraor¬ 
dinary sentence. He first argues, that the words Miles .Au- 
ratus are never used to denote a knight; and, secondly, that 
where they are used, they “ ilo in themselves prove that 
knighthood had not been conferred.” Now, fortunately, 
the biographer allows that Sir Humphrey Gilliert was a 
knight, indeed he is one of his own exantjiles of Fquites 
Aurati. Keeping this in mind, we request him to turn to 
Htdland’s celebrated and well-known work, the Heroolo- 
gia Anglite, containing the engraved portraits of the 
most eminent English warriors, navigators, statesmen, 
and ecclesiastical reformers, who flourished in England 
from 1500 to 1620. He will there find, at p. 6.5, vol. i., a 


Memoir of Cabot, p. 183. 
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beautiful head of Sir Humphrey Gilbert, and around it the 
following inscription,—“ Humfkidus Gilbebtus, Miles 
Aurai us.” Do these words prove here that knighthood 
had not been conferred Again, we beg him to turn to an¬ 
other engraving in the same work, the portrait of the ce¬ 
lebrated Sir Ricliard Grenville, of whose knighthood thwe 
is not the smallest doubt. It will be found at page 85 of 
the first volume of Holland’s work, and it is thus inscribed 
around the margin,—" Kiciiahdus Grknvilus, Mil. 
Ai'r (Miles Auratus.) Hut the biographer has quoted 
the famous Sir Francis Drake, as illustrating his argument. 
He points triumphantly to him as an undoubted knight, 
being stj led Kques .\uratus, atid to whom, therefore, the 
words .Miles Auratus could not jiossihly be applied. Once 
more, wr beg him to turn to the Heroologia, vol. i. page 
105. He will there see a striking portrait of Drake, 
with hi- hand resting on the globe, and these words 
round the m irgin of the print,—“ Fhanciscos Drake, 
Miles Atu.eius.” One other example may be given 
of the common use of those words to denote knight, 
hootl, which, according to the positive assertion of our 
author, are net er found together, and which, if used, 
prove that this honour had not been conferred. It is the 
first sentence in Holland’s Life of Sir John Harrington, 
Hcroologia, jiage l.'l:{. “ Joannes Harington filius natu 

maxiinus t’larissimi JiJi/itifi Jacobi Haringtoni de Exton, 
in Gomitatu Kutlandie, Equestri seu Militin Aurati digni- 
tate inultis ahhinc annis a bcatissiina: inemoria; Kepna 
Elizabetha insignitus fuit.” It neetl hardly be pointed 
out to the intelligent reader, that this brief sentence of 
four lines, in its use of the word Miles by itself to denote 
knighthood, anil Miles Auratus, as synonymous with the 
terms dignitas Equestris, overturns the whole arguinmit 
of the biographer, who not only contends that the ex¬ 
pression Miles Auratus is never used as ‘descriptive of 
knighthood, but that, except in ancient deeds, the sin¬ 
gle word Miles never occurs. Had he taken the trouble 
to consult any friend who possessed even a superficial 
acquaintance with the language in which the inscrip, 
tion was written, he must have discovered that the words 
Eques Auratus, Miles Auratus, Eques by itself, and Miles 
by itself, are used indiscriminately in modem Latin to 
denote knighthood; and that the " absurd misconcep- 
5 
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tion” imputed to others, existed nowhere but in his own 
ideas. 

Hut even had we not been able to quote such unanswer. 
ableinstancesasHuinphrey.drcnville, Drake.and Harring¬ 
ton, it is singular that it should not have occurred to* this 
writer that the words Miles Auratus upon John Cabot’s 
portrait must necessarily have had some meaning,—that 
they must either be literally translated, or be understood to 
express knighthood. Now this last he will not allow 
them to denote; and the only meaning he affixes to 
them is, that they “ negative the idea of knighthood, and 
prove that such an honour had not been conferred.” M'e 
are driven then to a literal interpretation ; and it is impos¬ 
sible for him, according to the jrrinciple he has laid down, 
to give any other translatiim than this: ‘‘ The portrait 
of Sebastian (iabot, Englishman, son of John ( ahot the 
Venetian, a golden soklier, but by no means a knight.” 
Such'is the singular and amusing interiiretation which, 
had he weighed his own as.sertion for a moment, or hail 
he exerted that spirit of diligent, accurate, and extensive 
research (w'e are using his own words) to which he lays 
claim,* the biographer must havcfounditnecessarytoadoj)t. 
These various errors have been pointed out with no other 
feeling than a desire of showing the recklessness of the at¬ 
tack upon CanijdtelJ, Henry, and the autlior.s of the Hio- 
graphia Hritannica. It is difficult, indeerl, to repress a 
smile when we compare the bitterness and severity of the 
criticism with the extreme ignorance of the critic ; and in 
taking leave of this subject, wc may lie permitted to hoitc 
that the recollection of his illiapter on the words Miles 
Auratus will induce the champion of Sebastian ('ahot to re- 
rjse his Latin, and to be wore lenient to the real or suppotutl 
mistakes of his pretiecesmTs and contemporaries. 

It has been shown, wetnisi, to the satisfaction of every 
one who will ftiiparlially weigh the evidence, tliat John 
Cabot was the thscoverer of North America; and it is 
satiafactory to find that all that may l>e calletl tlie con. 
temporary proofs, —die first commission in Hyiner, the 
brief uamtiTe on the man (dement, tlie words of the 
aeooml commission, and the inscription on the pictore,— 

* lotindiKtiiia to Mnsuir of (.'abot, p. I. Remarks on the Re- 
tM KditiiMi of CaWnet Library, p. 1. 
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c.onfimi the conclusion that this Venetian was entitled to 
the lionour. Before, however, concluilingtheseremarks, we 
may add a single word, on the testimony of later authors, 
h'ahyan, or the contemporary writer, for he is spoken of 
under both denominations. Bacon, ]>e Thou, and Speed, 
are all cited by the biograjiher as exclusively in favour 
of the title of Seliastian. “ We have the best evidence,” 
says he (l>. I t), “ that the contemporary writer, who¬ 
ever he may have Ik'cii, made not the slightest allusion 
to the father. Bacon, S|)eeil, 'Phuanus, &c. all furnish 
tile same statement.” Now, with regard to Fabyjm, 
in his printed (lironicle there is no allusion, either to 
the original discovery on the ‘itth .lune 1197, or to the 
sub.sciiuenl voyage of Sebastian Cabot in M!)H; and as to 
the suppo.sid manuscript Chronicle which is stated by 
Stow to liavebecn in his po'^se^sion, it appears to have 
perisheil, and we lave no mode of ascertaining its import, 
except thriMigli the note of Hakluyt, which, as far as it goes, 
is nowise against tbeclaimof John Cabot. Nay,even grant¬ 
ing that (to ilic contrary of which we have strong proof) in 
Stow’s Chronicle, jmhlishcd in Uid.J, occurs the very pas¬ 
sage of the lost inannscript of Fahyan, and that in this pas¬ 
sage Sebastian Cabot, a (ienoa’s son, born in Bristol, is 
alone mentioned ; still the reader is alrcaily aware of the 
eoncliisive answer, namely, that the passage relates not to 
the first voyage of 1 1!»7, hut to the second voyage of 1 t9H, 
of which all are agreed that Sebastian Cabot had the com¬ 
mand. But another evidence in favour of Sebastian as 
the original discoverer is said to be found in Lord Ba¬ 
con’s Life of Henry V H. <l'e can scarcely persuade our¬ 
selves that any one who makes tliis assertion can have atten¬ 
tively studied the remark in ijue.stion, .so evidently does if 
allude, we think, where it mentions Sebastian, to the second 
voyage of I tlis, and not to the original voyage of 1497. 
'I’hat Bacon was aware this was not the first discovery, 
and that he had a vague knowledge of a prior voyage, in 
w'hich the continent of America was originally found out, is 
evident from this sentence: “ And there had been before 
that time a discovery of some lands, which they took to 
be islands, and were, indeed, the continent of America 
towards the nortli-west.” Again, as if anxious to warn 
tile reader as to there having been a prior discovery, he 
says, “ But tliis Gabato bearing tlie king in hand that he 
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would find out an island endueil with rich commodities, 
procured him toman and victual a ship at Bristol, for the 
discovery of that island, with whom ventured also three 
small ships of London merchants, fraught with some gross 
and slight wares,fit for commerce with barliarous i)eople.'’* 
It is evident that Lord Bacon is here making use of the 
passage in Stow, emi>loying, with some slight alterations, 
its very words. So far, however, from containing a 
proof that the merit of the original iliscovery ladongs to 
Sebastian, it warns the rea<ler that the continent had 
already been found in some |)rior voyage, although no 
name is given, and the date is left uncertain. 'Fhe obser¬ 
vation of the biographer, therefore, that Bacon makes no 
allusion to the father, is literally correct; but the inference 
drawn from it, that therefore Bacon’s testimony gws to 
support the claim of Sebastian as the original discoverer, 
is completely excluded when the passage comes to 1 k' nar¬ 
rowly examined. 

As to DeThou, this great writer, so far as we have looked 
through his voluminous historical work, contains no passage 
upon thesubject of either voyage; and tbesame observation 
applies to such editions of (irafton, Ilolinshed, Hall, and 
Harding, as we have had an o])portunily of consulting. It 
has been already remarked that the sentence (juott'd from 
Stow, which the biographer erroneously conceives to oflera 
proof that Sebastian ba<l the sole charge of the voyage of 
1497, in which the discovery was made, relates solely to 
the second voyageof Ifysi.f \\'itb regard to Spee<l, whom 
he also quotes as, along with Bacon and He 'I'liou, mak¬ 
ing no allusion to the fatlnfr, the same answer strictly 
applies,—the only voyage of which he takes notice being 
the second, in 1 lits, as is distinctly fixed by his observa¬ 
tion that it took place after the ap|)rebension of I’erkin 
Warbeck.;]; It is very evident, however, that the biogra¬ 
pher was bound to snow that Bacon, Stow, and Speed 
had given an account of the first voyage of 14!)7, in which 
the discovery was made, and in that account had introduced 
no allusion to the father, before he was entitled, from their 

* Bacon’s Henry VII. in Kennet, vol i. p tl24. 

+ Stow’s Chronicles by Howe, edition Itiltl, p. 4III. 

J Sjieed's Historv of (Ireat Britain, i). 744, edition Hill. In 
the edition bf Speed^s work ptdilished in ltsl2, there is no mention of 
the voyage of eitlier of the Cabots. 
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omission, to draw any arjjument against him. In this, 
however, he lias totally failed. m 

'I'he fact is certainly remarkable that, whilst in con¬ 
temporary doruinents of umpiestionabie authority we 
find convincing proof of the discovery having been made 
by .John t'aboi, in none of the English annalists or 
historians who treat of the reign of Henry A'll. do we 
see any account of the first voyage, whilst many of them 
have distinctly recorded the circumstances of the second. 
But of this it is not ilifhcult to discover the reason. The 
first voyage was a jirivate adventure or experiment hy 
dohn ( al oi, and (irohably little known or talked of be¬ 
yond the c'ty of Bristol. It was undertaken at the ex¬ 
pense, no' of the crown, bn* of the individual; and after 
having nude the discoverv. ( abut a|>])cars to have re¬ 
turned a one. without exploring the coast, to make pre- 
Jiarations for voyage on a more extended scale. When 
he rcacheil iCogland, in the month of August 1497, being 
shortly after the commencement of the thirteenth year of 
1 lenry's reign, be found the sovereign and his kingdom in a 
.state of extreme anxiety and conftision. 'I'hc king was en¬ 
grossed with an invasion of thelScots, with a formidable re¬ 
bellion in( ornwall, and a new risingin favour of 4Tarbeck, 
the leader of which threatened to ])luck the crown from his 
head and give it to that advctiturer, who, early in Septem- 
her, had landed from Ireland tmd assumed the title of 


Hichard IV. It was upon these great events,—theattacks 
of his enemies, titid the measures adopted to defeat them,— 
that the mind of the contemporary writers, anti of the 
succeeding chroniclers and Tmnalists, was naturally con- 
centrateil; and, engrossctl with them, they paid little atten¬ 
tion to the di.scovcry of a private merchant of Bristol. It 
is for thi.i reason, we ap]iiehend, that we in vain look in 
Fabyan and in Stow for any detailed account, or even 
incidental mention, of the discovery of 1197. 

'J'he circumstances, however, under which the second 


voyage, in 1 t9S, took jiiace, which all are agreed was con¬ 
ducted solely by Sebastian t'abot, were completely dif¬ 
ferent. 11 was undertaken at the expense of the king, who 
furnished the ships; it contemplated a scheme of settlement 


and colonization, in which all the .irdent and enterprising 
spirits in the nation were invited to co-operate. Many, 
there is reason to believe, did embark in the undertaking; 
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and, instead of merely landinp; on the island and ^vtwmiiig 
home, the voyage einbrated the discovery of a large tract 
of coast, till mat period unknown. If to this wc add the 
consideration that, about the time when the second expe¬ 
dition must have returned to Bristol, the kingdom was in 
profound peace, Iwth at home and abroad, it will not 1 h' dif- 
fieult to understand why this voyage should constitute the 
event upon which the attention of our national annalists 
has been exclusively fixe<l, whilst the former, in which 
the discovery was undoubtedly made, has been passed 
over by them altogether. But altliough chroniclers and 
historians may fall into many errors of omission, the ori¬ 
ginal muniments of the country and the pcriotl remain ; 
and these, combined with the narrative upon the ma]>and 
the inscription on the ancient portrait, completely establisli 
the fact that John Caltot, the Venetian, was, in 11!)7, the 
di.seoverer of North America, uinler a coinmi.ssion from 
Henry \'I1. This portion of historical truth, which has 
hitherto certainly been surrounded with much obscurity 
and aj)parent contradiction, and of late absolutely denied 
by tile biographer of t’abot, has now, we trust, been esta¬ 
blished upon grounds which cannot easily be shaken. 
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